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Flexscreen's sheer full-draping curtains show off your fireplace in graceful charm—yet provide absolute 


protection against flying sparks. Exclusive Unipull glides both curtains open or closed with 


one hand. Choose the Flexscreen just right for your fireplace—from the many types, styles and 


finishes shown at your favorite store. Install it in minutes—for a lifetime of 


beauty and service. Prices begin as low as $16.75 so there’s no need to accept anything ee Se a 


less than the true Flexscreen. Write for free 24-page illustrated catalog 


on Flexscreen and other fireplace accessories. Bennett-lreland Inc., 1055 Bank St., Norwich, N.Y. 
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Why 
does he always 


rent a Car 
from AVIS? 








When he wants the most from a trip, whether it’s business or 
fun, the fast-moving executive always rents a new Avis car. 


Why Avis? Because he’s found that he can always count on Avis 
to rent him the sort of car he enjoys driving—a new Plymouth or other 
fine car, sparkling-clean, fully insured and serviced. He knows that 
a quick phone call to his Avis office reserves his car anywhere, any 
time. He knows that Avis honors his rail and air credit cards. 


If you have never rented an Avis car, you're in for a pleasant 
surprise. Service is swift and sure, rates are remarkably reasonable. 
Cut hours and add pleasure and profit to your next trip by having an 
Avis car meet you at the airport or railroad station. Call Avis now for 
complete details and rates. It’s listed under “A” in your phone book! 
Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc., Hotel Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


RENT-a-CAR 


Away or at home...a car of your own 
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THE LINCOLN PREMIERE COUPE 


Unmistakably the finest in the fine car field! 


LINCOLN FOR 1956 


T . . . . 
Unmistakably the finest—in its true sculptured beauty 
When you see Lincoln for 1956 you will see for the first a bird in flight. Lincoln interiors (37 to choose from!) 
time in an automobile . . . sculpture in steel. In these breathe with beauty too—with decorator fabrics and 


lowest, longest, roomiest Lincolns ever built, every line leathers obtainable in no other fine car. Coachwork 
and plane unite in a clean harmonious whole—pure as throughout is in the great Lincoln tradition. 


Unmistakably the finest—in its safety-minded performance 

_ * 
The new Lincoln has 285 horsepower, a 9 to 1 compression brings you every power assist and the retracted steer- 
ratio, and more usable power than in any other car. Road ing column with safety-flex wheel, triple-strength door 
ability? The renowned Lincoln suspension system hugs locks, no-glare vinyl instrument panel, greatest visibility 
the road with unswerving confidence. Safety? Lincoln (largest windshield area) in its field, optional safety belts. 


Unmistakably the finest—in motor car good taste 


Lincoln for 1956 brings to its owner the finest compli graduate to it from a car of lower price or step up to it 
ment of all—the compliment of having chosen the best. from another car of the same price. Your Lincoln dealer 
You will feel this is the car you belong in, whether you awaits the privilege of letting you prove this for yourself. 


Unmistakably. .. LINCOLN 


In two cor tely new series: Lincoln 
an 1 the : ?more macnii ni Lincoln PRI V/JERE 


THE LINCOLN PREMIERE FOUR-DOOR SEDAN CAPRI, 
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You might consider going around 
OCTOBER COVER. The delicate, misty appearance of Bushkill Falls in Penn- 
sylvania’s Pocono Mountains is misleading. Its waters actually thunder down with dis- 
concerting force. This area boasts more waterfalls than any mountain region east of the 
Rockies, which is perhaps one reason the Poconos are a vacation favorite. The attractive 
young lady in the fishing gear, Miss Barbara Fox of Bryn Mawr, Pa., explains an- 
other reason the Poconos are favorites—there’s a lot of wonderful trout fishing here too. 
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There are splendid rewards: you visit 
the South Seas, Australia, the 
Orient, Japan, San Francisco, and 


NEXT MONTH. In November, HoLipaAy takes a provocative look at the Ivy League 
Colleges through the eyes of three alumni in good standing, Henry Morton Robinson (Ivy 
Superiority), John Knowles (Ivy Games) and Jack Sack (Ivy Social Pastimes). Pulitzer 
Prize-winner, Harrison Salisbury gives a current and first-hand description of the myste- 
rious city of Moscow, where he has lived the past five years, and Clifford Dowdey speaks 
with understanding and affection of his native state, Virginia, Birthplace of America. 


do this grand tour (either First 
Class or Tourist) in exceptional 
comfort and style via Qantas Super 
Constellations. Ask your travel agent 
about this or other Qantas flights 


across the world to five continents. 
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magnesium... Ultralite Samsonite Lugg 


Did you ever dream luggage 
could be so smart? These finger- 
tip-light magnesium cases are 
covered with scuff-resistant “bet- 
ter-than-leather” finishes in new 
“flying colors.” They'll outlast 
yesterday's luggage by years. 
See the smart trigger-action locks 
that open and close with push- 
button ease. See the new luxury 
linings of sky-blue or gold 
quilted taffeta. See the new easy- ‘ 
HANDSOME ULTRALITE FOR MEN, TOO...in a new STRONG ENOUGH TO STAND 
to-carry cushion-comfort han- tapered shape, lined with smart rayon gabardine. ON! Resists wear and scuffing, 
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LETTERS 


Plain Language 


I was delighted to read in Who and 
Where (August Houipay) your indig- 
nation regarding the slight interest in 
this country in the study of foreign 
languages. 

Here in Florida the study of Spanish 
has become a must for salespeople, 
traffic officers and many others. When 
I retired some years ago I took up the 
study of Spanish as a hobby and it has 
rewarded me beyond all expectations, 
both in adding immensely to the joy of 
travel in Cuba, Mexico and points 
south and in many fine friends who are 
similarly interested. I strongly urge 
adults, especially if retired, to take up 
the study of a foreign language and 
learn to converse in it. 

I hope you will continue the articles 
by Mario Pei. I look for one on Span- 
ish very soon. HERBERT L. FAIRFIELD 

Kendall, Fla. 


@ Ho .ipay plans to continue its se- 
ries of language pieces by Mario Pei, 
including one on Spanish.—Ed. 


This language deficiency goes much 
deeper than the High School (Who and 
Where—Plain Language, August HOL- 
IDAY). I’m afraid that many Americans 
admire a fellow who shoots a good 
game of golf, but if he speaks a foreign 
language, they think he is a little queer. 
For men, at least, knowing a foreign 
language is something like knowing 
shorthand—useful if you “shappen”’ to 
have it but a little undignified for a big 
shot to bother with! 

If word got around to high schools 
that big business would pay a 25-per- 
cent higher starting salary to job appli- 
cants who could speak a foreign lan- 
guage, the “problem” would take care 
of itself. GELSTON HARDY 

Ashley Falls, Mass. 


Housewifely Charm 


Charm School, by Mahala Ettinger 
(August HOLIDAy) has piqued my curi- 
osity. Is there such a school for a con- 
tented housewife in or around New- 
arn, N. 3.7 MRS. THOMAS J. MACEK 

Springfield, N. J. 


@ Ho ipay has received similar que- 
ries from all over the country. Try 
your local classified telephone book, 
under “Schools” or “Models, Live.” 
If no luck there, write HOLIDAY In- 
formation Service, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.—Ed. 


Conversation 

Having just finished Clifton Fadiman’s 
Party of One—Conversation Piece (July 
Ho ipay) I feel I would like to live in 
Americaso I could hear his program Con- 
versation. The lost art of conversation is 
not only an American problem, but truly 
a worldwide one. May I, in spite of the 
great distance and my Danish origin, 
join the ranks who are “neither eccen- 
tric nor highbrow or even particularly 
well educated” and extend my thanks 
to Mr. Fadiman for bringing “‘conver- 

sation” across the ocean? 
MUTTE ASBOE 
Aarhus, Denmark 


Jaxons on Jacksonville 


Everybody in Jacksonville is thrilled 
with Frank Slaughter’s excellent and 
most interesting Jacksonville (July HOL- 
IDAY). We are proud of Doctor Slaugh- 
ter—and have become so interested in 
HouiDAy that we want more holidays. 

MARCUS C, FAGG 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


An extremely disappointing thing! 
Apparently both the text and pictures 
were done about 1940, and should have 
been so captioned! ROBERT F. MOSELEY 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ Text and pictures are both vintage 
of 1955.—Ed. 


New England 


Bernard DeVoto’s article on New 
England (July HOLIDAY) shows the nar- 
row-minded arrogance of the typical 
New England damyankee. A true South- 
erner certainly does not have “* New Eng- 
land in his blood” nor “tan ancestral 
memory” of the land of the sanctimon- 
ious hypocrite. How could a Southerner 
have anything but contempt for the sec- 
tion, which more than any other, was re- 
sponsible for the tyranny of the War of 
Northern Aggression and the devasta- 
tion of our beloved Dixie? Our an- 
cestors didn’t come over on the May- 
flower and we are darn proud of it. 
Southerners know that Virginia is the 
real mother of America. 

WILLIAM E. RENEAL 
Shreveport, La. 


Obviously Mr. DeVoto is not a New 
Englander and knows nothing about 
Yankees. MRS. H. A. WHEELOCK 

Newington, Conn. 


@ Mr. DeVoto is a native of Ogden, 
Utah, and, though not a “typical 
New England damyankee,” he has 
been a Yankee by residence (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) and preference since 
1927.—Ed. 


You will be pleased to know that | 
am framing the picture of the Vermont 
Country Store, which appeared in July 
Houipay (New England), in order that 
President Eisenhower may have it. 
When he was here the other day he 
asked me about it. VREST ORTON 

Weston, Vt. 


@ Reader Orton is proprietor of The 
Vermont Country Store, restored in 
the image of the one his father once 
ran.—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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NOW, COMFORT’S IN THE BAG! 


makes outdoor activities all the more fun! 


There's never been anything like it! 
It's a foot warmer...it's a robe... 


it's a cushion... all-in-one! 


See it! Use it!—you'll agree . . . this is the smartest, most useful travel 
and sports accessory in years. Opened to full size, it's a 
conventional robe. With robe over knees, attached soft plastic bag 

provides a snug pocket for feet in cold weather. Robe folded 

in bag makes a comfortable cushion. Easy to carry! Easy to use! 

Just stuff robe in the bag, and away you go! Spirited plaids 


in red, gold or green, about 12.95. An outstanding gift idea! 


© 100% PURE WOOL ¢ WATER REPELLENT ¢ FIRE RESISTANT 


® UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


RR NEAREST YOU! 
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Etruscan Warrior— 


~\. RECOGNIZED 

-\ AS THE HEIGHT 
OF QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD! .- 


The leadership 
of Du Mont results 
from a clear ideal... 
to give every owner 
of Du Mont 
at every price the 
greatest possible value. 


The 24-inch Du Mont 
THORNDYKE 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN TELEVISION 


Alien B. Du Mont lLoboratories, Inc., 
Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, N. | 





by Clifton Fadiman 


One hundred and thirty-four years 
ago a certain J. Harris of London 
published The History of Sixteen 
Wonderful Old Women, a collection 
of succinct narratives of an elevating 
character. Here is one of them; it 
has been traced back to the mid- 
17th Century nursery: 


There was an old woman of Leeds 
Who spent all her life in good deeds ; 
She worked for the poor 
Till her fingers were sore, 
This pious old woman of Leeds. 


Shortly after the literary debut of 
the lady of Leeds, John Marshall 
came out with Anecdotes and Ad- 
ventures of Fifteen Gentlemen. It is 
here that you will find the happy- 
ending story of the noted valetudi- 
narian: 


There was an old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice-gruel and sago; 
Till, much to his bliss, 
His physican said this— 
To a leg, sir, of mutton you may go. 


The elderly Tobagoan, Edward 
Lear tells us, supplied the direct in- 


spiration for his own first Book of 


Nonsense, and may therefore be con- 
sidered the grandfather of the 
Limerick. 

Since his day the Limerick has al- 


‘tered its tone, not always, one fears, 


in the direction of the higher moral- 
ity. Its form, however, has _re- 
mained basically the same, and 
perennially popular. Blank verse, 
the Alexandrine, the heroic coup- 
let—many classical meters ascended 
the heights on their iambic feet, and 
are now outmoded. The Limerick 
stands firm. 

Its origins are obscure. Hickory, 
dickory, dock is a kind of Limerick, 
its first and last lines suggesting 
ancient Westmorland shepherds’ 
““counting-out numbers” that may 
go back to the Middle Ages. But it 
was not until Lear and his Book of 
Nonsense (1846) that the Limerick 
entered upon its triumph. Good 
poets—Tennyson, Swinburne, Ros- 
setti—wrote Limericks, quite bad 
ones. In 1907-1908 the love of the 


PARTY OF ONE 


The gay and naughty Limerick 


Limerick had reached such a pitch 
of intensity that a true craze, as 
notable as tulip-mania, swept Eng- 
land. In the fall of 1907 a Mr. 
Samuda, a tobacco king, the George 
Washington Hill of his day, ran a 
Limerick competition to advertise a 
cigarette. The first prize, for the best 
last line, was £3 per week /or life. 
(Milton received £18 in total for 
Paradise Lost.) Writers of the caliber 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, John 
Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; artists and scientists such 
as Whistler and Julian Huxley; a 
most reverend collection of deans 
and bishops and vicars, including 
Monsignor Ronald Knox; all these 
have not disdained the lowly, sturdy 
Limerick. Furthermore the reciting 
of Limericks has cheered the lighter 
hours of even such long-visaged and 
humorless greats as John Ruskin 
and Woodrow Wilson. 

The origin of the term Limerick is 
as dark a mystery as the name 
Achilles assumed when he hid him- 
self among women. There is a theory 
that the refrain “ We’// all come up to 
Limerick”’ was once employed after 
certain extempore verses at con- 
vivial Irish gatherings, and that 
somehow “Limerick” became at- 


Edward Lear’s 

Old Man With a Beard, 
whimsical granddaddy 
of the barefaced 
modern Limerick. 
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tached to the familiar five-line 
jingle; but ‘twill not hold water. It 
would be much more reasonable, 
as has been proposed, to call the 
form “‘Learick,” after its first great 
popularizer. 

The power of the Limerick lies in 
the seduction of its form. As some- 
one has put it: 


Well, it’s partly the shape of the 
thing 
That gives the old limerick wing. 


Let us examine what is probably the 
best-known (and also one of the 
best) in the language. 


There was a young lady of Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on a tiger; 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And the smile on the face of the tiger. 


The first line introduces the main 
character, complete with setting. 
The second line, rhyme-linked to the 
first, expresses the major line of ac- 
tion which is to precipitate the crisis. 
The third and fourth lines are 
shortened by a foot to suggest in- 
tensification and suspense, and a 
new rhyme is introduced to indicate 
age 8 


Continued on F 


Morris Bishop's 
“ghoulish old fellow in 
Kent”—and wife. 
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Lavender bath oil $1.75 Long-lasting Lavender essence from $1.10 


BOTH FP TAX 


njoy the fresh, young feeling 


No other fragrance can make you feel so fresh, so 

| y. 1] L | e charming. all day long. Because Yardley Lavende 

hd Yr is more than a delightful scent. It's a feeling... 

t lat al ( - cy aAvVenc cL. —iVES you lighthearted, fresh and wonderful! And you know 
» you look wonderful. when you feel wonderful. 

Choose Yardley Lavender in many forms; give it as 


proud gifts. Created in England, made in U.S. A. 


Yardley of London. Inc.. 620 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. ¢ 
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World famous for regal ap- 


2 pointments, superlative food 


and delightful atmosphere. 
Full American Plan effec- 
tive January 1, 1956. 
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Manager 
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Where life takes on the 
sunlit gaiety of the sport 
suggested by its name. 
European Plan. 


ALVIN C. WEINGAND, 
Manager 
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All new in appearance and 
facilities, its friendly charm 
makes it more of a favorite 
than ever. European Plan. 


ALVIN C. WEINGAND, 
Manager 


x 


Newest of the group, with a 
beauty and charm that be- 
fit the romantic name it 
bears. European Plan. 
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Continued from Page 6 

a radical shift in the plot. The fifth 
line, offering climax and denoue- 
ment in one, reverts to the original 
rhyme. Technically, its function is 
compound: to reflect in the suddenly 
lengthened meter the satisfaction of 
the reader who has been held in 
suspense by the staccato middle sec- 
tion; and, by its prosaic return to 
the pattern of the initial couplet, to 
give a sense of unity and comple- 
tion. Or we may think of the initial 
couplet as the bow; the short coup- 
let as the string; and the last line as 
the arrow. 

There are few poetical forms that 
can boast the Limerick’s perfection. 
It has progression, development, 
variety, speed, climax, and high 
mnemonic value. 

The essence of the modern Lim- 
erick is contained in the climactic 
line. I say “modern” because Lear 
himself for the most part, when he 
reached his opportunity for climax, 
merely repeated his first line, rhyme- 
word and all, with some slight, 
often pointless variation. To us this 
sounds tame to the point of anemia. 
To the Victorian Englishman it may 
have seemed understated humor. 

At any rate, the bold exploita- 
tion of the last line represents the 
only crucial formal mutation of the 
Limerick since its Tobagoan begin- 
nings. It is from our viewpoint a 
change for the better. Indeed, it may 
have saved the Limerick from death, 


for it opened new perspectives of 


surprise, oddity and wit. It also sup- 
plied the needed technical base for 
the evolution of the most numerous 
of the Limerick’s subspecies, to wit 
the Indelicate or Unprintable Lim- 
erick. We shall say more about this 
anon. Anon. will have a lot to say 
about it himself, for, though tower- 
ing minds have devoted themselves 
to the Indelicate Limerick, few have 
been willing to admit authorship. 
We have stated that, except for the 
invention of the nonrepetitive last 
line, the Limerick’s form has re- 
mained traditional. With respect to 
tone and content, however, there has 
been a luxuriant evolution. The earli- 
est Limericks, as we have seen, were 
homiletic. With Lear they become 
essentially picturesque and _ gro- 
tesque nonsense and more than half 
the effect is lost without the wonder- 
ful comic drawings. But the Lim- 
erick of the last half-century has 
gradually enlarged its domain. The 
evolution has followed several di- 
rections: toward pure wit; toward 
the macabre, the scabrous, the 
shocking; toward the play of ideas; 
toward the pun and other distor- 
tions and contortions of language; 
toward richness of rhyme; toward 
the merely unexpected. If a formula 
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is desired we may say that, with cer- 
tain qualifications, the trend, follow- 
ing that of light verse in general, has 
been from the polite to the sophisti- 
cated and from absurdity to wit. * 

There is a subtle difference be- 
tween the pleasant but rather single- 
stringed oddity of Lear and his many 
followers and the sly modernity of 
Morris Bishop, unquestionably the 
master of contemporary Limerick- 
ists. Here is Bishop at his most 
episcopal : 


Said a fervent young lady of 
Hammels, 
“TI object to humanity’s trammels ! 
I want to be free! 
Like a bird! Like a bee! 
Oh, why am I classed with the 
mammals ?” 


Ts 


« UNITED ~ 
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There is some willfully balled-up 
Freud (recall his theory of projec- 
tion) in this beautiful trifle by Ogden 
Nash: 


A lady from near Rising Sun, 
She flattened her boy friend in fun, 
Saying, Don’t worry kid, 
That’s for nothing you did, 
It’s for something I dreamt that 
you done. 


One of the marks of the post- 
Learical Limerick is a certain mock 
elegance of vocabulary which 
achieves a tenuous but unarguable 
humorous effect. Here is a pleasing 
example, notable also for the neat- 
ness of the rhymes, from the first 
quarter of the century: 


Certain pairs who had banns called 
respectively, 
Were married at Whitsun, 
collectively ; 
Said the parson in doubt, 
“Let them sort themselves out.” 
They are pondering now, 
retrospectively. 


The dandiacal phrasing of the last 
line of this one, again the work of 
Bishop, is similarly effective: 


There’s a vaporish maiden in 
Harrison 
Continued on Page 11 
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Who longed for the love of a 
Saracen, 
But she had to confine her 
Intent to a Shriner 
Who suffers, I fear, by comparison. 


Mr. Bishop is a professor, and it 
is noteworthy that the Limerick, 
whether in its salubrious or ribald 
manifestations, makes a strong ap- 
peal to the donnish mind. In conse- 
quence the form has been impressed 
into the service of the intellect: Lim- 
ericks have been used to comment 
on the Mendelian theory, on rela- 
tivity, and on many aspects of meta- 
physics. Consider this well-known 
pair, the first being by the learned 
and multitalented Monsignor 
Ronald Knox: 


IDEALISM 
There once was a man who said, 
“God 
Must think it exceedingly odd 
If he finds that this tree 
Continues to be 
When there’s no one about in the 
Quad.” 


A REPLY 
Dear Sir, 
Your astonishment’s odd: 
I am always about in the Quad. 
And that’s why the tree 
Will continue to be, 


Since observed by 
Yours faithfully, 


God. 


After Lear the Limerick flourished 
so rankly that self-kidding became 
inevitable. Burlesque Limericks, de- 
vouring their own substance, are 
legion, but probably none is as 
calmly crushing as W. S. Gilbert’s 


There was an old man of St. Bees, 
Who was stung in the arm by a wasp, 
When asked, ** Does it hurt ?” 
He replied, **No, it doesn’t— 
I’m so glad that it wasn’t a hornet.” 


In Lear there is an element of the 
sadistic, or at any rate the punitive. 
It has remained for our own time to 
intensify this quality until it tres- 
passes upon the macabre. Even Mr. 
Bishop, who harmlessly teaches Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature at 
Cornell, has his Krafft-Ebing streak: 


A ghoulish old fellow in Kent 
Encrusted his wife in cement; 
He said, with a sneer, 
“I was careful, my dear, 
To follow your natural bent.” 


A book of Limericks called The 
Listing Attic, by Edward Gorey, ap- 
peared last year. These are so ap- 

Continued on Page 14 
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palling that I prefer not to quote 
them in this family magazine. They 
are evidence of the bounds to which 
the Limerick may be pushed by an 
imagination at once febrile and 
cynical. Mr. Gorey thinks nothing 
of wrapping up such material as in- 
fanticide, simple murder, algolagnia, 
human vivisection, and the lynching 
of sexual deviants in a verse form 
traditionally consecrated to the in- 
nocent enjoyments of the nursery. 


The enlargement of the Limerick’s 
emotional and intellectual world has 
been parallelled by a multiplication 
of its linguistic resources. As ex- 
amples of this development we may 
consider the Punning Limerick and 
the Limericks of Co-ordinated Or- 
thography and Outré Rhyme. 

We have traveled a long way from 
The Old Man of Nantucket, a simple- 
hearted Punning Limerick which 
appeared perhaps half a century ago 
in the Princeton Tiger and generated 
a series of increasingly doleful imi- 
tations. Even the confections of 
Carolyn Wells have a dated and 
mechanical air, though they are 
clever enough: 


There was a young person named Tate 
Who went out to dine at 8.8, 


But I will not relate 
What that person named Tate 
And his téte-d-téte ate at 8.8. 


The modern Punning Limerick is 
wilder, more surprising, and has a 
certain insouciance peculiar to our 
time. It explores a remoter area of 
linguistic territory. Its puns are un- 
traditional and would have bewil- 
dered the earnest mechanics of the 
Theodore Hook-Thomas Hood 
school. A fair sample is this one by 
the ingenious David McCord, one 
of Three Limericks for the Alumni: 


A native Executive Sec 

Of a Fund at Nahuatl Toltec 
Has denied that his needs 
Are for Mexican beads. 

Huatl please him? Nahuatl? A 
chec! 


The Limerick of Co-ordinated Or- 
thography has a long lineage, has 
probably been overdone, and may 
have reached the end of its evolu- 
tionary course. I do not enjoy it, but 
I admire it. Here is a simple case: 


A beautiful lady named Psyche 
Is loved by a fellow named Yche. 
One thing about Ych 
The lady can’t lych 
Is his beard, which is dreadfully 
spyche. 
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And here is a complex case, perhaps 
the most complex in the entire litera- 
ture of the Limerick: 


There was a young curate of Salisbury 
Whose manners were quite halisbury- 
scalisbury. 
He would wander round Hampshire 
Without any pampshire, 
Till the Vicar compelled him to 
Walisbury. 


As one or two of my readers may 
be somewhat bewildered by this, I 
hasten to explain that the English 
town of Salisbury was of old called 
Sarum, and is frequently still so 
called by the more conservative na- 
tives. As for Hampshire it is gener- 
ally spoken of as Hants. The rhym- 
ing words therefore translate as 
Sarum, harum-scarum, Hants, pants, 
wear ’em. 

Related to the Limerick of Co- 
ordinated Orthography is that of 
Outré Rhyme. A familiar example is 
the chestnut we used to chant as 
children, filled with a gleeful sense 
of sin: 


A rare old bird is the pelican, 

His beak holds more than his belican. 
He can take in his beak 
Enough food for a week. 

I’m darned if I know how the helican! 


Though they rarely attain the pert 
good humor of this hoary classic by 
Dixon L. Merritt, modern Limericks 
solve far more advanced rhyming 
problems. As a Limerick tradition- 
alist | cannot condone the metrical 
radicalism of the following example, 
but it has a certain charm as well as 
undoubted ingenuity: 


A sleeper from the Amazon 

Put nighties of his gra’mazon— 
The reason, that 
He was too fat 

To get his own pajamazon. 


One of the most interesting prob- 
lems in the construction of Limericks 
(for I need hardly state that Limer- 
icks are constructed, not written) 
is that of the impossible rhyme. The 
word “Limerick” itself I would have 
thought a perfect example. In my 
researches, however, I came across 
a solution (I doubt that more than 
one exists) that shows all the marks 
of clenched-teeth determination. It 
is a bad Limerick, but it is a miracle 
that it should exist at all. 


There was a young farmer of 
Limerick, 
Who started one day to trim a rick. 
The Fates gave a frown, 
The rick tumbled down 
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And killed him—lI don’t know a 
grimmer rick. 


And now for the Limerick’s real 
raison d’étre. “There are three kinds 
of limericks,”” says Don Marquis: 
“limericks to be told when ladies 
are present; limericks to be told 
when ladies are absent but clergy- 
men are present—and limericks.” 

It is not easy to explain why the 
Limerick should have become what 
it has become: the perfect vehicle for 
the comedy of the indelicate, the 
obscene and the scatological. The 
last line is of course inordinately use- 
ful. It is the mechanism of release, 
the lever of upset that sends Mrs. 
Grundy sprawling on her bottom, 
the surprise ending that suddenly 
divests humanity of its inhibitions. 
The end-rhyme itself is at times the 
heart of the matter. When unprint- 
able, it is all the more satisfying, 
because it chimes so impudently 
with the decorous end-words of the 
initial couplet. 

The Limerick is well-suited to the 
small comedies of carnality, and 
most such comedies, despite the 
blown-up productions of Broadway 
and Hollywood, are small. It is 
especially fitted to express our rueful 
recognition of the fact that we are 
not only fearfully and wonderfully, 


but also absurdly, made; that the 
human body, though it may be the 
temple of the spirit, is also a kind of 
involuntary Fun House. 

This recognition is tacit, rather 
than formally expressible. We seem 
at the moment to be willing to pub- 
lish and read obscene novels, as long 
as the obscenity is ugly, serious and 
dull. But obscenity that is merely 
frivolous and witty must be confined 
to oral literature, to the smoking- 
room story and the recited limer- 
ick. One remembers Macaulay’s re- 
mark about the Puritan, that he 
hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because 
it gave pleasure to the spectators. 
It is not what shocks that we cen- 
sor, but what shocks and diverts at 
the same time. 

To theorize on this subject with- 
out quotation is to play Hamlet with 
the title-role omitted. I have, after 
much dusty research, garnered two 
limericks of unimpeachable in- 
delicacy, but which can, I think, be 
printed in these chaste pages. They 
will serve, in lieu of really forceful 
examples, to illustrate some of the 
foregoing remarks. 

Here is Number One: 


A striptease named Cubbard in 
Kansas 
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Made a fortune by wiggling her 
Frances. 
When the censors got there, 
Miss Cubbard was bare. 
She explained, “I don’t know where 
my fans is.” 


Particularly to be noted here is the 
subtlety of the contrast between the 
elegant “Frances” and Miss Cub- 
bard’s endearingly folksy grammar. 
It is such touches that turn what 
might have been merely good jokes 
into small works of art. 

My final exhibit was composed 
by Heywood Broun, shortly after 
an operation. Its rhyming, unusual 
but correct, is particularly worthy 
of praise: 


There was a young man with a hernia 
Who said to his surgeon “*Gol-dernya, 
When carving my middle 
Be sure you don’t fiddle 
With matters that do not concernya.” 


Reading I’ve Liked 


Marjorie Morningstar, by Herman 
Wouk. True-to-life novel about an 
extraordinarily ordinary girl, née 
Marjorie Morgenstern, and how she 
grew up. Mr. Wouk achieves the un- 
exampled feat of writing about 


American Jews as if they were hu- 
man beings and not objects of study, 
defense or derision. (Doubleday & 
Co., N.Y., $5.) 


Inside Africa, by John Gunther. 
Another of Mr. Gunther's vast and 
lively continental surveys—and per- 
haps the most interesting of all. In- 
credible quantities of up-to-date 
information, intelligently organized, 
clearly presented. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, N.Y., $6.) 


The Big Pick-up, by Elleston 
Trevor. Cast in the form of a 
roughly fictional narrative, this tells 


the heroic story of a handful of 


British soldiers caught forty miles 
from the French coast, how they 
made their way to Dunkirk and how 
they were rescued. Vivid stuff, spare 
and truthful, male without obscenity. 
(Macmillan, N.Y., $3.) 


Bull Fever, by Kenneth Tynan. 
Brilliant account (though technical 
and esthetic as all get-out) of some 
bullfights the author witnessed in 
Spain in 1952. Witty, learned and 
enthralling even though you may be 
prejudiced against the subject. 62 
photographs. (Harper & Brothers, 
N.Y. $5.) rHE END 
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‘The Costa Brava 


A little-known stretch of the Spanish Riviera with a gracious 


Century flavor, where you can loaf luxuriously on $4 a day 


by David Dodge 


The railroad line leading up the 
Spanish coast from Valencia to Port 
Bou on the French border clings 
closely to the shore below Barcelona, 
and for forty miles above. Flat 
beaches along this stretch offer a 
convenient grade for track-laying, 
as well as ready access to the warm 
blue sea for vacationers. But at little 
Rio Tordera, in the extreme north- 
eastern corner of Spain that is 
Catalonia, the railroad turns sharply 


inland to bypass sixty-five miles of 


rough wooded hills, land-locked in- 
lets, towering sea cliffs and isolated 
seaside villages where the waves 


wash a ruggedly different kind of 


shore. This is Spain’s Costa Brava, 
the Wild Coast. It offers the same 
hot sun, the same cobalt water, the 
same white sands, the same natural 
beauty as Italy’s Riviera, and, if not 
the sophistication of that fabled 
shore of France’s Céte d’Azur, cer- 
tain unique attractions. These in- 
clude seaside vacations at costs as 
delightfully remote from the hard 
realities of the modern world as is 
this placidly lovely, little-known 
corner of the Mediterranean itself. 

It is possible, although difficult, to 
pay as much as 200 pesetas a day, 
American plan, at one of the more 
pretentious hotels on the Costa 
Brava during the peak of the sum- 
mer season. Since a peseta, to the 
tourist trade, is officially worth 
about 2c, this means a top price 
of about $5 a day for room and 
board. Beneath that, prices go down 
to whatever the visitor can negoti- 


ate. All hotel rates in Spain are fixed 
by the Direccién General del Turismo 
but along this coast many attractive 
small fondas—as the village board- 
inghouses which are not classifiable 
as hotels, are called—ofter full pen- 
sién for a dollar a day, with easy 
access to the sunny beaches of the 
nearby Mediterranean. 

Official pension prices at good sea- 
side hotels offering such further 
amenities as private baths, tennis 
courts, outdoor bowling and a good 
view of the sea from the dining ter- 
race run from around 80 pesetas a 
day, $2, up to $4, with $3 a fair 
median for first-class accommoda- 
tions, plus a 12 to 15 per cent charge 
for servicio. Extras like a carafe of 
the good local wine with dinner are, 
naturally enough, extra, but never 
painfully so, with a liter of wine re- 
tailing at 13c and less at the local 
bodega. 

Unlike much of the rest of hot, 
arid Spain, the Costa Brava is a 
productive country of hilly vine- 
yards, olive groves, cornfields, fertile 
meadows and truck gardens which 
are interspersed with thick stands 
of cork oak. 

With the riches of the sea also 
at its doorstep, the area produces 
more than enough for its own con- 
sumption. Only a few imports ap- 
pear in the local stores. American 
cigarettes are one. These, oddly, often 
cost less in Catalonia than they do in 
California. The same is true of 
French cognac, Scotch whisky and 
Cuban cigars, when you can find 
them. The supply of imports is 
variable, and appears to have some 
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A cove in Catalonia, 
Tossa on the Mediterranean. 


Tossa’s fisherwomen mend their nets 
in the shadow of the ancient town walls. 


connection with high customs duties, 
the dark of the mioon, and other 
conditions affecting nocturnal small- 
boat traffic between the Costa Brava 
and the nearby coast of France. In 
the absence of imported goods, 
Spanish brandies, rum and gin cost 
around 75c a fifth, popular brands 
of Spanish cigarettes from 13c down 
to 3c a pack. These prices, and these 
products, are fairly representative 
of the luxury market. There are no 
television sets, juke boxes, passion 
pits or hot rods on the Costa Brava, 
nor many of the inflationary tenden- 
cies which generally accompany such 
up-to-date refinements. 


Spain’s price levels have received 
enough publicity during the last few 
years to attract a flood of foreign 
tourists, including many Americans, 
and prices in any area invariably rise 
in direct proportion to its popularit) 
with dollar-laden visitors. The Cost: 
Bravo, however, less accessible to 
the influence of hard money because 
of poor communications and poor 
transport, has preserved its lower 
costs aswellasits native flavor. Barce- 
lona, forty miles to the south, isa ma- 
jor port of call for transatlantic and 
Mediterranean shipping lines, as 
well as a scheduled stop on impor- 
tant international airlines. But the 
trains coming up from Barcelona are 
mostly picturesquely decrepit wrecks, 
made up of secondhand wooden 
coaches hauled over a’ bad roadbed 
by third-hand engines with kerosene- 
lamp headlights. They make the in- 
land loop by way of Gerona, and 
from Gerona the only rail connection 





to the coast is a narrow-gauge 
anachronism which is even more pic- 
turesquely decrepit than the broad- 
gauge main line. 

Its legal speed limit of fifteen 
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This part of Spain was settled by suc- 
cessive waves of Iberians, Celts, Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, Romans and Moors, 
whose seacoast towns were raided, 
sacked and burned regularly by Vandal, 
Visigoth, Norman, Saracen and Turk- 
ish pirates. Watchtowers and fortifi- 
cations built to guard against surprise 
by those callers, and later invasions by 
French and English sea rovers, still 


stand on the coastal hilltops, and some 
of the keeps from which a warm wel- 
come could be extended to visitors with 
boiling oil and melted lead are still in 
fair condition. 

Feudalism ended for the Costa Brava, 
in theory, at the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury, when Carlos III approved general 
commerce between Catalonia and the 
Americas. The coast, which still pro- 


duces quantities of cork and was at one 
timea shipbuilding center, knew a pros- 
perity that lasted through the 19th Cen- 
tury. This built Victorian resort hotels 
and elaborate seaside villas for the 
prospering Catalan merchants and their 
families, then faded away in the after- 
math of the Spanish-American war and 
Spain’s decline as a mercantile power. 
Except for a flurry of activity between 
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the two World Wars, the CostaBrava 
retired again behind its forbidding 
hills and headlands, existing mainly 
on farming, fishing, the export of 
cork and the limited patronage 
of summer visitors from nearby 
Spanish cities. 

The coast’s discovery by vacation- 
ers from other countries did not oc- 
cur until after 1950, when currency 
revaluation made Spain an inexpen- 
sive playground for foreigners, and 
Europeans sharply restricted in the 
amount of holiday funds they could 
export from their own countries 
searched for a vacation area-where a 
little money could be made to go a 
long way. 

Because time virtually stood still 
on the Costa Brava for fifty years 
between its heyday and its rediscov- 
ery, 2 pleasant air of backwardness, 
a kind of 19th Century indolence, 
pervades the whole region. This, as 
much as the natural beauty of its 
bays, beaches and calas, the fine 
climate and anachronistic price 
levels, is its appeal. Its tempo is the 
tempo of yesterday. No gambling 
casinos, playlands-at-the-beach, or 
cabarets exist on the coast. Instead, 
there are the amusements which en- 
tertained vacationers of another gen- 
eration—bowls, tennis, shooting, the 
many pleasures of the sea, bullfights 
to be seen in Gerona and Barcelona, 
the fiestas of the coastal towns. 
Sunday morning after church is a 
time for men and girls, visitors as 
well as townsfolk, to link hands and 
form a circle for sardana dancing 
under the plane trees of the village 
promenade. Even this folk dance, 
distinctively Catalan, is de- 
manding of its performers than the 
energetic, castanet-clicking estampas 
of the south of Spain. The main 
qualification of a sardana dancer is 
an ability to count the leisurely meas- 
ures of music so as to be in step with 
the other dancers when the circle 
goes into reverse, and the Catalan 
tells as a joke on himself, stemming 
from his reputation as a shrewd 
trader, that he does sums in his head 
even while he is having fun. Be that 
as it may, he suffers neither ulcers 
nor neuroses, at work or at play. 
And struggle though the visitor may 
against it, his own ulcers heal, his 
own neuroses disappear in a few 
weeks of exposure to the placidity of 
the Costa Brava. 

Native temperament, as much as 
geographical isolation, has helped 
preserve the individual flavor of this 
pleasant backwater. To Catalans, 
other Spaniards are “they,” not 
“we.” “They” live over that way, be- 
hind the hills. Another joke popular 
since the coast began to attract 
visitors from outside has a village 
fisherman reciting the nationalities 
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of the summer vacationers who fill 
the resort hotels: “*. . . Americans, 
English, French, Belgians, Swiss, 
Germans, Swedes—and foreigners.” 
The last is tossed out with a grin and 
a nod in the direction of Madrid. 
But the Costa Brava is as tolerant of 
“them”’ as it is of other strangers, as 
long as “they” reciprocate by com- 
ing as guests rather than masters. 

Only a few years ago it was il- 
legal in Spain for a male bather to 
appear publicly in trunks without 
an upper, or a woman to wear a 
one-piece bathing suit—and a bikini 
is a technical obscenity. On the 
Costa Brava, the law is simply ig- 
nored. Catalans do not necessarily 
approve of bikinis on their own 
women, but to them it is none of 
Madrid’s business what a bather 
chooses to wear on the beach, any 
more than it is Madrid’s business 
what a fishing boat brings down from 
the north in the dark of the moon. 
Both are personal matters. 

The increasing popularity of this 
part of Spain with Europeans and 
Americans in search of a low-cost 
lotus land, even more the determined 
efforts of the national government 
to improve roads and communica- 
tions, will in time domesticate the 
Wild Coast. It will lose its nostalgic 
drowsiness, its flavor of yesterday, 
and begin to bustle, as the Biscay 
resorts already bustle during the 
summer, and Madrid, and Mallorca. 
But this will probably not happen 
for some years. Meanwhile it re- 
mains one of the most delightful 
and economical—spots on the Medi- 
terranean for a real vacation in the 
primary sense of the word: an escape 
from the hurly-burly. 

José Pla says that to enjoy the 
Costa Brava properly “‘it is neces- 
sary to arrive prepared to give to 
laziness the importance it has in life, 
which is considerable,” and goes on 
to suggest that the ease with which 
a visitor to the coast finds it possible 
to do nothing at all “is not one of 
the lesser enchantments, nor one of 
the least-apparent graces, of this 
discreetly beautiful, placid corner of 
the world.’ Other graces are its 
friendliness, its courtesy, its consider- 
ation for strangers. The story is told 
of an English couple, coming down 
to San Feliu from Gerona on the 
narrow-gauge trenecillo, who de- 
cided on the spur of the moment to 
get off and walk from the last town 
at which the tiny train stopped be- 
fore their destination. The day was 
ideal for a hike across the hills, the 
distance only a few miles, and the 
hour appropriate for a cup of tea 
before setting out. They left the 
train without further thought, found 
a village fonda nearby, and had a 
leisurely tea. Afterward, as the hus- 
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band was lighting his pipe, the con- 
ductor of the train coughed politely 
from the fonda’s doorway, where he 
had been waiting for them to finish. 
“If the lady and gentleman will for- 
give me—but now that they have re- 
freshed themselves, and in consideration 
of the schedule—may we depart?” 
Meekly, with mumbled apologies, 
they returned to the train. The other 


passengers nodded and smiled their un- 
derstanding of the English habit of 
taking tea at a certain hour in the after- 
noon, regardless of circumstances. 
The whistle blew, the engine puffed, 
the trenecillo chugged off toward the 
sparkling blue Mediterranean at its 
sedate ten miles an hour. Everybody 
was happy. This is the pace, and the 
temper, of the Costa Brava. THE END 
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In this remote heart of the Australian desert, 


a true “‘gouger” will endure any hardship to possess 


The Opals of Coober P 


by John A. Fitzgerald 


The journey in is a battle. El 
Dorados always seem to be in the 
most inaccessible places, and Coober 
Pedy, opal El Dorado of the Aus- 
tralian desert, is no exception. I went 
in by car, newly equipped with 
heavy-duty tires, but, even so, I took 
the worst jouncing of my life. Those 
400 miles of the Coober Pedy trail, 
northwest from Port Augusta, in 
South Australia, are still pioneer 
country. Half the time the “road”’ is 
swirling red dust, the other half 
jagged ironstone, and almost always 
it’s merely two wheel ruts with a 
high, dangerous crown between that 
threatens constantly to rip out fuel 
tank and sump. The dust is filthy, 
choking stuff, the sun overhead a 
torture, the landscape barrenness in 
a variety of forms. 

The road crosses a waterless ex- 
panse of prickly pale-blue saltbush, 
picks up the water pipeline that 
leads to the Woomera guided-missile 
range, runs over vivid purple rolling 
hills and down into dry white salt 
pans. It cuts through the rocky 
gibber country, then parallels the 
transcontinental railroad’s tracks 
into Wirraminna Station. 

It was night when I left that sheep- 
herders’ center and the path within 
the beams of my headlights came 
alive with vermin rabbit. Nothing 
to do but plow through, crunching 
them into the sandy soil, in spite of 
the danger of tearing the tires on 
their splintering sharp bones; there 
were too many to dodge. Then, sud- 
denly, a shattering of glass, a thud 


and a shape reeling past the open 
window—a wandering kangaroo had 
come out of the darkness too fast to 
see; he’d smashed one of my head- 
lights and I had probably killed him. 

Outside Kingoonya, a tiny 
seventeen-family rail-maintenance 
center, the road turns away from the 
railway, and it’s 164 miles to Coober 
Pedy through one of the worst 
stretches of all—sand bog after sand 
bog. People still are lost here from 
time to time. Only a few years ago, 


a doctor and his family perished of 


thirst when a flying rock pierced 
their car’s fuel tank—it never oc- 
curred to them to drink the water in 
the radiator. Fifteen times in the 
blazing sun I was out sweating with 
the shovel, cursing and throwing 
hessian mats beneath the hot tires. 
Out of the bogs at last, twenty miles 
from Coober Pedy, I found the 
blessing of a graded road—but a 
mixed blessing, for it is coated six 
inches deep with the choking red- 
ness I had by now learned to call by 
its local name, “*bulldust.” 

The car rose over a small crest. . . 
another ... and another. . . out onto 
a plateau. Suddenly, the horizon 
was no longer just a line of rock. It 
was broken by two tall mulga-wood 
poles—the masts of the Flying Doc- 
tor Radio Base—pinpointing the 
settlement of Coober Pedy. 

I had been in mining towns before, 
seen the saloons, the dusty main 
Streets, the groups of chatting folks, 
the ramshackle homes. And as | 
topped the crest I was looking for 
them here. My eyes followed the 
masts to their base—a group of iron- 
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Coober Pedy is a dot surrounded 
by nothing. Its homes are 
invisible; they're all underground 
to escape the 128° heat. 


Two gougers clean some hard-won 
opal outside their tent-covered dugout. 


A group of miners turned huntsmen 
barbecue a joey, a baby kangaroo. 


Outside a typical “family dugout,” 
mamma hangs wash while baby suns. 
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and-timber buildings. The rest of 
the vast valley was deserted. I was 
startled by the emptiness, then I re- 
membered—everyone at Coober 
Pedy lives underground. Coober 
Pedy, an aboriginal name, means 
“white man living underground.” 
That’s the only way men can live 
comfortably here, with a summer 
heat that can hit 128°. 

I scanned the silent, weird opal 
landscape, barren and ochre-red, 
with no vegetation but unhealthy 
saltbush, no trees, no shade, no 
natural water—just about nothing. 
Then I drove up to the group of 
buildings and stepped out into the 
scorching sun and a cloud of dust of 
my own making. On one side was a 
square iron humpy displaying the 
official Australian post-office insig- 
nia. On the other side, built into a 
bare hill, were three clapboard hum- 
pies with scrap-iron roofs. The door 
of one, a store, was ajar. I mounted 
an earthen step and entered. 

Behind a plank that served as a 
counter stood a motherly, gray- 
haired woman wearing a floral- 
printed apron. She was in her early 
fifties and her lined face reflected 
wisdom and character. Her name, I 
learned, was Ethel Wilson, and she 
was known as Empress of the Opal 
Fields. She greeted me suspicious- 
ly—and her suspicion increased 
when I said I was a newspaperman. 
“I’ve got little time for you fellas. 
You come here writin’ all sorts of 
things about us,”’ she said, adjusting 
her glasses, which were mended at 
the bridge with surgical tape. 

Yet, I sensed that her objections 
were not wholly sincere, that she 
was trying chiefly to impress the 
aborigines and children who were 
slowly assembling around us. From 
their attentiveness I could guess that 
as far as Coober Pedy was concerned 
Ethel Wilson’s word was law. 

I told her I intended staying a 
while and she seemed a bit startled. 
But by the time I’d bought a few 
things from the sheives lined with 
canned goods and replenished my 
drinking water from the 500,000- 
gallon government water tank out- 
side, Mrs. Wilson had thawed a 
little. I was allocated the family’s 
“guest dugout”—and before I knew 
it was underground myself. 


During the seven days of my visit 

I supped occasionally at the Wilsons’ 
surface residence, which was three 
years old and the only such home in 
Coober Pedy. The materials to build 
it had been trucked from Darwin by 
Mrs. Wilson, all alone, across 1500 
miles of mostly desert country. “I 
had only one bad day in the whole 
trip,” Mrs. Wilson told me. “Just 
Continued on Page 25 
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out of Erldunda Station I took the 
wrong track and ended up about 
one hundred miles east of my des- 
tination.” 

She even loaded the truck alone, 
for the material was bought at a 
Military Disposals Sale and load- 
ing wasn’t part of the bargain. 
“The load on that three-tonner never 
shifted all the way,” she said proudly. 

She still drives the 400 miles to 
Port Augusta in twenty hours, a 
staggering achievement; the same 
trip had just taken me two days. She 
didn’t scoff at my slowness, though; 
the desert is too tricky. “Fast driv- 
ers never get anywhere around here,” 
she warned me. “I'm the only ex- 
ception.” 

Mrs. Wilson has ten children and 
twenty-two grandchildren, and, since 
her husband is ailing, is family head 
and chief breadwinner. She is store- 
keeper, postmistress, gas-station pro- 
prietor, midwife and Flying Doctor 
Base attendant, registered opal 
buyer and opal cutter and polisher. 

Mrs. Wilson is prouder of her 


homemade house, however, than of 


her achievements in the opal busi- 
ness, in which she has risen from 
miner to one of the biggest field 
buyers of the gem in Australia. “I 
have a kerosene refrigerator, power- 
ful radio, kerosene flatiron and black 
help,” she told me. “I'm not worried 
by strikes or other industrial strife. 
I’m well and soare the kids. We have 
a better-than-average, steady income 
and never go short. It’s a pity more 
Australians haven't the 
make 


younger 
stomach 
themselves both 
cially independent instead of loafing 


to come here and 


useful and finan- 
in cities.” 

Ethel Wilson herself first went into 
the outback in Northern Queens- 
land, contracting as a domestic at 
cattle-station homesteads. Then she 
went into the trucking business, and 
later operated a wartime café in the 
army boom town of Bowen. She has 
traveled from Cape York to the 
Kimberleys a dozen ways through 
virgin country, and she has slept 
with her children in the open as 


often as indoors. 


Every Saturday night Mrs. Wilson 
has two sittings of supper for miners 
who come in from outlying fields to 
meet the weekly mail truck from 
Kingoonya. She won't take a cent 
for the meals, often as many as 
thirty. Perhaps she feels repaid in 
having the right to distribute the 
mail and harangue the driver for 
being overdue. 

A late mail truck is an occasion 


for serious speculation and discus- 


sion. The desert dwellers, many of 


whom arrive in their “best” dress 
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hours before the scheduled time, sit 
about arguing whether it has been 
“bogged in sand south of Eba”’ or 
“broke down north of Ingomar.” 
One fellow will recall that he no- 
ticed “weaknesses” in the vehicle 
the week before. Always, someone is 
jumping to his feet and “hearing 
her coming.” 

When the truck pulls in, the ab- 
origines mill round, though they’ve 
never been known to receive mail. 
The hubbub continues long into the 
night. From my bunk in my “‘guest’s 
dugout” I could hear the raucous 
laughter across the depression in the 
dale outside and I wondered whether 
there could be a liquor consign- 
ment on the truck. 

My dugout was typical of Coober 
Pedy housing. The flickering firelight 
from the earthen hearth played ona 
million gleaming desert minerals in 
the sandstone ceiling above, giving 
the illusion of sleeping under the 
stars. Outside the air was chill. Yet 
the earth all around, having been 
warmed by the sun during the day, 
would provide warmth through the 
night. What the Coober Pedy cave 
dwellers say about their homes is 
true; they are “cool by day and 
warm at night.” 

Outsiders call the 
Coober Pedy “rats of the desert,” 


residents of 


but cave living is actually well 
adapted to the climate and condi- 
tions. I saw the interior of a dozen 
of these man-made caverns and 
found that they belied their un- 
promising exteriors—their front 
““fences”” comprising thousands of 
bottles packed in mud, their front 
porches topped with pieces of pack- 
ing case or the sides of a rusted 
1000-gallon water tank. 

Inside, however, lies anything 
up to three rooms including a 
kitchen-dining room, bedroom and 
storeroom. Most caves have built-in 
wood stoves and plenty of furniture, 
though largely homemade from 
salvaged materials. 

Most opal miners live in these 
‘“*homes”’ about eight months of the 
year. The other four months they 
spend at some southern resort, 
escaping the terrible summer heat 
of Coober Pedy. 

Some of the miners, 
never leave home, except to travel! 
in a twenty-mile radius. Talking, 
eating and sleeping opal, the really 
miner is 


however, 


dedicated 
called here, is hardly conscious of 
heat and hardship. 


gouger, as a 


Australian opal, adjudged the best 
in the world, is a fiery cooped-up 
rainbow. You probably wouldn’t 
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give a dollar a handful for thou- 
sand-dollar opals as they come 
from their desert hide-outs, looking 
like worthless rock chips. Under- 
neath the surface dirt, however, the 
cold opal fire (““color” to the miner) 
glows—as you would discover if you 
should crack one of the rocks apart. 

The base, or potch, of the opal 
mined at Coober Pedy is milky 
white, as it is at Andamooka, Aus- 
tralia’s next biggest field. At the 
Lightning Ridge field in New South 
Wales it’s the more famous and pre- 
cious “Australian black.”” Whatever 
the potch, it’s the “color” in it that 
the gouger is after, that telltale bar 
of fire gleaming at a chipped end of 
the dirty rock. Above and below the 
fire bar lie thicker and worthless 
seams of potch, and these must be 
ground away. 

Geologists believe that the opal at 
Coober Pedy was once sixty to 
seventy feet below the surface. But 
erosion of the plateau brought the 
gems within easy reach of a hand- 
swung pick. Coober Pedy gougers 
mine at only two levels, ten feet and 
twenty-two feet. Their claims meas- 
ure fifty square yards and it’s “one 
man, one claim.” The miner’s-right 
fee to a claim is eighty cents. 

Opal occurs beneath the desert in 
layers or seams of potch. The miner 


sinks a shaft, then cuts horizontally 
into the sandstone. When he strikes 
a potch seam, he chips it, hoping it 
will show color. If it does finally 
glow, it’s glowing dollars. 

Some seams continue long .dis- 
tances, up to one hundred feet, be- 
fore they either fade out or show 
color. The exasperation bred of try- 
ing to swing a pick in burrowlike 
confines reaches unsurpassable mag- 


nitude when a miner travels tens of 


feet and then strikes opal—on the 
boundary of another miner’s claim. 
It often happens that way, and when 
it does a miner remains tight-lipped, 
hoping the man next door will 
abandon the claim before he finds 
the color. This may sound like hard 
dealing to an outsider, but not to a 
gouger. He knows that opal mining is 
a form of gambling. He might work 
two years and barely pay for his 
canned food. Or he might “sink ona 
parcel” in two hours. A poker face 
is in order. 

An opal gouger can do no better 
than uncover a shell, the gold nug- 
get of the trade. These are cockle 
shells that have been “‘opalized.” 
Outside they have regular shell stri- 
ations; inside they’re solid opal. 
They can be worth up to $1000 or 
$2000. Some are two thirds sand- 
stone with a casing of solid opal. 
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Others, more valuable, are just the op- 
posite. 

A careless pick stroke, cracking a 
shell, can mean the difference be- 
tween a fortune and merely “a good 
price.” That is why Coober Pedy’s 
miners will willingly bloody their finger- 
nails to claw the precious shells from 
the sandstone rather than risk dam- 
aging them witha pick. 


These shells, more than 1000 miles 
from the sea today, are relics of a time 
when Australia was divided in two by 
the Great Inland Sea, from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria in the north tothe Great 
Australian Bight in the south. Nearly 
all the surface rubble at Coober Pedy 
bears signs of fossilization, from sea- 
weed in the sandstone to bones and 
shells 220 million years old. 


A daily chore among Coober Pedy’s 
few housewives is opal cleaning. As 
they wash and scrape the sandstone 
from the gem, the jagged rock slashes 
their fingers, but they will tell you 
smilingly that business comes before 
beauty. After the opal is cleaned it 
must be cut and polished, operations 
that require an expert. A diamond 
grinding wheel removes excess potch 
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There’s no more lasting way to remem- 


ber a special occasion... 


than with beautiful palladium jewelry. 


For palladium, sister of platinum, is 
the precious metal for precious moments. 
Its clean, white radiance keeps memories 


bright. 


Palladium acts like a mirror to give a 
diamond extra sparkle and fire. And a dia- 
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Manufacturers of fine jewelry are creat- 
ing exciting new designs in palladium. Ask 
your jeweler to show them to you. Or, write 
us for a nearby source of supply and a free 
copy of our booklet, “The Eight Precious 


Metals”. 


screenings that hide the fire. Then 
the stone is shaped for mounting 
and exactly the right facet must be 
cut for the best fire. Should the 
diamond wheel touch the stone just 
once unnecessarily, the opal fire may 
vanish forever. 

Opal usually retails to Americans, 
biggest customers for the gem, at 
three times the Australian field 
price, the price paid to the miners. 
Buyers from East Coast jewelry 
houses come into the opal fields 
unannounced, working on a take- 
it-or-leave-it cash basis. They are 
a shrewd, hard bunch of experts, 
who wave thick wads of notes in 
front of the miners as they bargain. 

Opal prices have risen with the 
times. Ethel Wilson laments having 
sold 220 ounces of the gem at $2.50 
an ounce in 1934. Today the same 
quality opal would bring her $25 
an ounce. 

The jewelry trade, worried over 
the little opal being mined, is trying 
to attract miners to the desert. But 
opal mining is a job for a single 
man—and for a tough single man at 
that. Living costs are double those 
of the more populated areas. Gas- 
oline, lifeblood of the miners, must 
be trucked overland, and sells for 
eighty cents an imperial gallon. 
Food is correspondingly expensive. 
Yet there are young families at 
Coober Pedy. 

Joe Blatchford, for instance, has 
spent most of his life in opal fields, 
both at Andamooka and Coober 
Pedy. His home, in the center of the 
rich Twelve Mile Field, is a wide 
trench with an iron-and-canvas roof, 
surrounded by heaps of mullock 
from mining excavations. Joe and 
his wife have raised two sons and a 
daughter at Coober Pedy. From 
birth they’ve lived in underground 
homes on powdered milk and an oc- 
casional kangaroosteak. And though 
they've had only correspondence 
schooling their knowledge of gems 
is startling. 

The mulga wood for his wife’s 
stove comes from ten miles away. 
The food she cooks comes in cans 


Exquisite, dainty ... diamond and pearl 
erring » Teak CC . 1 e9c 
earrings by Jack Gutschneider, about $250. fnceee the Wltiesiind” aidan deieih teitaili Yo 
trucked over twelve miles of rugged 
desert. She bathes her children in 
water that has already washed her 
family’s clothes, and is then poured 
over the family’s garden—a solitary 
tomato plant. 

Occasionally, she serves roast 
kangaroo for dinner, preceded by 
kangaroo-tail soup. But the dark, 
strong-tasting meat is a rarity, avail- 
able only when the kangaroos are 
‘““moving”’ through the desert. Then, 
armed with anything that will kill, 
the miners abandon digging to race 
after fresh meat in buckboards that 
bounce and rock across the gibber 
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at thirty-five miles an hour. Am- 
munition for the murderous, heavy 
.303-caliber arms many of the miners 
use costs twenty-eight cents a shell. 
They seldom miss their weaving, 
bounding target. 


Among the forty whites and sev- 
enty aborigines of the Coober Pedy 
diggings, are some personalities who 
have become legends. Bill Oliver 
came to Coober Pedy by camel from 
William Creek railhead, 115 miles 
to the east, when the field was 
discovered in 1914. He and his big 
black cat occupy the biggest cave 
home on the fields. 

He recalls the time when 400 
miners sweated and swore their way 
to a living at Coober Pedy, and when 
it was commonplace to hear of 
“rats” pirating, overnight, a hard- 
fought-for “parcel” of opal. Today’s 
miners feel that working conditions 
in the desert are hard enough— 
“Let’s have no unpleasantness.” 

Vic Williamson was just a boy 
when he jumped the ship that brought 
him from Norway and made his way 
to the opal fields. He has been there 
ever since, living alone on the Eight 
Mile Field, which the rest of the 
miners abandoned several years ago. 
Williamson barely makes a living 
and most of his money goes for 
petrol, but occasionally he rushes to 
Coober Pedy to announce that the 
miners who quit the Eight Mile 
Field were foolish. He has found 
‘another small parcel.” 

Polish air ace Johnnie Bargielowski 
stewed for five years in a Russian 
concentration camp after the Reds 
overran his homeland early in World 
War Il. He eventually escaped, 
joined the Royal Air Force and 
shot down eight Nazi aircraft. Like 
many of the younger miners, he says 
he'll mine opal only until he has 
enough money to build his ““dream 
house.”” Then he'll leave Coober 
Pedy forever. The older miners take 
that sort of talk with a grain of salt. 
Many of them came to Coober Pedy 
as youths and are still there, held by 
opal fever. They insist Coober Pedy 
is only half-tapped—anyone’s pick 
might uncover the yet-to-be-found 
El Dorado. 

But for one group, El Dorado 
seems particularly unattainable. That 
is the band of aborigines who live in 
the shallow depression outside Coober 
Pedy. Most of them are outcasts 
from the big Arunta tribe 400 miles 
to the north, living an aimless, no- 
madic life, mining good opal by 
some mysterious instinct and then 
wasting its proceeds. The men, in ac- 
cordance with tribal ritual, have all 
defaced themselves by knocking out 
one big front tooth. The women run 
to fat but have just about the skin- 


niest legs known to anthropology. The 
children go naked, and what clothes 
the adults wear are ragged and dirty. 
Periodically they all “‘go walkabout,” 
throwing away their clothes and living 
off the desert for as long as a dozen 
weeks at a time. In their more settled 
spells, they half copy the white man’s 
style of living, digging underground 
hovels over which they raise towering 


mulga-wood poles in imitation of the 
radio masts of the white miners, though 
none of them owns a radio. 

It is a hard life in Coober Pedy, but 
it’s a tough band that is living it and 
when the occasion arises they can live 
it to the hilt. Last time a miner had a 
big find, he ordered a truckload of beer 
from Port Augusta for a celebration 
party. The beer took two days to reach 


the settlement in a heat wave of 100 
degrees. When it arrived, the miners 
drank the whole truckload—warm— 
before the driver could unload it. 

That’s the Coober Pedy way of do- 
ing things and most residents wouldn’t 
have it any other way. You hear over 
and over, “That wooden box at Wil- 
son’s store is being kept for me. I’m here 
for the rest of my days.” THE END 
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THIS 49.c STORM WINDOW 


protects your family all winter! 


New Trans-Kleer Storm Window 
Goes on in 5 Minutes Without 


Tools, Hooks, Screws or Nails 
10.8 Sq. Ft. Window Costs only 49/2 ¢ 


Used by U. S. Army in Iceland and 
Alaska—Now Available to Public 


NOW ... Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00 apiece. American industry 
has developed a lightweight flexible product that enables you to seal out wintry blasts 
for only 49!5¢ a window! Imagine it! For pennies per window you can insulate 
EVERY ROOM in your home! This new material was developed by the Gary plant 
of a billion-dollar American manufacturing firm—for use by the U.S. Government 
during the last war. It looks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters or 
rattles. Actually flexible like rubber. Has a tensile strength of over one ton per square 
inch. Crystal clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic materials. Weighs less 
than 1/10th of the lightest glass windows ever developed. Even a large window comes 
to less than 8 oz. Not affected by snow, sleet, rain or dampness—because it’s 100% 
waterproof. Won’t crack even at 53 degrees BELOW FREEZING! Use and re-use it 
YEAR AFTER YEAR for winter comfort and protection. 


LOW-COST HEALTH PROTECTION 


You can hardly see this TRANS-KLEER storm window — it's 
wonderfully transparent, yet it protects your loved ones 
from winter's frigid blasts. And each window costs only 
49\r¢ each! 


Sensational Discovery 
Used By Army To Fight Cold 


One of the big problems of the last war was how 
to defend our troops and protect equipment 
against the ravages of Arctic winters. One of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing companies was 
ordered to build a special plant and soon millions 
of yards of this new material was moving out to 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland and Greenland. 
It was not available to the public because every 
inch went to protect our men, vehicles, planes 
and weapons. Finally, it was released to the 
public and ever since the demand has been 
greater than the supply! The Gary plant of 
famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY is 
working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 


Use Year After Year —No Upkeep Cost! 
At winter's end just fold away your Trans-Kleer 
like cloth for use next year. You can air the room 
anytime, too -lift the Adheso border to let in 
fresh air, then press back and it’s sealed tight 
again! Cleans easily with a damp rag. It’s no 
wonder so many home owners, hospitals, churches 
and public buildings use this tried and tested 
REYNOLDS product! TRANS-KLEER comes 
in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs you only 
$4.95 complete with Adheso border! That is 
enough for 10 windows each measuring 10.8 sq. 
ft..-just 49'oc each! In all you receive 108 
SQUARE FEET for only $4.95! Good GLASS 
storm windows cost from $7.95 to $16.00—for ten 
you'd have to pay $79 to $160.00. With this re- 
markable REYNOLDS product you not only 
save a terrific amount in the purchase price, 
you also cut down enormously on your fuel bills! 
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install Trans-Kleer 
Windows in 5 Minutes 


Trans-Kleer storm windows require no nails, 
hooks, screws or tools. No back-breaking toil or 
broken glass to contend with. Cut off required 
amount, trim to fit the inside of your window, 
large or small, square, round, rectangular—it 
makes no difference! Then press on the special 
Adheso border supplied and your storm window 
is firmly in place. Simple, easy—a child can in- 
stall them! And Trans-Kleer windows, because of 
the LOW CONDUCTIVITY development give 
you real winter protection, actually keep wintry 
blasts out of your home. 


2,000,000 Windows Sold! 


For years, demand for Trans-Kleer has out- 
stripped the supply. Lucky buyers of the first 
windows told their neighbors and the word 
spread. Last year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, 
yet thousands of folks were disappointed when 
the supply ran out. Advertising had to be cur- 
tailed and our huge supply was exhausted earlier 
than anticipated. There will be another wild 
scramble for them this year. Production has been 
planned for 2,500,000 windows this year—but 
even this huge total might not be enough unless 
you act FAST! 


Test In Your Home AT OUR RISK! 


Here’s your chance to get Trans-Kleer on a 
HOME TRIAL BASIS. You can’t lose a single 
penny. Mail the coupon below and a 36 by 432- 
inch kit—108 SQUARE FEET will be shipped 
you immediately, complete with Adheso border. 
Deposit only $4.95 plus postage with the mail- 
man. Try TWO windows inside any room. Test 
them—see for yourself how they seal out drafts. 
Compare the temperature—any 25c thermometer 
will do—compare with any other room in your 
home. See the difference—feel the difference! 
Then if you’re not convinced they’re every bit 
as effective as any storm window— why, just keep 
the TWO windows and return the balance and 
get your $4.95 back at once! 


Avoid Disappointment —Order Now! 


Millions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are 
reading this same ad in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
facilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people 
can turn out so much and no more! Don’t wait 
until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon 
NOW! If you wish to save postage cost, send 
check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 and the windows 
will be shipped postage free. 
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STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 


This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! Has tensile strength of 


over one ton per square inch! Push it with your foot—it stretches—then springs 
back undamaged! Developed for Armed Forces in last war. Installs quickly, 
easily inside windows of all sizes. Made by world-famous REYNOLDS METALS 
COMPANY. 


ADVICE TO READERS 


To Obtain Best Results 
From Storm Windows 


All types of Storm Windows, glass, thermopane, 
plastic can save many dollars in fuel bills if used 
right. Follow these 5 rules for best results: 
1.—Check all leaks. 2.— Make sure windows fit 
tight. 3.—Caulk aluminum type before install- 
ing. 4.—Store wooden frame type in dry place 
to prevent warping. 5.—Replace all cracked 
panes at once. Trans-Kleer ends storage, caulk- 
ing problems, shattered glass, panes to replace, 
leaks to seal! No hard toil to put on or remove! 
Put on quick INSIDE regular window with 
new, improved ADHESO border. Lift Adheso 
border tolet staleair out. Press back and you have perfect sealed-in insulation again! 
(See picture) Freezing weather is coming. Play safe! Order your TRANS-KLEER 
windows NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 168-L-47 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


CANADIANS: Same price! Same guarantee! Order from our Canadian Subsidiary: 
THORESEN LTD., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. US-47, Montreal 1, Que. 
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RUSH FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Thoresen's, Dept. 168-L-47 

352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, W. Y. 

RUSH. kits of Trans-Kicer measuring 108 sq. ft. each, enough for 10 windows 

averaging 10.8 sq. ft. each. Include improved Adheso Sealing Border and easy picture 

instructions at no extra cost. I will try 2 windows and if I'm not satisfied for any 

reason, I'll return the remainder within one week for FULL REFUND of my money. 

I will keep the 2 windows free. 

C) Payment enclosed. Send Prepaid. C) Send C.O.D. plus postage. 
CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED 

0) 2 KITS (216 sq. ft.) 


for 20 windows —8.95 


C) 1 KIT 
for 10 windows 
Name 


Address 


108 sq. ft. 
4.95 


City State 
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The Scotch Mail 

© Correspondence pours into this 
letter-drop from all over the world— 
from Katmandu, from the Impene- 
trable Forest, from Buckingham 
Palace and the White House, from 
Colombo, Jolo, Borgo, Sulu, Coober 
Pedy and Bali. 

Photographers write to ask for 
more expense money and to tell us 
that it is raining (it is a/ways raining 
where our photographers are); con- 
tributors write to ask how they can 
be expected to face their muse again 
after we have heartlessly deleted an 
adjective from the eleventh para- 
graph of their last piece; subscribers 
write to tell us that we are full of 
genius or full of hot air. All of us 
here enjoy this daily full letter pouch 
and all of us are extremely popular 
with young stamp-collecting nieces 
and nephews. However, the most star- 
tling communication any HOLIDAY 
editor has received this year didn’t 
come through the mails at all: it 
came in a bottle. 

Frank Zachary, our Art Director, 
stopped off on a hot evening a few 
weeks ago and purchased a fifth of 
Scotch. When he arrived home, he 
unwrapped this treasure and was 
preparing to pour a little of its con- 
tents On The Rocks when his eye 
was caught by a bit of script on the 
tissue paper he had just removed 
from the bottle. 

Written in broad pencil on the 
corner of the paper was the name 
and address of a girl in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and the desperate words, 
‘Please drop a line!” 

This is to tell Miss Betty Bourke, 
bottle-wrapper with John & Robert 
Harvey & Co., Ltd., that her mes- 
sage has been received and that 
Frank is going to answer just as 
soon as he can get his hands on an 
east-bound fifth of bourbon. The 
Scotch was delicious, thank you. 


Sean O' Faolain: 
A 3-D nationality. 


Ivy League Man: 
An indescribable mien. 


Children’s World: 
lisak of Lapland. 
Arlette of France. 
Emmanuel of Uganda. 


Anglo-Italian Irishman . 


@ Here is another letter, delivered 
by more conventional means from 
Knockaderry, Killiney, County Dub- 
lin, which may explain how come 
we asked a wonderful Irish writer, 
Sean O’Faolain, to write this month’s 
article (on page 42) about that won- 
derful Italian city of Venice. 

This, in fact, is Mr. O’Faolain’s 
third story for us about Italy; you 
may well remember his stunning 
analysis of the Italian people in our 
all-Italy issue last April. Writes 
Mr. O’Faolain: 

“I did not enter the beloved land 
of Italy until after the War, so I 
never saw it, I am rather glad to say, 
under Fascism. I saw it as a middle- 
aged man and the coup de foudre 
was, as it is always said to be at that 
age, devastating and a total illumina- 
tion. I have been back every time I 
could since then, sometimes twice a 
year, sometimes for two weeks, 
sometimes for two months, indiffer- 
ent to the season. I feel | have added 
another dimension to my national- 
ity: Anglo-Italian Irishman. 

“But to Italians | am always an 
Irishman, and this pleases both of us 
because they and I| know that be- 
tween the Celt and the Latin there is 
less of a gap than between any other 
races. ... It has helped enormously 
being both Irish and Catholic. Un- 
der the color and the gaiety and the 
apparent easy-goingness of the Ital- 
ian nature there is a lot of hardness 
and clarity and common-sense. They 
have not as much hardness, | think, 
as the Irish, who are readier to face 
the more brutal facts of life such as 
evil and death; but they have an 
infinitely greater love of sheer living. 
They complete my Irishness, extend 
it, enrich it, and I am intensely 
grateful to them for that.” 

We believe this charming letter 
contains a high-assay nugget, worth 


HOLIDAY 


studying by visitors to foreign 
countries: Travel abroad adds an- 
other dimension to one’s nationality. 


Heroes, All Sizes 
@® Our Hero next month (Novem- 
ber) will be wearing a tweed jacket, 
rather baggy gray flannel trousers, a 
Brooks Bros. button-down shirt, a 
striped necktie and scuffed white 
buckskin shoes. He will be carrying 
an armload of books, his hair will 
be cut short, and his expression will 
be at once indescribable but highly 
identifiable. An Ivy League man, in 
short. You will meet him in a series 
of three fine articles about eight fine 
universities—Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, Brown, Columbia, 
Cornell and Pennsylvania—whose 
undoubted influence on this coun- 
try is more often felt than analyzed. 
One thing we guarantee about this 
package: you will react. You may 
be amused, you may be made proud, 
or your blood-pressure may rocket. 
Starting the next month, in De- 
cember, is an entirely different series 
about young people, very young 
people. Called Children’s World, it 
is a three-part, picture-and-text visit 
with an assortment of charming and 
surprising boys and girls from places 
like Peru, Lapland, Cuba, Japan, 
Holland and the U.S.A. This isa suc- 
cessor to our two earlier and much- 
discussed essays into human geog- 
raphy— Youth and the World and 
World of Women. We are excited 
about it because we think it is un- 
doubtedly the best of the three. 
And coming back to this month, 
our own favorite story is, quite 
naturally, the astonishing and in- 
timate portrait of one of the world’s 
great men, Arturo Toscanini, which 
begins on page 34. The author, mu- 
sic critic Samuel Chotzinoff, has 
been a musical associate of the Ma- 
estro’s for many years. THE END 
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rare 17th Century Italian flintlock. Once owned by 


John T. Amber, Esq., (seated) holds a very 
earms of the Amber Collection 


Charles II, King of Spain, this pistol is one of the many prized fir 


by Connoisseurs the World over 


Prized 


Among the masterpieces of the gunsmith’s art are the magnificent 
pistols of the world-famed Amber Collection. And among the mastet 


rt is world-famed Vat 69. This prized Scotch 
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T A 1 is extraordinarily smooth and distinctive in flavour. Join the connois- 
conti Aromat A seurs. Enjoy Vat 69 oe. & light, mild Scotch 


TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V 


Imported by PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 








ne of the great personality stories of our time 


On the next page begins an intimate portrait of 

one of the world’s truly great men, Arturo Toscanini, written by 
his musical associate of many years, the distinguished 
author-critic Samuel Chotzinoff. For decades the incomparable 
Maestro has been a stormy legend in the world 

of great music; no man has been more fiercely dedicated to 
his art, more superbly gifted as an artist. In concert 

halls, on television, on radio, untold millions of Americans 
have heard his music; and yet how many know 

the man himself or understand the dedicated passion 

that fires his genius? Here, in four exciting 

installments, is a superbly living portrait—gay, moving 

and brilliantly written—that, for the first time, 

reveals the true Toscanini, both the man and the genius. 


We sincerely hope you enjoy it as much as we did. 


—THE EDITORS 





TOSCANINI 


by Samuel C 


he first time I met Arturo Toscanini was in the spring of 
1926. I was then music critic for the New York World, and I had 
been sent to Europe to report on musical events. In Paris, one 
day, I received a cablegram from my editor, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, telling me to go to Milan to investigate reported trouble 
between Toscanini and the Fascists. Rumors had reached New 
York that Toscanini had refused to open his performances at La 
Scala with the Fascist hymn and had severed his connection 
with the Milan Opera House. 

Knowing Toscanini’s distaste for newspapermen, I took the 
precaution of obtaining a letter of introduction from a friend of 
his in New York. This letter, wrapped in a hundred-lire note, | 
presented to the concierge at Via Durini 20, the Maestro’s 17th 
Century house in the heart of Milan. I was shown into a music 
room furnished in Victorian style, hung with many Victorian 
paintings in elaborate gilt frames, and adorned further with 
bronze figures of Verdi, Puccini and Catalani; in black boxes, 
under glass, | saw plaster death masks of Beethoven and Verdi. 
The Maestro came in after a few minutes, shook my hand 
warmly and motioned me to a chair. He was smartly dressed. 
Though the day was hot he wore a vest, a starched shirt and wing 
collar; starched cuffs protruded from the sleeves of his black 
morning coat. His pants were striped, and his small shoes were 
newly shined. His sparse, soft white hair was brushed up at the 
sides, giving him the look of a satyr. His pepper-and-salt mus- 
tache was neatly trimmed, with both ends sticking up in a point. 
His face was richly sunburned; although he was almost sixty, 
there was not a wrinkle on it. Fearing that I might never again 
have a chance to see him at such close range, | boldly scanned 
his face and figure. I was struck by the classic mold of his head, 
the beauty of his face, the dark intensity of his eyes; his look 
was so piercing that his eyes seemed to shoot out actual rays. | 
knew I was in the presence of a great man. 

I told him frankly the purpose of my visit. He replied with a 
stream of Italian which I could not understand. A servant 
brought in coffee and poured two demitasses. I took a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar ; the Maestro took four. We drank in silence. I began 
again, speaking slowly and in a kind of pidgin English that | 
hoped he would be able to grasp. I said I did not wish to pry 
into his affairs, but that his resistance to Fascism was of great 
concern to the world. My paper would like to have the privilege 
of presenting his side of the story, and so on. As I spoke I felt 
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from the perplexed expression on his face that he did not under- 
stand a word. When I finished he stared intently at me for a 
while, and then looked away with the helpless air of a man who 
had tried his best to comprehend and could do no more. “‘I see,” 
I said sadly, “‘you don’t understand English.”’ He nodded. De- 
feated, I rose to go. We shook hands. He saw me out politely, 
and as I descended the stairs he called out, “See Smeeze.”’ | 
stopped and turned around, expecting him to say more. But no 
elucidation followed. “See Smeeze, see Smeeze,” he reiterated, 
and I walked down the Via Durini repeating the cryptic words in 
an effort to arrive at their meaning. 

Near the Scala I ran into Max Smith, the music critic on the 
New York American. Max was the only newspaperman Tos- 
canini could tolerate, and Max in turn was extremely devoted to 
Toscanini; for him the Maestro was the world’s only musical 
saint and he, Max, was his self-confessed acolyte. He followed 
the Maestro wherever he went and kept voluminous notes on his 
performances, even to the metronomic timings of every piece of 
music he played, all for the benefit, presumably, of posterity. | 
was therefore not at all surprised to find Max in Milan. 

Max spoke Italian well. I told him about my visit in the Via 
Durini and asked if he could make anything out of the 
Maestro’s advice or admonition or whatever the strange words 
implied. Max laughed and said it was plain enough: ‘ ‘See 
Smeeze’ meant ‘See Smith.’ He was merely referring you to me 
for information about the La Scala situation.” 

“But doesn’t Toscanini speak any English?” I asked. “After 
all, he spent seven winters in New York, from 1908 to 1915.” 
Max blushed and turned the subject to the Maestro’s present 
difficulties with the Milan Fascists. It then dawned on me that I 
had been the victim of the Maestro’s extraordinary histrionic 
powers. Unwilling to discuss his troubles with me, he pretended 
he could neither speak nor understand English. He had carried 
out his deception with the finesse of a great actor. And todrama- 
tize his ignorance of the language and at the same time to show 
his willingness to be helpful he had cannily referred me to his 
diplomatic acolyte. I could see that Italy had lost a star actor 
when Toscanini took up the baton. 

That winter Toscanini was back in New York conducting the 
Philharmonic Symphony. I went to see him in the green room of 
Carnegie Hall after his first concert. | was amused to hear him 
speak beautiful, if archaic, English. And when I asked why he 











had misled me in Milan, he replied 
that he had never in his life given an 
interview to a newspaperman, and 
never would. Then, with a mischie- 
vous twinkle he added, “But you be- 
lieved me, absolutely, no?” I told 
him that he was a wonderful actor 
and that he had me fooled, abso- 
lutely! He looked very plegsed. 


I haunted the green room of Car- 
negie Hall after every Toscanini con- 
cert. Though I was entitled, as a 
music critic, to a pair of seats, I sub- 
scribed to a second-tier box, one 
practically over the stage, from 
which I could see the conductor at 
very close range. For Toscanini had 
cast his spell over me, as he did over 
everyone who had access to him. 
Yet seeing him at close range did 
nothing to explain the mystery of 
his power. He did not, in fact, exer- 
cise power. He radiated it, effort- 
lessly, unconsciously, like some ab- 
solute monarch of a long, unbroken, 
unopposed line of absolute mon- 
archs. Nor could familiarity reveal 
the secret of his personal fascination. 
There was no one in any way like 
him, no one to whom I could com- 
pare him. 

He was (and is) a law unto him- 
self. | have never heard anyone seri- 
ously oppose him to his face on any 
subject whatsoever. One could dis- 
agree only silently, for open opposi- 
tion might result in the most un- 
pleasant of penalties—ostracism. To 
be shut out from that most exciting, 
that most exhilarating personality 
was a dismaying deprivation. Of 
course no one would dare question 
his musical judgments. His knowl- 
edge of music was encyclopedic, his 
opinions solidly founded and there- 
fore irrefutable. His talk on music 
was not academic. He did not regard 
music as an end in itself. It was for 
him a humane art, valid only when 
it expressed the heart or soul of 
man. That was why he distrusted 
purely contrapuntal musical forms. 
He often quoted Verdi on that very 
subject. He mistrusted the fugue, ex- 
cept for a few rare instances of what 
he called “human” fugues like the 
finale of Beethoven's String Quartet 
in C Major, Op. 59, and the finish of 
Verdi's Falstaff. 

He loved certain Italian music so 
extravagantly as to make one sus- 
pect a tinge of chauvinism. And he 
was very proud of Scarlatti, Rossini, 
"Verdi, Donizetti, Bellini and his 
great friend Catalani. “Only an Ital- 
ian could have written such music,” 
he said. ** Not Beethoven, not Weber, 
not Wagner, no...no...and no!” 
But, though the sincerity of his ad- 
miration for his countrymen was 
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ow eighty-eight, Arturo Toscanini sits in a favorite chair 
at his home in Milan, with his daughter’s poodle, 
Farouche. He eats lightly, receives visitors, works every 
afternoon. Here he takes an apéritif before luncheon. 


beyond question, his protestations 
were not without overtones of envy. 
As an Italian he envied, secretly, the 
“cold” Teutonic countries their great 
musical figures of the past. However, 
his standard for Italian music was 
very high, except in certain instances 
when a personal bias made him en- 
dow a friend with the highest crea- 
tive qualities. 

Toscanini has always maintained 
that he has never permitted personal 
relationship to affect his musical 


judgments. Yet there is some evi- 


dence to the contrary. There is, for 
example, the music of his country- 
man, teacher and friend Martucci. 
When Toscanini was young Mar- 
tucci was one of the first conductors 
to champion the music of Wagner 
and Brahms in Italy. Martucci was a 
very serious man, lofty in character 
and personally unassuming. Tosca- 
nini loved him unreservedly, so 
much so that he failed to perceive 
that Martucci’s own compositions 
were unoriginal and showed a va- 
riety of influences, particularly that 
of Brahms. The fact that the public 
did not take to Martucci’s music sad- 
dened Toscanini but made him more 


determined to play it. Wherever he 
went to conduct, Toscanini relent- 
lessly played a symphony or con- 
certo of Martucci. Toscanini’s own 
family did not share his enthusiasm 
for his old teacher’s music. They 
dreaded, like any audience, having 
to sit through a long composition 
that sounded like Brahms _ yet 
wasn't. But they dared not say so. 
However, they would warn me (as 
NBC’s musical director) that the 
Maestro intended to play a Mar- 
tucci composition, hoping that | 
might discover some way to avert 
what all of us considered rather a 
disaster. And one year, following 
such a warning, | tried what | 


thought was a subtle insinuation of 


my own distaste for Martucci. 
“Maestro,” I said with an air of in- 
nocence, “does Martucci ever re- 
mind you of Brahms?” The Maestro 
regarded me wonderingly. “Never!” 
he snapped. And Martucci’s 2nd 


Symphony duly appeared on one of 


his programs. 

The Maestro not only adored 
Martucci’s music, he also revered 
him as a man. The Maestro remem- 
bered even Martucci’s wife as a 





paragon of what a conductor’s help- 
mate ought to be. Mrs. Toscanini 
generally accompanied her husband 
to rehearsals, unpacked his valise, 
set out his things and acted as valet; 
but the moment he left the green 
room for the stage she would go out 
shopping, returning in time to help 
him change his undershirt and al- 
paca rehearsal coat at intermission. 
Once when she was late in returning 
the Maestro said witheringly, “*Mar- 
tucci’s wife was always around. She 
never left his dressing room for a 
moment. Mai— Mai (never, never)!” 


While Toscanini knew everything 
there was to know about music and 
could give any musicologist and 
theoretician cards and spades on 
the subjects of harmony, counter- 
point, musical form and musical 
history, his peasant intuition and 
levelheadedness had, like Verdi's, 
steered him clear of the lofty tom- 
foolery that makes some excellent 
musicians forget the primary objec- 
tive of music—namely, the expres- 
sion of emotion through song. The 
admonition “canta” (sing) was al- 
ways on his lips. ““Canta!”’ he for- 
ever implored or screamed at orches- 
tras and at singers, and he hunted 
the melody in a composition relent- 
lessly, like a hunter stalking his 
prey. The architecture of music as 
exemplified in the symphonic form 
was, for him, a structure of melodic 
fabrics. A symphony, from a simple 
melodic one by Haydn or Mozart to 
one as complex as Sibelius’ Fourth, 
was a continuous song. Evén great 
composers sometimes unwittingly 
bury melodic continuity under lay- 
ers of secondary sound; Toscanini 
would keep these secondary matters 
down to a level that permitted the 
melody to flow unimpeded. At the 
same time his patrician abhorrence of 
sentimentality kept him from adding 
meretricious luster or passion to 
melody, whether in symphony or 
opera. That was why critics and in- 
tellectual dilettantes called his in- 
terpretation of Teutonic symphonic 
music “‘Italianate,”’ and his interpre- 
tation of Italian opera ““Germanic.” 


In the late twenties, when he was 
the musical director of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, Tos- 
canini lived in a modest suite at the 
Astor Hotel. A large advertising 
sign twinkled perpetually outside 
his living-room window. It did not 
disturb him in the least. On the con- 
trary, he liked to watch it. He also 
enjoyed the crowds and the bustle in 
the lobbies of the hotel and the din 
of the surrounding Times Square 
area. In a narrow brownstone house 





connecting with the hotel lived his 
friends Fred and Elsa Muschen- 
heim, who were the proprietors of 
the Astor. The Muschenheims loved 
music and adored musicians, and 
gave large suppers for visiting and 
resident artists. The suppers for Tos- 
canini were very special oceasions 
because of the risk they entailed. 
Suppers for other musical celebri- 
ties held no risk whatsoever. There 
was rarely any doubt that the 
guest of honor, no matter how cele- 
brated, would show up. Nor was 
there any difficulty about whom to 
invite with the guest of honor. Not 
so with Toscanini. 

In the first place, it had to be as- 
certained what Toscanini thought of 
the guests the Muschenheims pro- 
posed to invite. The Maestro had 
the most definite likes and dislikes. 
These, however, fluctuated unac- 
countably. He might look with dis- 
favor today on a person he had 
cherished only yesterday. It was es- 
sential to check with him or his 
family or his friends. Furthermore, 
the Maestro held to a rigid code of 
behavior and morals, the test of 
which even members of his family 
and his intimate friends had to meet 
or suffer ostracism. For example, he 
frowned on divorce. While he cheer- 
fully pointed out that marital fidelity 
was unnatural to man, he insisted 
that the legal bonds of matrimony 
were inviolable. A man might, and 
perhaps should, have as many mis- 
tresses as he desired, but he could 
have only one wife. Those of his 
friends who contemplated divorce 
had to take into account the loss of 
his friendship. The Maestro aiso dis- 
approved of remarriage after the 
death of a husband or wife, though 
he might forget his disapproval if the 
second marriage occurred after a re- 
spectable interval of several years. 
Any shorter period earned his dis- 
pleasure and inspired swift retalia- 
tion. He struck back at one of his 
closest friends who married again 
only one year after his wife’s demise. 
Notwithstanding their previous inti- 
mate association the Maestro never 
again saw or spoke to the man. Thus 
anyone desiring to entertain Tosca- 
nini was obliged to be informed on 
the up-to-the-minute status of the 
Maestro’s friends. 

In the second place the Maestro’s 
acceptance of an invitation was no 
guarantee of his attendance, espe- 
cially on nights when he was con- 
ducting. Everything depended on 
how the concert (or opera) went. 
He might drive up to the stage en- 
trance of Carnegie Hall at 8 P.M. (he 
was the soul of promptness) in the 
best of spirits and three hours later 


leave it in black despair. There 
could then be no question of supper. 
The Maestro went straight to his 
bedroom at the Astor where, 
screaming imprecations at his or- 
chestra or at himself, or both, he 
finally went exhausted and supper- 
less to bed. Once, in Milan, after he 
conducted an opera at La Scala, he 
returned dejectedly to his home, 
where the table was set for the usual 
delayed dinner. As the members of 
his family made for the dining room 
he placed himself in front of the 
door and barred their entrance with 
planted feet and outstretched arms. 
“What!” he raged, “‘you can eat 
after such a performance! Shame on 
you. .. . Shame!” And the family 
perforce went hungry to bed. 

The Muschenheims were Philhar- 
monic Symphony subscribers and at- 
tended all of the Maestro’s conceris. 
But not until they heard the very 
last note of a concert could they be 
certain he would grace their board a 
half hour later. The hazards were 
many—an orchestral mishap, ill- 
timed applause, the reluctance of the 
soloist of the evening to take a bow 
alone, anything at all. One bitter 


February evening the Muschen- 
heims left Carnegie Hall secure in 
the belief that everything was all 
right, that nothing had occurred to 
prevent the Maestro from coming to 
their house for supper as he had 
promised. They left, alas, a moment 
too soon. As the Maestro was taking 
his final bow an overenthusiastic ad- 
mirer advanced to the stage and 
placed a floral wreath at the conduc- 
tor’s feet. Quite unaware that his 
hero associated floral offerings with 
mortuary rites, the donor was 
hardly prepared for his idol’s 
strange reaction to his gift. Seeing 
the wreath, the Maestro blanched, 
stood irresolute for a moment, then 


turned tail and fled. Once clear of 


the stage he did not, as usual, pro- 
ceed to his dressing room to change 
his sweat-drenched undershirt. In- 
stead he ran to the stage-door exit, 
scampered down the steps two ata 
time, gained the street and turned 
to Seventh Avenue, down which he 
fled at top speed, followed by Bruno 
Zirato, the Philharmonic manager, 
who had tried to intercept his flight 
and now, winded and distraught, 
limped helplessly far behind him. 


he Maestro is amused at an old picture of himself. 
With him is his daughter Wally, Countess Castelbarco, 
who runs his home. Another daughter, Wanda, married 
pianist Vladimir Horowitz; his manager is son Walter. 


Bareheaded, his starched shirt and 
collar wilted, the frock-coated con- 
ductor pushed his way nimbly through 
the crowds in Times Square, gained 
his hotel and shut himself in his 
room for the night. At the same mo- 
ment the unsuspecting Muschen- 
heims were greeting their guests. 
Their butler, holding a tray with a 
glass and a bottle of wine, stood at 
the living-room door waiting for 
Toscanini. (On arrival the Maestro 
usually declared he was “thirty” 
[thirsty] and a glass of champagne 
was always ready for him to put him 
in a genial humor, and thus ease the 
tension of the other guests.) 

On this night, however, the ten- 
sion was eased by a phone call 
from Mrs. Toscanini saying the 
Maestro would not be down. Sup- 
per was served, conversation was 
animated and uninhibited. There 
were several musical “lions” among 
the guests. But there was a notice- 
able want of glamour. 

On those fortunate evenings when 
nothing untoward happened at Car- 
negie Hall and the Maestro did ar- 
rive, the Muschenheim home seemed, 
to this guest at any rate, the most 
exciting place in the world. Aside 
from the Maestro one might find 
oneself seated at table next to Fritz 
Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Lotte Lehmann or some 
other world-famous artist. The Ma- 
estro was, of course, the focal point 
and his presence affected all the 
other guests, both great and near- 
great. No one disputed his suprem- 
acy and no one ever seriously chal- 
lenged his views, whether on music 
or affairs in general. Mrs. Toscanini 
might sometimes say quietly but 
dogmatically, ““No, Papa, non e 
vero!’ and the atmosphere for a 
while would grow tense. But by and 
large the Maestro held forth with- 
out interruption. 

His opinions of men and events 
were positive to a degree. Such-and- 
such an occurrence was a “scan- 
dalo,” or else, on the contrary, “‘una 
This or that woman 
magnifica,” 
stupida e 


meraviglia.” 
was “‘una bella donna 
or else “‘una donna bruta 
schifosa !”’ Seated at the head of the 
table and flanked on either side by a 
pretty woman (the hostess unself- 
ishly saw to that) Toscanini, his eyes 
flashing, talked quickly and passion- 
ately, his hoarse, raucous, guttural 
voice holding everyone’s attention. 
This voice, by ordinary standards 
strident and unlovely, seemed to rise 
from some deep, seething well of 
the emotions, and it spoke directly 
to the senses with the force of 
strange music. Like music, it out- 

Continued on Page 68 
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The Southwest's most popular winter spa 
is a busy industrial city in the middle of a desert. 


Temperamentally, however, it is a fun town where 


folks take time to play—from square dancing at Old Tucson, 


a set from the film Arizona, to frolicking by 


scenic hotel pools like that of the Hacienda del Sol 
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TUCSON 


by Frank Waters 


t sprawls out flatly and haphazardly in brilliant sunshine on 
| the great upland desert that sweeps northward from Sonora 
a town that might have been dropped among wrinkled lumps of 
parched brown rock and black volcanic lava 325 miles west of 
El Paso, 520 miles east of Los Angeles, and 65 miles north of the 
Mexican border town of Nogales. It is one of Arizona’s oldest 
Indian and Spanish settlements and one of its newest Anglo 


. a sedate boom town... an 
. . but, with all its contra- 


resorts. A gentled cowtown . . 
anomaly of anomalous Arizona . 


dictory flavors, a town whose subtle charm is compounded of 


its insistent sunshine and pervading sense of space. 

It seems strange to feel this quality in metropolitan Tucson. 
Up on our little ranch in Northern New Mexico we look down 
upon a vast panorama—stretching from the gorge of the Rio 


Grande to the mountain walls of Colorado—that often seems too 
perfectly painted and framed to be real. But the Sangre de Cris- 
tos break the sweep of space, and even the little central plazas of 
the village of Arroyo Seco below, and of Taos across the reser- 
vation, box out the pressing immensities of land and sky. 

Tucson shuts out nothing. It lies flat and centerless on the 
floor of an ancient sea that still carries visible memories of its 
flowing tides. The scaly-hided desert hills—the Santa Catalinas 
to the northeast, the Rincon mountains to the s__theast, the 
Tucson mountains on the west and the Tortolita mountains on 
the northwest—are merely crests of the flowing land. Every- 
where it reaches into Tucson, and Tucson reaches out to it. 

You first notice this as your plane circles for a landing. Offi- 
cial Tucson is a town of twelve square miles area, yet you see it 





spattered over an urban area of ten times that 
size. When you drive through town its broken 
pattern is even more apparent. 

To reach the low, rambling house in which we 
are now vacationing, we drive east on Broad- 
way. Parallel to it on the north we hear the roar- 
ing traffic of Speedway. But between these two 
asphalt currents there juts, like a sandy spit, our 
two-acre patch of greasewood and cactus. Behind 
the house is Janey’s corral, in which Star is neigh- 
ing welcome. In the middle of what other 
large city can you corral a horse? Or hear doves 
and quail in virgin chaparral? Yet our place is 
not unusual in Tucson. All the houses are built 
so low and far apart, a jack rabbit could tear 
through town any night without missing a jump 

How good it is to stretch out in the patio for a 
sun bath—in January, and only six hours from 
the little ranch in New Mexico cringing under a 
blizzard! The insistent Arizona sun seeps into 
your pores, sinks into your joints. This is the 
simple secret of Tucson’s appeal. 


Just how and when news of its climate began to 
spread no one knows. Nearly forty years ago, our 
next-door neighbor tells me, her father suffered 
an attack of bronchial asthma while traveling in 
Egypt. A doctor in Cairo gave him some surpris- 
ing advice. ““When you return home,” he said, 
“go to a little town out in the Arizona desert. 
Tuckson is its name. It has the best climate in 
America for respiratory diseases.” 

Tucson, however, was still comparatively un- 
known during the late twenties when I used to 
pass through on my way to Mexico. The rattle- 
trap bus would arrive at midnight, stopping near 
an old, cheap hotel. No one was ever at the desk. 
1 would walk down the hot, musty hall, peering 
in open doorways to find a room with an empty 
bed. Next morning, if the clerk still had not 
shown up, | would leave a note and two dollars. 
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What a pleasant old town it was with its sun- 
drenched adobes and empty streets. Preponder- 
antly Spanish in looks and temperament, it was 
reminiscent of a gracious and rather down-at-the- 
heels old caballero who, with his sombrero pulled 
over his eyes, dozed contentedly in the sun. 

Today all this has changed. Since 1940 the city 
population has jumped from 35,000 to 62,000, 
and that of the metropolitan area from 58,000 to 
185,000. Tucson’s reputation as a health center is 
widespread. It boasts more sunshine than any 
other resort city in the world—an average of 
eleven hours a day. 

This, plus its average annual temperature of 
67°, and its low relative humidity of 40, rec- 
ommends Tucson to sufferers from arthritif, 
sinusitis, rheumatic fever, pulmonary and bron- 
chial diseases, who come from every state anid 
almost seventy foreign countries. 

“We were driving from Chicago to California 
to find a place to settle for my husband’s health,’ 
said the woman at a snack bar on the Benson 
highway where we stopped for coffee, ““when he 
had a terrible coughing fit. So we stayed over- 
night. Next morning he felt fit as a fiddle. We 
been here ever since.” 

“Right here,” echoed a big, genial man in 
coveralls who had walked in the door, ‘and 
feelin’ fit as a fiddle ever since! See that motel out 
the window? That’s the very place we stayed. 
Well, | own that now. And I’m putting up new 


units every year—building them myself!” 


Thousands of winter visitors flock into Tucson 
between January and April for “fun in the sun,” 
swelling a tourist industry that has jumped from 
$4,000,000 in 1944 to $28,500,000 in 1954. No 
longer must those visitors depend on the infa- 
mous “Tucson bed” which the frontier traveler 
made by lying on his stomach and covering him- 
self with his back. The town’s twenty-six hotels, 


thirty guest ranches, 117 motels, as well as auto 
and trailer courts, accommodate them at prices 
ranging from $25 a week to $25 and more a day. 

El] Conquistador, near our house, was built 
thirty years ago out on the empty desert. Now it 
stands, a big warm-brown Spanish-Colonial 
building set in twenty acres of palm-bordered 
lawn, virtually in the middle of urban Tucson. 
The Pioneer, downtown, and the Santa Rita are 
other notable old-timers. 

The rambling and inconspicuous Arizona Inn 
has achieved an air of quiet elegance. Isabella 
Greenway King, who established it, was a woman 
of remarkable talents: bridesmaid to Franklin 
Delano and Eleanor Roosevelt, Congresswoman 
from Arizona, operator of a cattle ranch, large 
stockholder in the historic Southern Arizona 
Bank and Trust Company, and a world traveler. 
| asked her daughter, Mrs. Charles Breasted, how 
she happened to build the inn. 

‘**About nineteen hundred and thirty,” she told 
me, ““mother was in a project to make furniture 
for war veterans. A hotel in town liked the furrfi- 
ture and ordered some—then suddenly it canceled 
the order. So mother started a motel to use it.” 

Remarkable about all of Tucson’s hotels is the 
low key to which they are pitched, compared with 
the resort hotels along the Strip in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. No lavish décor, no gambling, no enter- 
tainment. | asked Edward Meyer, manager of 
El Conquistador, what he did to draw guests. 

“Very little,” he admitted. “‘We show movies 
and have square dances once a week. Our biggest 
job is to help guests to relax—not to provide them 
with artificial stimulus.” 

Almost every night club started in Tucson has 
been a fizzle. Sunshine and outdoor relaxation 
There are three golf 
municipal, motel 
skiing slopes. 


are what visitors want. 


courses... tennis courts. . 
and private swimming pools... 
A winter snow on the Santa Catalinas is a 


notable event. Continued on Page 111 





Things to do around Tucson (left 
to right): Watch the horses from 
the clubhouse at Rillito. Take a 
golf lesson from the pro at Tucson 
Country Club, where funny hats 
are prized. Ride the Sabino Can- 
yon trails. Skion Mt. Lemmon, an 
hour’s drive from town. Join the 
railbirds and enjoy Tucson's winter 
rodeo—La Fiesta de los Vaqueros. 
Or play a conversational game of 
poker at Saddle and Surrey ranch. 


sunshine and endless distance. 


The pretty girl in the lacelike wicker chair is on the terrace of a home whose back yard is wondrous desert 
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The intimate, private, natural Venice is rarely 
more than a few oar strokes 

from showplace Venice. This sequestered-looking 
byway, the Rio dell’ Angelo, is a 

downtown canal, just behind San Marco basilica. 


by Sean O'’Faolain 


VENICE 


She casts a spell like no city on earth, 
this magic floating isle of ribboned gondoliers, 


winding canals and carved old palaces 


t is amusing to observe how quickly travelers to Venice become epi- 
| cureans. Three or four visits suffice. At first we gobble it up in a wild 
jumble of gondolas and palaces, canals and islands, campi and campielli, 
Titians and Tintorettos, and come away with a glazed look in our eyes. 
A couple of visits later we are content to sit and let it seep in at something 
nearer to the proper Italian tempo. And then, after one or two more 
visits, we discover that we have become choosy; we list the pictures or 
palazzi we want to see, at our ease, and carefully select our restaurants: 
perhaps the Belvedere, on the Lido, for its sunset view over the city; 
lunch at the Golf Club for its coolness; or at the beach-restaurant of the 
Excelsior. We may remember that September is good for oysters but too 
warm for mille foglie—that exquisite creamy pastry composed, it seems, 
of perfume and air. We observe the hour the shade leaves the Piazza and 
we follow the sun to the Zattere, after first glancing across at the Goddess 
of Fortune whose gold shield on the orb of the Customs House measures 
the wind. We may decide not to come until the end of September, or even 
later, when the tourist crush has thinned out and we can pretend that we 
are something better than tourists. As if, to quote Rose Macaulay, “there 
can be any status more delicious, more steeped in the magic of the 
moment. Viva il turismo !—as Italians chalk on walls.’”” When Hemingway 
went to Venice sintply for the scent of wild duck—this, anyway, is what 
his hero did in Across the River and Into the Trees, though he threw in a 
contessina for good measure—he was being very epicurean, and I cannot 
help feeling sourly, and enviously, pleased that the shooting was by all 
accounts rotten. 
I had always thought that the simple charms of Venice sufficed for 
me; but on my last visit I found I was getting a little selective. For one 
thing, instead of entering the city by train, | got off at Padua to see again 





Venice from the air resembles the Byzantine 
mosaics that adorn its churches, with 

the looping Grand Canal and the even grander 
(in point of width) Canale della 

Giudecca clamping the design together. 


some of the lovely rural villas of the Venetians. 
I lunched at Padua, took the electric tramway 
to Fusina, and entered Venice by steamer at 
sunset, just when the lights of the islands were 
beginning to twinkle across the burning sur- 
face of the lagoons. (This was mid-September, 
and the sun set at 6:16.) Then, instead of going 
direct to my hotel, on the Lido, | dined in 
Venice itself—at the Fenice—and had my cof- 
fee and Courvoisier beside the Piazza, under 
the colonnades, just inside the door of Flori- 
an’s dainty little Chinese salon, or saletta, a 
pleasant vantage point to watch the prome- 
naders. Besides I could talk at ease to the 
waiter, and Florian’s waiters, at least the older 
ones, are worth talking to—they have long 
memories. Then, as always on the hour, the 
motorboat was waiting in the little rio, or ca- 
nal, beside the Royal Danieli to take me across 
the lagoon. 

The island of San Giorgio Maggiore floated 
by to the right, its campanile a black stalk 
across the blue of the Venetian night. The 
white posts with their lights marking the chan- 
nels flitted past. Soon we skirted, on our left, 
the sleeping island of San Lazzaro where Byron 
once played at studying Armenian with the 
Mechitarists. (They are still there, flourishing 
mightily, as well they might, since they own a 
rich chunk of real estate on the Lido.) Venice 
dropped away behind, twinkling, dreamlike, 
unreal. The vast waters spread southward into 
darkness. With a little imagination, and a little 
wine, I could feel I was leaving this mortal 
world. Finally, this side of the old lazaretto 
islet, the boat moved slowly up the canal of the 
Excelsior. The entry was charming, absurd and 
unreal; | had an impression of lighted min- 
arets, 19th Century rococo, lamps among trees 
sending bright daggers into the still water of 
the tiny harbor, a wide, red carpet leading un- 
der arches up marble stairs into a foyer with a 
fountain of dripping statuary—and so to my 
room, high up with a balcony facing the beach. 
I mention these details, this narcotic effect of a 
visionary city, because I was thereupon sud- 
denly and delightfully shocked to a fuller un- 
derstanding of the reality that lies behind the 
whole Venetian phantasmagoria. 

1 walked out on the balcony. The full moon 
shone over the vast calm of the Adriatic, send- 
ing curves of light along the knife edges of the 
waves whispering into the shore. To the north 
a lighthouse gleamed on and off; in the dark- 
ness, | could sense the mighty curve of the 
delta stretching for fifty miles and more around 
the Gulf of Venice toward Aquileia. To the 
south I saw another winking light, down to- 
ward Chioggia and the many-mouthed Po, and 
beyond it Commachio, and Ravenna, and the 
southern end of the delta. | realized in that 
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moment the great skill, the persistence of the 
toil that built the island city now twinkling 
behind me in its lagoon, fair in the center of 
all those miles and miles of river mud, and sea 
sand, salty marsh and brackish shallows. | saw 
how fully the few score lumps of delta mud 
that are the basis of Venice have been open to 
the threatening sea, the scouring rivers flowing 
into the lagoon from the mountains and the 
plains. The Venetians have not conquered the 
sea—nobody conquers nature—but they have 
controlled colossal reaches of natural power 
ever since the birth of their city fifteen centu- 
ries ago. The Doges who threw a ring into the 
sea every feast of the Ascension were over- 
boastful. Desponsamus te, mare, in signum 
veri, perpetuique dominii. **We wed thee, O Sea, 
by this token of our utter and perpetual lord- 
ship over thee.”’ But we note that this marriage 
took place annually. 

It is strange how completely one forgets the 
sea when in Venice—people now speak of the 
Lido and of Venice as if they were two sepa- 
rate towns. We are aware only of the lagoon, 
the tamed lake, the little canals, secure and 
silent and pretty. We remember the sea only 
when we want to swim, or when, a little sur- 
prised, we wake up some morning to find that 
a big ship has moored in the Basin of Saint 
Mark overnight; or when we see the lagoon 
rising over the quaysides and flooding the 
Piazza at the equinoctial spring tides—though 
| have known the Piazza to be flooded in June! 
(The normal tides are slight—you may see 
them listed every day in the Gazzettino: high, 
plus thirty centimeters, low, minus twenty 
centimeters, a range of about eighteen inches 
of salt water which flushes every canal twice a 
day.) To enter the basilica of San Marco you 
climb up a step and down a step; the steps 
were put there to keep the water out of the 
church. Across the Giudecca Canal, the Church 
of the Redentore is lifted up on a tall flight of 
steps. These, likewise, are not there just for 
fun. Venetian basements, under water level, 
have before now suggested to romantic novel- 
ists a convenient method of slow murder. But 
somehow or other, it never occurs to us to ask 
ourselves where all this water came from and 
how it is controlled. How many of us have 
dipped a finger in the canal to try if it is salty? 

The whole city has been so successfully engi- 
neered that we take it for granted. And, on the 
other hand, it is so pictorial, so rightly called 
“the revel and the masque of Europe” that it 
has the mesmeric effect of a vision rising from 
the sea, something blown from Neptune's 
wreathed horn like a glowing bubble of glass 
from the end of a glass blower’s pipe. We are 
levitated between acceptance and disbelief. It 
is all so like its own romanticized image 
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At Venice's core, diners on the terrace of 

the Royal Danieli Hotel overlook the historic Piazzetta. 
At right, atop one of the twin monoliths is the 
symbolic winged lion of San Marco. 

Across the water is Santa Maria della Salute church. 


gondoliers in ribboned hats, deserted islands, lost 
ramos, winding canals, old palaces carved like 
lace, languid songs under the moon on the la- 
goon—that you see it not as a mortal city but as a 
sort of fairyland, and in the end find yourself 
looking around madly for the reassurance of an 
ironmonger’s shop or the sanity of a dentist’s 
brass plate. Though an occasional mosquito is a 
great help. And one’s hotel bills are chastening; 
it is the most expensive city in Italy. 

Perhaps, you may say, there’ is a wisdom in 
this madness? Why ask practical questions about 
water when its effects are so delightful? Let us 
be content to see it as a mirror, doubling the 
beauty of every building, creating an enchanting 
upside-down world on every little canal, adding 
the pleasure of a bizarre setting to the natural 
grace of every building, dissolving all solidity, as 
when, passing under the little bridges we find the 
arch wavering in the sunny quiverings of reflected 
light. It is the water that has given us those 
balconies above and those colonnades below, 
with splendid doorways between the columns, 
and—because there is only one face to every 
house—everything lavished on that facade, the 
finest minuscule work presented for our delight 
at eye level. The silence of Venice comes from 
the water. Except on the beastly Grand Canal 
where the steamers are always churning or hoot- 
ing, and where I would not accept a palace as a 
gift, there is.not a sound but the shuffle of feet; 
and on the little canals deep between the tall, 
closing-in faces of the dark old houses, not a 
sound but the plash of an oar or a gondolier’s 
warning cry like the low tolling of a bell as he 
approaches a corner. As we sip our coffee in the 
Piazza we have only to look at San Marco, laden 
with the gifts of the East, as Venice grew rich on 
the spices of Samarkand, to know that this 
floating island is like a ship down to the gun- 
wales with the world’s wealth. 

Yes, one may indeed simply look on Venice 
as a thing of stately beauty, an elaborate toy. 
It will not, however, last as long in the memory, 
its contours will grow dim, unless we accept that 
it was made by people for people to live in, that 
every building in it can reveal something about 
the nature of its people. 


What sort of people are these Venetians? | 
have asked Venetian friends: ‘““What is the out- 
standing quality of your people?”’, and the most 
likely answer I got was: “Pliancy.”’ But since all 
Italians are pliant this Venetian quality must be 
a special sort. Venetians are certainly far from 
being pliable or easily influenced. Their history 
scouts the very idea at once, unlike the history 
of, say, Naples and the Neapolitans. They are, 
if anything, an unyielding and arrogant people, 
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though never obtrusively so, and their manners 
are perfect and they are never bumptious or 
boastful, as a Florentine can sometimes be. We 
must think of them, rather, as flexible, inventive 
and resourceful. Which does not prevent them 
from being, at the same time, an ironical and 
philosophical and slow-moving people, who seem 
to have grown a little weary from this long 
struggle with dangerous presences—flood an 


storm, river and sea—not to speak of foreign” 


enemies whose envy made Venice for so many 
centuries one of the most sternly ruled cities in 
Europe, a nation of wide-conquering soldiers, 
seamen and merchants. Venice, after all, was 
once the capital of a mighty empire. 

Come back for a moment to the lagoons and 
their message; any day, when you are taking 
boat for the Lido, you will pass almost level 
humps of sand just showing above the low tide; 
or, on wider excursions, humps which even the 
high tides do not cover. These are called barene. 
All around you on these two hundred square miles 
of lagoon, a few inches underneath the water, are 
similar, lower humps. Innumerable, invisible sub- 
marine streams flow between them, the thousand 
fingers of rivers from the plains splaying out to 
spread a vast, billowing blanket of silt. For 
geological aeons the wedding of tide and river- 
water has spread this silt out and out, and always 
still farther out from the shore, so that the whole 
of Italy is moving, every day, farther out to sea. 
Sand bars are being formed; islets and islands 
rise inch by inch; lakes are being shaped and 
become, in time, dead or closed lagoons; seaside 
villages are left behind. 

Every gondolier has the chart of these sub- 
marine streams in his mind, the master of every 
coastal steamer, the tugboat pilots who haul the 
great seagoing tankers out beyond the Lido, 
every brat going off in his old sandalo for bait or 
shellfish. Venice is nothing but a glutinous mass 
of the banks of these streams and the islets 
between them, stiffened by pilings, stone-lined, 
organized, knit together by threads of little hump- 
backed bridges. If you enter Venice by Padua 
and Fusina you will observe how the Venetians 
have turned aside their chief river, the Brenta, 
carrying it forty miles away from the lagoon 
which it would otherwise silt up, and from the 
city whose foundations, otherwise, it would 
underscour. Even so one is always hearing that 
in a hundred years Venice will sink back into the 
mud from which it rose. Thinking of all this- 
the tireless invention, the tireless struggle—we 
begin to understand why, and in what sense, the 
Venetians are called a pliant people. 

We do not have to look farther for an example 
of their inventiveness than the gondola. To the 
first foreigners who saw the gondola, it seemed 
to float among Continued on Page 119 
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Another in Holiday’s series on The New World of Asia 


ne good way to Bangkok is by sea, 
through the Gulf of Siam. Big ships can’t get up 
the river to the city, but small coasting freighters, 
from Hong Kong and Singapore, call often. Re- 
cently I went to Thailand’s capital on a 3300-ton 
freighter of the China Siam Line, with Norwegian 
officers and Chinese crew. We made the river’s 
mouth on a Friday morning, after sailing all day 
Thursday on the Gulf, which squirmed with life. 
The water was a grayish transparent blue, between 
turquoise and midnight. Yellow blossoms floated 
toward us—having come down the river far 
ahead. Squids darted by them and jellyfish lay 
at ease, while schools of golden minnows swished 
about. Dark birds like albatrosses worked the 
minnows over, and so did dolphins, a pale streaky 
bronze in color, rising and sounding in their even 
curves. Time and again we ran down snakes— 
shiny brown, or barred like milk snakes—which 
glided calmly till we were almost on them, then 
wriggled in panic but too late. 

The flaming sun had risen when we made the 
river—the Menam Chao Phya—and a dredger at 
work on the bar there was already frying. The bar 
gave eighteen feet of clearance at high tide, an 
officer told me, and the dredger was trying to 
make this twenty-eight, so big liners could go to 
Bangkok with full loads. Like many Eastern ports, 
Bangkok is well inland—ten or twenty miles as 
the crow flies. It stands on the river’s flood plain, 
which is forever encroaching on the Gulf. Hun- 
dreds of years ago Bangkok's site was under 
water, geologists say. Then it was marshland, and 
not until the 18th Century was the new Siamese 
capital built there as a successor to Ayudhya, 
farther upstream, which had been razed in a Bur- 
mese invasion. Bangkok is only a little older than 
Washington, D.C. 

At the bar we took on a pilot and then chuffed 
up the river, which was mud-brown tinged with 
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SIAM 


Exotic Thailand, with its tinkling temple bells, its yellow-robed monks and Siamese dancers, 


is being discovered by ever-increasing numbers of-travelers 


by Christopher Rand 


blue of the sky. Flights of ducks flew round us; 
for all the heat it was December, and I supposed 
they were wintering from Siberia. Ahead we saw 
fleets of sails, dozens of them, leaning like quills, 
and when we got among them we found they were 
cut both square in the Malay style, and leaf- 
shaped like those of Chinese junks. 

From the bridge we looked down on the green 
shores and the swamps they bordered. Now and 
then there were brown huts perched on stilts, 
usually with the palm thatch one finds in South- 
east Asia. At the mouths of the creeks were fish 
traps made of stakes. 

Halfway up we stopped and dozens of immi- 
gration and quarantine men swarmed aboard. 
Nearby was a temple with a graceful horned roof 
of orange tiles bordered by green. And on the 
bank stood yellow-robed monks of whom I was 
to see many every day. 

Immigration took an hour and then we pushed 
upstream, docking at the new harbor of Bangkok. 
I had a room reserved at the Oriental Hotel, on 
the.riverside, a sprawling place that dates from 
the Nineties. From my room I could hear gekos, 
the lizards that lie hidden and periodically make 
the call for which they are named. If one cries out 
“geko” seven times without pausing, people say, 
any wish made in the meantime will come true. 

My room was joined to the main section of the 
hotel by verandas and corridors, offering a 
pleasant journey, the homestretch being about 
seventy yards of coco matting. I traversed it each 
morning, and often at noon and evening, for a 
meal on the terrace by the river. A spacious lawn 
stretched from the Victorian facade to the water 
itself, which at high tide might slosh over the re- 
taining wall onto the grass. As I ate, | watched 
the river life. Launches looking like surreys, with 
flat tops and canvas fringes, hurried by gaily, 
often with strings of other boats in tow. While 


they went up or down stream, sampan ferries went 
across, a woman standing at the oar of each, 
bending back and forth rhythmically, swinging a 
bare foot at the end of her stroke. 


This wateriness is typical of Bangkok which, 
laced by canals, has been called the Venice of the 
East. The canals, or k/ongs, support nearly as 
much humanity as does the shore. Some are high- 
ways, some markets, and on many dwell colonies 
of sampan people who spend their lives afloat. 

Klong water is rich rather than clear. In many 
places there floats on it vegetation that the poor 
gather for food. Elsewhere plants—a bit like 
spinach—are grown on it, in patches anchored 
by poles. Big pink or white lotuses, with wide 
green pads, grow in the k/ongs, and fish splatter 
between them. The k/ong fish are abundant; small 
boys take them with lines, and men with throw 
nets. Often at dusk I saw young women going to 
the klongs to bathe, wearing sarongs knotted at 
their breasts and falling to their ankles. 

The klongs cut into the Central Plain which 
gives Siam, or Thailand, most of its wealth. 
(“Siam” is the traditional name, in the country 
itself, but ““Thailand”’ is being pushed by the gov- 
ernment. It was cooked up from “Thai,” which is 
the name of the main Siamese race, and the 
European word “‘land.”’) 

Until only yesterday the Thais had an absolute 
monarchy and elaborate court ritual, which went 
with elaborate manners and handicrafts and 
ballet, and an architecture that built sublime 
temples to glorify the Buddhist faith and the re- 
gime. Of all Southeast Asian lands, Siam alone 
missed being colonized by Westerners in the last 
few centuries. But, even so, Western ways broke 
in. The revolution of 1932 limited the king’s 
power by a Continued on Page 50 
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Siam’s many-templed capital, Bangkok, is 
Southeast Asia’s third-largest city. Crisscrossed 
by canals, and fronting on the wide Menam 
Chao Phya River, it’s called the Venice of the East. 


( slassical dances, performed in elaborate cos- 
tume and spiked headdress, are Bangkok’s best 
in entertainment. The lovely 12-year-old dance 
student, right, is destined to become a star. 





A Thai boxing match inevitably begins with a prayer, 
followed by a dance, to music, calculated to strike 
fear into an opponent. From then on, no holds are 
barred. Fighters freely use elbows, knees and feet. 


Continued from Page 48 constitution, but 
the glowing age of idealism thus begun, soon 
turned, as such things often do in the tropics, into 
a khaki dictatorship. 

Siam today is run by a few generals who keep 
adding to their troop strength and increasing 
the budget. One hears complaints of graft and 
abuse; yet these in themselves show that rights 
aren't dead—people don’t criticize their generals 
in Red China. Siam is still very Siamese, in a time 
of outside pressures. Her culture is still her own. 


For a visitor, the tone of the culture is set by 
the architecture, especially of the temples—the 
wats. There are nearly four hundred wats in Bang- 
kok, occupying a fifth of the city, and they domi- 
nate the main views. Their roof lines have two 
elements: the spires and the gabled roofs them- 
selves. The latter are steep, in three tiers of differ- 
ent pitch, that form a sweeping curve. Their open 
ends are faced by rippling snakes, called nagas, in 
bright mosaic. The tails terminate in upward 
curves, like horns. The walls and columns of wat 
buildings taper as they rise. The spires vary, but 
are of two main kinds: thin and spiky, said to be 
straight from India; and thicker, more convex, 
said to be Cambodian. 

These silhouettes are filled in with detail that is 
borrowed, too, much of it from China—colored 
tiles, for walls; black lacquer, with mother-of- 
pearl or gold leaf, for doors; and stone warriors, 
lions and other beasts for the court, to guard the 
gates. Some things, even, have been taken from 
the West. One wat is sheathed in Italian marble. 
Another has reliquaries—towers over sacred 
relics—in the European Gothic style, with flying 
buttresses and pointed arches. A third has stone 
Western soldiers at its doors. 

In the wats are statues of the Buddha. The 
minor figures—demons or demigods—may come 
from Hindu myths, but Buddhism is the faith, 


and a wat may house scores or hundreds of 


Buddha images, usually in gilt. Some are colossal. 
The reclining Buddha in Wat Po is as large as a 
church nave, and is covered with gold leaf. 

Usually you find people in the wats. A couple, 
with a baby, kneel before an image, and shake a 
joss stick from a container like a big dicebox to 
learn their fortune. Toward evening, a girl sits in 
the shade of a temple yard, listening to a portable 
radio. Nearby a badminton game goes on. Wat 
life needn't be stuffy. 

Bangkok's best-known wat is Wat Phra Keo, 
the chapel of the Emerald Buddha, and I went 
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there on a guided tour. It is the king’s own place 
of worship, is closed to outsiders most of the 
time, and is kept up untiringly—an important 
thing in Bangkok, where temples quickly run 
down, beams rot and mortar falls from the brick- 
work. The chapel gets its name from an image of 
the Buddha, nearly two feet high, in green jasper. 
It was taken by conquest from nearby Laos in the 
18th Century, and the Siamese think their coun- 
try’s luck depends on it. 

A businessman and his wife from Southern 
California were the only people who went with 
me on this tour, but we met a number of other 
tourists along the way, most of whom were 
also Americans. 

We entered the temple beside a platform where 
the king steps from his palanquin when coming 
to worship, and found ourselves in a cloister run- 
ning round the grounds. Its wall bore a mural of 
the Ramayana, an Indian legend of wars between 
gods, monkeys and demons, which has much in- 
fluenced Siamese art. A score of students, boys 
and girls of high-school age, were in the court- 
yard, making drawings of architectural details. 

Ahead to our left rose a tall, pointed gold 
reliquary, which, our guide said, sheltered a piece 
of the Lord Buddha’s bones. The pale gold 
seemed tinged with pink as the spire rose to the 
blue sky. Its surface consisted of approximately 
a million inch-square tiles. 

The main chapel was to our right—oblong, 
with columns round it supporting the sweeping 
roofs. Walls and columns seemed all of sparkling 
gold, and when we went to the front porch, we 
saw workmen on a bamboo scaffold smearing a 
pitchy paste on the columns and applying gold 
leaf. Gold leaf was everywhere. 

We left our shoes on the marble floor and went 
inside, and there sat the Buddha high on a gold- 
encrusted throne, its greenness largely hidden by 
a gold-hued vestment, made of gold threads and 
precious stones. This, the guide told us, was its 
cold-weather garb; it has another for the hot sea- 
son and a third for the rains, and they are changed 
by the king. 

Round the throne were gifts 
trees, expensive clocks, and lesser things like 
flowers, which had been left for the image. And 
on the walls were murals; those on one wall illus- 
trated the Buddha's life, those on another pic- 
tured ancient Siam, with her war canoes and 
her ubiquitous elephants. 

We went back to the porch and a shower was 
now splashing down, so we stood looking round 
us. From the eaves of some buildings hung rows 


gold and silver 


of bells with metal tags on their clappers, to catch 
the wind. And as it rained a gust blew now and 
then, making the place sound like many cowbells 
ona hillside. The nagas of the pantheon were sur- 
faced in scales of mirror glass—sequins—and the 
big teak doors behind us were mirrors, too, so 
highly polished was their lacquer. Some towers 
were bouquets with gemlike tiles—rosettes and 
monsters—bound tight together in a mass of 
color. On the flagstones were demons and half- 
men, in bronze or stone or tiles. ““Siam is Bud- 
dhist,”’ the guide said, “but Brahman rituals are 
used here because they are more ceremonious, 
and they add to the king’s prestige.”’ And it struck 
me that the architecture was frozen ritual itself, 
and ceremonious, too, and the prestige it gave 
must be great. 

The wind blew another gust, the buildings 
sounded like a gathering of sleighs, and then the 
clouds parted and the wet roofs gleamed in the 
sun, and we moved on. 

We passed some bronze elephants, and the 
guide explained that they stood for sacred ones of 
bygone days. “If a king had more sacred elephants 
than a neighboring king,” he said, “he would 
think he had more divine power, and would order 
the neighbor king to give him his elephants too. 
If the neighbor king refused there would be a war. 
Many wars were fought that way, just for the 
possession of elephants.” 


The style spreads out from wat and palace. The 
bushes and trees of Dusit Park, near the city zoo, 
are clipped to resemble demons of the Ramayana 
legend. Tents at festivals have swooping roofs, 
with scallops. And many Bangkok houses are big 
frame affairs with jigsaw gingerbread, like old 
American fairgrounds architecture. 

Vintage country houses follow the wat style. 
A friend of mine lives in one of that type, in 
Bangkok’s suburbs. It has steep, curving roofs of 
tile, and walls of teak, built around three sides of 
a teak-floored court. The whole is raised on piles 
some eight feet off the ground—in the country 
they might be stilts in water. There is a landbound 
klong around two sides of my friend’s house, and 
at sunrise wide pink lotuses stand up from the 
dark-green water—they close again by noon. 

These old things fight a wave of modernism 
New things have broken into Bangkok ever: 
where. Herds of new cars from America, Italy 
England, France and Japan have rolled in since 
World War II, for Siam is rich. Red Japanese 
Continued on Pt 
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Best time to visit Bangkok's lively Floating Market is at dawn, 
when the entire city comes to life. Almost half of the more than 
a million inhabitants belong to the water-borne k/ong community, 
and live out their entire lives aboard some 40,000 teak sampans. 
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roam the downtown streets, hounding pedestrians 
off the road, almost into the k/ongs, with their 
noise and fumes. You can get partial refuge by 
climbing into a trishaw—a three-wheeled bicycle 
ricksha—from which you can deal with the 
traffic on nearly equal terms—if you have a good 
driver. Or you can get into a motor trishaw and 
hurtle rashly through the night. 

Another Western wrinkle is the exploitation of 
sex, a side of life no doubt appreciated in the old 
days, but treated differently. In Bangkok I often 
passed a moviehouse where Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes was showing, and before it stood huge 
raucous cutouts of Jane Russell and Marilyn 
Monroe, their bare legs stretching up to eye level; 
and the Siamese customers streamed in. Amer- 
ican pinups, in rosy flesh-tones, were much in 
evidence, too, at hawkers’ stalls. And the beauty- 
queen fad had swept the country. Bangkok’s shop 
windows were infested by pictures of the current 
Miss Thailand, with her court of runners-up. 

Modernity bears hardest on the tourist quarter, 
perhaps—a small section near the main hotels— 
for there the traffic is thick and the sidewalks 
grimy and broken. But it is also the quarter of the 
airline offices, the guides and the curio shops, and 
itcan hardly be avoided. Bangkok is a main point 
for tourists, as the big airlines stop here, and it is 
easy for the traveler to break his trip here, to 
look around, perhaps to shop. Much that is sold 
is foolishness—snakeskin neckties, tiger-skull 
ash trays, crocodile handbags with the paws on. 
But much is good old Siamese stuff, including 
filigree work, hammered silver in relief, and 
niello ware—silver with figures on a background 
made black by oxidation. 

There is also a kind of silk, woven in stripes or 
checks, often with gold threads. This art, an old 
Siamese one, was dying after World War II, but 
has been revived by an American, James Thomp- 
son, who traveled through the country getting 
the old to teach the young weaving. Now he ex- 
ports about a million dollars’ worth of silk a year. 
He picks colors for the Western taste, buys Swiss 
dyes and French gold thread, and fills the orders 
of New York dressmakers exactly. 


The West knocks and Bangkok changes. The 
changes in spirit are hard for an outsider to see. 
Wats and monks are everywhere, looking as they 
must have looked for centuries, and one hears 
that country people, especially, go to them for 
advice on everything. City people are said to 
ask their advice less, and the young are drifting 
away. But still Bangkok supports thousands of 
monks with daily alms. 

Dawn is the time when Bangkok comes to life. 
People move about, hawkers shout, noodle ven- 
dors light their sidewalk stoves, and the monks go 
abroad with their begging bowls, carried under 
their yellow-orange robes or in the open. House- 
wives wait by the road to ladle rice into the bowls, 
along perhaps with cakes or fruit or vegetables. 

At the wats, especially in late afternoon, you 
find lay people enjoying the quiet—students with 
books, or children playing. The monks you see are 
quiet, too, perhaps talking in the shade or washing 


clothes at a trough. They look fit, and they lead a 
strict life—they eat no meat, for instance, and eat 
nothing at all after midday. Their beliefs are said 
to vary. The heights of Buddhism, by all accounts, 
are subtle and sublime. But many fail to reach 
them, and in Siam the faith is mixed not only 
with Hindu myths but with spirit-worship be- 
sides. One cannot say what part of this range 
most monks, or most laymen, believe in. One can 
only say that the Siamese, on the whole, are Bud- 
dhists, though perhaps not stern about it. 

Some doubt if they are stern about anything. 
They seem cheerful and happy, and do not seem 
to worry. If another force overwhelms them they 
yield to it, or disregard it affably. “I don’t think 
the Siamese ever say no,” a Chinese told me. I 
saw Westerners try to bully or cajole Siamese into 
doing things they didn’t want to do. The Siamese 
didn’t refuse, but a faraway look came into 
their eyes, and the Westerners got nowhere. 

This method has been most successful in Siam’s 
foreign policy. Siam bows when she must, and, 
like a bamboo, springs back when she can, and 
remains free. At Pearl Harbor time she sur- 
rendered right off to Japan, and on VJ Day she 
surrendered to us. Other people have invested 
much in Siam—labor, capital, know-how—but 
none has a mortgage to show for it. The few mil- 
lion Chinese in Siam—say a fourth of the popu- 
lation—have played a great part in developing the 
country, for they work harder than the Siamese; 
but they have little to do with running it. It can 
be argued that Siam was put together from silt, 
hill tribes, Cambodian ritual, Western gadgets 
and Chinese toil. Yet no one can say that the na- 
tion is anything but Siamese. 


There is a scare in Siam now about commu- 
nism, which is active in Indochina next door. Yet 
this seems more an echo of the scare abroad, and 
doesn’t rise wholly within the country. Siam has 
no obvious political party, and her religion and 
character seem bent against one. Spreading com- 
munism means hard work for abstract ends, and 
the Siamese don’t seem to like that, though the 
younger Chinese might. 

While I was in Bangkok the Red scare intensi- 
fied, for the Indochina rebels made a dash to the 
Mekong River on Siam’s border. This caused an 
alert in the northern part of the country, and 
made headlines. Yet I took a trip at that time to 
Chiengmai, the main northern city and in the 
alerted zone, though far from the Mekong, and I 
found it quite unruffled. 

People talked more of the Chiengmai winter 
fair, about the size of a county fair at home. It 
had a Ferris wheel powered by hand; a beauty 
contest—the American and British consuls helped 
judge it—and a Japanese circus that had played 
in Bangkok. Japanese girls with bright make-up 
swung on trapezes, climbed stacks of chairs and 
spun parasols while upside down on slack wires. 

The Siamese seem to have a real feel for the- 
atrical entertainment. I saw a few different kinds 
of shows in Bangkok. The apex of their enter- 
tainment—the classical dance or drama—came 
from India through Cambodia. It was drawn 
from the Ramayana legend, which had so influ- 


enced the wats; and the costumes echoed the wats 
in style, with glittering spiked headdresses, and 
sequins sewed to bright-hued clothes. 

I saw two Ramayana episodes. In one the 
divine Rama’s queen, rescued after fourteen 
years’ captivity among demons, showed she was 
chaste by passing a fire ordeal—she stepped into 
the flames and a lotus rose to save her. In the 
other a young demon swore vengeance on Rama 
for his father’s death, but was killed by Rama’s 
lieutenant, the white monkey Hanuman, who 
fought a tricky fight—he turned into a buffalo, 
pretended to be mired, and got the unwitting 
demon to waste strength hauling him out. 


These stories were acted by artists who make it 
their career. Gestures were all-important; per- 
formers could dance sitting as well as standing, 
and fingers, hands and arms all moved sinuously. 
“Fingers, wrists and arms must all rhyme with 
the music,” said the Siamese who accompanied 
me. After the fire ordeal Rama and his queen 
went through a courtship while seated on their 
couch; it was done almost wholly by hand and 
arm gestures, and swayings of their bodies. The 
lines were sung not by the actors but by a chorus, 
to music that was sinuous, too, rising and falling, 
accompanied by a small orchestra mainly of per- 
cussion—drums and xylophones. And the dancers 
stamped their feet on the teak boards with drum- 
like effect—but everyone was barefoot. 

The dance seemed to color Siamese boxing too. 
There were ornate preliminaries to each bout, the 
fighters prostrated themselves and did solo 
eurythmic paces. Also it was accompanied by 
music of somewhat the same sinuous, wailing 
kind. The boxing was fierce in appearance, though 
| heard gossip that it was fixed. It combined our 
boxing with parts of our wrestling and a generous 
use of the feet. As each round progressed, the 
music quickened and there would be harder slug- 
ging, more clinches, louder smacks of foot on 
flesh, and increasing roars from the crowd. 

When I left Bangkok I went by rail to the 
Malay Peninsula and British Penang on the 
Malacca Straits. We rolled out of Bangkok and 
were on the Plain, with all its wateriness. K/ongs 
ran by the track, sometimes carrying boats 
stacked high with rice straw—the harvest was 
just in—and near the villages we saw buffaloes 
and oxen treading round and round on the thresh- 
ing floors. I shared a compartment with a Chinese 
who knew the country and spoke of the Plain’s 
natural irrigation system, which guaranteed good 
crops except in heavy flood years. 

Before long the country dried out a bit, but still 
was very flat. The tawny stubble stretched off like 
a tablecloth, usually to a fringe of green in the 
distance—perhaps of palms. We saw flocks of 
ducks and tame geese, and big herds of cattle. 

We rattled on till night found us in a marsh— 
low jungle with canals, now and then, containing 
fish traps. Between then and morning we passed 
down the Isthmus of Kra, so narrow they talk of 
digging a canal to join the two great oceans and 
let ships bypass Singapore. But I didn’t see the 
Isthmus, nor did I sense if a canal is likely there. 
It was pitch black and I slept. THE END 





" 
Every male Siamese must spend a short period as 
a bonze, or Buddhist monk. He dresses in a saf- 
fron-hued cotton robe, does no work, is allowed 
no pleasures. Kindly citizens feed him. A young 
bonze, below, peers out from the Wat Rajabopitr. 


Bonzes at the feet of the gigantic gold-encrusted 
reclining Buddha, in the Wat Po, one of Bangkok’s 
more than 300 ornate Buddhist temples. Ar right, 
oonzes stroll the city. The sole duty of these 
dedicated monks is to memorize holy scriptures. 
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the Sheiks 


An adventurous journey through 
the little-known Arabian 

lands along the Persian Gulf, 
where pirates once made 

their headquarters, where slavery 
still exists and 


where sheiks talk mainly of oil 


by Hlammond Innes 


Sheik Zeyd’s prized Oman racing camel, 
vicious-looking and tall as a giraffe. 





he Persian Gulf is like a shallow 

pot of salt water simmering ever- 
lastingly in the sun’s fire. To the 
north the rim of the pot is fashioned 
out of the serried ranks of the Persian 
mountains; to the south are the 
burning sands of Arabia. A sixty- 
mile dam across the Strait of 
Hormuz, where the Persian Gulf 
meets the Gulf of Oman, might con- 
vert the shallow bed of this sea intoa 
new Garden of Eden irrigated by the 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
But that is just a pipe dream; no- 
body is interested in making the 
desert—let alone the sea—flower, 
when beneath the burning sands of 
Arabia lies the promise of a never- 
ending stream of “black gold.”’ 

The magic word oi/ draws men to 
this humid hell like moths to a can- 
dle flame. Few ever go there just to 
see it. | was one of the few. An invi- 
tation from a cousin of my wife’s, in 
command of a frigate in the Persian 
Gulf squadron, sparked the flame of 
interest that had been smoldering 
since I soldiered in the Middle East 
during the war. Arabia! 

But to get into the country re- 
quired desert transport. 1 approached 
the R.A.F. with whom I had flown 
when doing a novel about the Berlin 
Airlift, and the doors of Arabia 
swung miraculously open for me; 
not Saudi Arabia, which with in- 
creasing fanaticism has become al- 
lergic to visits by infidels, but all the 
coastal states: from Bahrein east 
along the Persian Gulf through the 
seven sheikdoms of the Trucial Oman 
and south and east along the Gulf of 
Oman to Muscat; then, around the 
eastern tip of Oman and southwest 
to the Aden Protectorate. We talked 
for hours about places, people, trans- 
port, visas, and I came out with my 
mind focused on two areas of Arabia 
little known to the western world 
and difficult of access—the “Pirate 
Coast” of the Trucial Oman, and the 
Wadi Hadhramaut in the southern 
part of Arabia. 

A month later I flew out of a 
blizzard-swept airfield in Wiltshire 
into a world of sunshine. It was Jan- 
uary and the climate of the Gulf was 
like that of a northern summer, the 
sun’s pitiless heat tempered by the 
shamal blowing boisterously out of 
the northwest. 

Bahrein was my jumping-off place. 
It is an island crossroads set conven- 
iently halfway down the southern 
coast of the Persian Gulf. It has a 
history that goes back beyond the 


Bible story of Hagar and Ishmael, be- 
yond the origins of Arabia. It is all 
sea history and there is even an un- 
substantiated theory that the inhabi- 
tants of Dilmun, which was the name 
it bore long ago, were, in fact, the 
Phoenicians about whose origins 
there has always been considerable 
mystery. 

If you drive inland on Bahrein, 
from the port of Manama, you come 
to a broad, sandy plain covered with 
ancient burial mounds, heap on 
heap—an estimated 50,000 of them. 
A Danish archaeologist, who was 
digging among them, told me they 
were about 4000 years old; his most 
important find was a little bronze 
dish—filled with water it had con- 
stituted man’s first mirror and the 
British Museum had confirmed this 
one as the oldest in the world. 

Probably that water mirror had 
once reflected a dusky neck encir- 
cled by pearls of that wonderful 
lustrous nacre that belongs only to 
the Gulf, for Bahrein has been fa- 
mous for its pearls since earliest 
Bible history. Standing on the long 
viaduct that joins the main island 
port of Manama to little Muharraq, 
listening to the hammering of two 
Arab carpenters building a dhow, I 
tried to visualize what it had been 
like a hundred years ago. Pearling 
was at its height then and 20,000 
men would sail out of Manama and 
Muharraq, attracted by stories of 
sudden, fabulous wealth; 1500 booms, 
sambugs and jalibuts crowding out 
to the banks, their great curved sails 
mirrored limp in the polished-metal 
gleam of oily-calm water. 

What a sight it must have been! 
But now all that colorful life is gone, 
killed by the Japanese cultured pearl. 
I stood there regretting it and the 
sunset flamed red on the neat white 
buildings of Manama, red on the de- 
serted mud berths along the water 
front. And past me streamed a pro- 
cession of shiny new American cars 
driven by men with dark, virile faces 
framed in the white kayffiah with 
white agal of the Bahreini. They 
were bound for the two Arab clubs 
on Muharraq. 

A quarter of a century ago these 
same men would have been riding 
their camels or standing with bare 
toes curled around a wood tiller, 
Steering a jalibut out to the pearl 
banks. Oil has produced a strange 
and rapid change in the life of the 
Gulf Arab, and it was on Bahrein 
that it was first discovered. 
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A sheik’s palace; neat and rectangular 
in contrast to the huddled mud shacks. 


An Australian—a Major Frank 
Holmes—came to the islands, pros- 
pecting, after the First World War. 
He drilled and found only water. His 
money ran out. Eventually, how- 
ever, he persuaded an American 
company to back him. And in 1932 
the first well came in. Now, low- 
lying Sitra island a quarter of a mile 
away is a maze of iron with its huge 
refinery and tanks; and piped along 
the bed of the sea comes more crude 
oil from the mainland of Saudi 
Arabia to add to the output. The 
whole thing is a steel monument toa 
man’s faith in a belief. 

This comment was made to me by 
Sir Charles Belgrave: **Fortunately 
it all developed quite slowly here in 
Bahrein and we had time to adjust 
ourselves.” There was a note of re- 
lief in his voice. For half a lifetime 
this tall, stooped Britisher has acted 
as adviser to the rulers of Bahrein 
and it is not difficult to imagine the 
problems he would have faced had it 
all happened suddenly. Both of us 
were thinking of Kuwait, the little 
sheikdom at the head of the Gulf 
which in a few years rocketed from 
a doubtful development area to the 
world’s sixth largest oil producer. 

But a bare twenty years for men 
to change from the camel to the 
Cadillac—even that is like something 
out of the Arabian Nights. And 
nearly all the dhows gone from 
Manama and Muharragq, the arrow- 
shaped fish traps of palm fronds fall- 
ing into disrepair, and Professor 
Glub digging among the tumuli 
within sight of the Sitra refinery. 
And only just over a century ago— 
in 1820—the British entered the Gulf 
because pirates were interfering with 
the Indian trade. 





The Pirate Coast! That is what the 
Victorian English dubbed the sea- 
board states east of Bahrein, and the 
name has stuck—unofficially. Offi- 
cially they are known as the states of 
the Trucial Oman because under the 
various truces made with Britain the 
independence of each sheikdom is 
guaranteed provided they keep the 
peace. Their names are Abu Dhabi, 
Dubai, Sharjah, Ajman, Umm al 
Qaiwain, Ras al Khaima, and Fu- 
jaira, each of them ruled by its 
own sheik, each entirely independent 
under the guidance of the British 
political resident. 

Anyone with a visa can go to 
Sharjah—there is a regular air serv- 
ice from Bahrein—and from there a 
piece of ironmongery that calls itself 
a taxi will take you the twelve miles 
southwest to Dubai along a track of 
black sand packed so hard that it is 
more like a park driveway. But to 
get anywhere else is not so easy, par- 
ticularly as you need desert trans- 
port and the only people who have 
Land Rovers—English version of 


the jeep—are the sheiks, the political 


agents, the Trucial Oman Levy 
troops, and the oil companies. 

In the cool after a night of incred- 
ible, torrential rain I left Bahrein in 
one of the old Anson aircraft the 
R. A. F. uses for patrolling the Tru- 
cial Oman border. My impressions 
of that flight are somewhat kaleido- 
scopic: a sheik’s palace twisting 
slowly at the end of a wing tip as we 
banked, neat and rectangular in con- 
trast to the chaotic huddle of mud 
and palm-frond shacks that were the 
town; oil camps, neat and ordered 
with their vehicle parks and huts in 
rows; a dhow seen as a glimpse of a 
curved white sail rushing past with 


Levy post; the guard enters halfway 
up and draws his ladder up behind him. 


the face of the naukhada—the cap- 
tain—staring up at us under a rag- 
ged turban, grinning, too astonished 
to be scared; camels shambling into 
a gallop, ungainly in their fright; 
Dubai itself, the estuary packed with 
dhows, the houses crowding along 
the water front, many-windowed 
and elaborate like Italian pa/azzi 
with tall Persian wind towers funnel- 
ing air into the rooms—the whole 
place a little Venice in Arabia. 

So much of Arabia packed into 
one flight! And at Sharjah I stepped 
out onto the sodden sand of the half- 
washed-out airfield, straight into a 
desert world: a watch tower stood 
sentinel against the inland sky and 
below it a camel caravan ambled 
bulkily, guarded by wild-faced Bedou; 
and on the far side of the airfield the 
fort stood out, starkly white like 
bleached bone, and beyond it was 
Sharjah port, mud houses and palms 
crouched in the sand and the blue 
line of the sea behind it. 

Neat, organized Bahrein, with its 
copy-book East-meets-West atmos- 
phere, seemed suddenly a whole 
world away. 

Sharjah and Dubai are like twins, 
but Sharjah has gone down in the 
world, its mud houses crumbling, 
tracery half-obliterated, wood shut- 
ters rotting unpainted. The bar that 
stretches across the estuary mouth 
is silting up and though Sheik Saqr 
(Sugger) has cut the import duty to 
half what it is tor Dubai, hardly a 
dhow comes into the port now. 

Dubai, on the other hand, bustles 
with activity. Big, gaily painted 
dhows crowd the water front close 
against the wind-towered houses, 
and the illusion that this is an 
Arabian version of Venice is en- 
hanced by crude craft jostling at the 
landing places, black-faced gondo- 
lieri soliciting custom at the top of 
their voices. 

This is the richest of the ports of 
the Trucial Oman. Like Sharjah, 
Dubai was once a pirate lair, but 
when the British captured Ras al 
Khaima, northernmost of the Tru- 
cial ports and the main pirate strong- 
hold, the men of Dubai prudently 
took to smuggling. The suks, ankle- 
deep in unheard-of mud, were 
crowded with men from the smug- 
glers’ dhows, a motley of gay colors, 
skins ranging from Arab mahogany 
to the jet black of slave ancestry. 

And behind these ports the watch 
towers stand against the desert, 
manned day and night by a guard 


who enters by a hole halfway up and 
draws his ladder up behind him. It 
all seems a little incongruous, re- 
membering the Cadillacs in Bahrein 
and the tankers trundling up the 
Gulf and the aircraft roaring over- 
head. But there is an age-old tradi- 
tion of raiding between the sheik- 
doms of the Trucial Oman and less 
than ten years ago the Sheik of 
Dubai, goaded by a series of raids 
from Abu Dhabi territory, led a 
picked force out into the desert, sur- 
prised three hundred bandits in their 
camp and slaughtered sixty of them. 

On my way up to the old pirate 
port of Ras al Khaima I helped 
shovela Land Rover out of wet sand; 
it had left the rutted track which was 
flooded and in attempting to follow 
a camel trail through the scrub had 
bedded down to its axles. The occu- 
pants appeared to be some sort of a 
Bedou hunting party, a ruffianly- 
looking lot, armed to the teeth— 
silver-mounted rifles slung over their 
shoulders, brass-studded, painted- 
leather ammunition belts packed 
with cartridges round their waists 
and, tucked into them, the broad 
silver-sheathed khanjars—the mark 
of authority in the northern deserts. 
After we had pulled their vehicle out, 
an old man, his hawklike face framed 
by straggly beard and wild gray hair, 
shook each of us warmly by the 
hand, and thanked us. 

It was Sayid bin Maktun, the old 
Sheik of Dubai; the man who had 
been fined by the British for taking 
the law into his own hands. Having 
met him, I for one would not join a 
raiding party against Dubai! 

While at Sharjah, I lived at the fort 
which, despite the two iron cannon 
guarding the arched entrance, is no 
more than an airport transit hotel. 
For a desert hostel it is incredibly 
good and my guess is that Sharjah 
will one day blossom as a winte1 re- 
sort—it has beautiful sands, warm 
sea, all that Florida offers plus Arabia 
with its dhows and dugout canoes, 
its crumbling mud villages and the 
wild Bedou leading the camel trains 
along the shore. 

I was some days there, waiting for 
Foreign Office approval for my jour- 
neys inland. My immediate objec- 
tive was the Buraimi Oasis, eighty 
miles south-southeast of Sharjah. 
The Foreign Office cable arrived 
finally, giving me the freedom of the 
Trucial Coast, and I left Sharjah 
next morning for Buraimi with one 
of the political officers, headed for 


Old slave market, Buraimi; slaves to- 
day obtain freedom by asking for it. 


the mountains lying in peaked con- 
fusion along the eastern horizon. 

For two hours we bumped and 
lurched from one Bedou camp to the 
next, ploughing through ever-increas- 
ing seas of sand, until at last a clump 
of trees showed the way to the first 
well on the main Buraimi track. 

We drove furiously all afternoon 
in a choking cloud of fine-ground 
sand, plowing our way south into 
the blazing sun. Rust-red hills of 
sand-scoured rock slowly closed in 
on us, until at last we crossed a 
gravel plain to the Ramlat Anej, a 
200-foot yellow ridge of high dunes 
reaching out from the sand ocean of 
the Empty Quarter to the very edge 
of the eastern mountain ranges. 

In summer, when the sand is too 
hot to stand on and tires smoke, it 
takes eight hours to cross those three 
miles of soft sand. But unprece- 
dented desert rain had packed the 
surface and we had taken it at speed. 


Continued on Page 72 


The “lonely Major's” fort at Buraimi; a 
solitary tower, ghostly in the moonlight. 
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Gay pegboard wall forms an end of 

the dining area Colored-paper screens (/e/t) conceal or 
reveal a large window above the steel shelving, for 
utensils, toys, miscellaneous gear. 


The work-island unit as seen from 


the entrance hall, showing blackboard 
and bulletin board; beneath 
is space for toy storage. 





Lounge area is open, informal and features a built-in 

seat, curved for easier conversation. When 

extra chairs are needed, those from the oversize dining table 
are shifted. The bar is above the 

bulletin-blackboard on the front of the work island. 


Telephone and meal-planning 
area form a sort of office 
alcove off kitchen work space. 
Note the two refrigerators 

in the foreground, 

one for seldom-used items, the 
other for daily meals. 


HOLIDAY INDOORS 


‘That New 


Leisure Kitehen 


@ No room in the history of 20th Century housing has 
led a more whimsical existence than that Lady Jekyll- 
Housefrau Hyde space unit known as the kitchen. Once 
upon a time, following an earlier tradition, the kitchen 
was the family social room. It was warm in a day of 
feckless house heating. Father could toast his feet before 
the coal range while the kids bathed nearby in the laun- 
dry tub and mother chuckled gaily over that great in- 
door sport of watching the bread rise. It was intimate. 
Came science and sanitation and the shearing of the 
shackles on mother—and the kitchen turned clinical. it 
was white, sterile and wore a laboratory air. Mother 
looked like Doctor Kildare’s nurse in an apron. And 
but nobody felt like chumming it up in shar kitchen. 
Even the most enduring of guests tired of leaning 
against the sink. Not that the room had lost its warmth 
of tradition or its social implications as the heart 
of the home and symbolic source of plenty. It just 
wasn't sending at the moment. But the big change was 
gathering impetus: on a thousand design boards, in ap- 
pliance plants, in new materials and, best of all, in new 
living concepts. This Larchmont, N.Y., kitchen de- 
signed by architect George Nelson for Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Leopold is a good example. The white kitchen 
has married color; the room is once more a place oi 
family living and informal entertaining. And maybe tt 
will give you an idea or two for your own home. This 
kitchen is located in an old house. With a limited budget 
for remodeling, this unit was created by removing walls 
and joining the old dining room, kitchen, breakfast 
room and pantry. An island containing two refrig- 
erators, oven and range and cabinets (all by Hotpoint) 
and installed by Fred Drucker, literally hides food 
preparation from the rest of the room, and extends 
into a bar. Don’t ask what's cooking in this house. 
It might be a party or the roast. But whatever it ts, 


with this design, it ll be fun. re END 





by Jerome Weidman 


Nobody Goes Back to the Bronx 


* An affectionate remembrance of ten happy—and wild—childhood years. 


Another in HOLIDAY’s series by famous writers on their home towns 


Author Weidman and some childhood neighbors 


ne thing must be understood: 
the Bronx is no joke. 

Like the elephant under the 
probing hands of the blind men, 
it is a great many things. To some 
it is another of the city’s enor- 
mous bedrooms; to others it is what 
Dr. J. F. Condon, the “‘Jafsie” of 
the Lindbergh kidnaping case, called 
“that beautiful borough.”’ To many 
it is just a name. But it is definitely 
not a joke. Not even to those who 
have never been there. 

All you have to do is mention 
Brooklyn, and somebody is sure to 
laugh. Nobody 
Bronx is mentioned. 
people who do, I have never heard 
them. If I did, | would know they 
had never lived in the Bronx. You 
don’t laugh at the whorls in a finger- 
print. You live with the mark they 
make, and the mark they make is in- 
eradicable, something that can be 
concealed but never erased, like the 
most searing memories, which are 
the memories of youth. Nobody ever 


laughs when the 
If there are 
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forgets the Bronx. Many have tried, 
but nobody succeeds. Nobody who 
was young in the Bronx. 

There are reasons. 


The most important is a sense of 


exile, a feeling of banishment. Not 
today, perhaps. Today, I under- 
stand, people are born in the Bronx, 
but I can’t quite believe it. In my 
day, the only inhabitants of the 
Bronx were people who had moved 
there, and they never moved there 
from Brooklyn or Queens or the 
south of France. People moved to 
the Bronx from only one place: 
Manhattan. And people moved for 
one cf two reasons: because the 
family fortunes had improved, and 
they wanted to live in a less con- 
gested area; or because the family 
fortunes had declined, and they were 
seeking shelter in a less expensive 
neighborhood. 

In either case, the decision never 
was made by the family’s children, 
on whom the Bronx made its most 
indelible impressions. And in both 
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the Bronx Zoo's well-fed lions. 


cases the dominant impression was 


a sense of having been uprooted, of 


being hauled away from your native 
land and deposited, against your 
will, on a foreign strand where you 
would have to start the business of 
living all over again. 

My native land was Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side. We moved to the 
Bronx in my teens for one of the 
two traditional reasons. And we 
never ceased to plot, like White 
Russians driving taxis in Paris, the 
ways and means of our return from 
exile. But exile is not a completely 
grim affair. Ours wasn’t. We had 
fun. Perhaps that is why it took us 
ten years to get back to Manhattan. 
From the moment we got back, how- 
ever, | began to look back on the 
Bronx with a sense of regret. 

My recollections of our decade in 


the Bronx begin with the problems of 


transportation. Transportation, that 
is, to and from the Bronx. It was the 
only kind that mattered. Residents 
of the Bronx are obsessed by a pas- 


sion to keep open their lines of com- 
munication with the outside world. 
To live in emotional comfort in the 
Bronx you must know always that 
your escape routes are not clogged. 
Every time there was a rumor— 
usually false—of a strike among 
subway workers, we would suffer an 
attack of mass claustrophobia. 

In all the years of my residence, no 
member of our family—indeed no- 
body on our block—could tell you 
how to get from Hunts Point to the 
Yankee Stadium, or from Morris- 
ania to the Grand Concourse or, for 
that matter, from almost any part of 
the Bronx to another. But any child 
of five could tell you how to get from 
your home, no matter in what part 
of the Bronx you lived, to Times 
Square and back. The Bronx lives 
by its subways, as the British Empire 
lives by its trade routes, and in a 
borough of strange contrasts it is 
not surprising that practically all of 
the Bronx’s subways run not under- 
ground but high in the air. 

This sense of freedom, of being 
air-borne while hurtling in a sealed 
train through one of the most con- 
gested areas on the globe, this feeling 
of lightness is all in the eye of the 
beholder. Nobody feels light or free 
in the Bronx Park Express. 

Everybody is familiar with the 
comic cartoons that show subway 
guards forcing an extra passenger 
into a pack-jammed train by placing 
his foot in the small of the passen- 
ger’s back. Not everybody, however, 
may know what it is like to be that 
extra passenger. Let me tell you: it 
is like being too short or too tall. 
You have three choices: you can 
complain, you can stay home, or you 
can simply disregard it. Like most 
residents of the Bronx, I soon learned 
to disregard it. 


uring our first summer in the 

Bronx, from the beginning of 
school vacation until Labor Day, I 
worked as an office boy in downtown 
Manhattan. I had to be on the job at 
8:30 every morning. This meant that 
I had to leave my house at seyen 
o'clock. I always left at a quarter to 
seven, and often at 6:30, because I 
wanted to get a seat on the subway 
train for the ninety-minute ride. I 
never did. 

I still don’t understand why. We 
lived on the edge of Bronx Park. It 
was the end of the line and the train 
was always standing in the station, 
waiting, when I arrived. And always 
when I arrived, every seat was taken. 
The same was true at six P.M., 
in downtown Manhattan, when | 





climbed into the subway for the long 
trip home. 

Ninety minutes, twice a day, add 
up to three hours of riding time. 
Three hours spent standing up in a 
packed, swaying subway train sounds 
like a great empty hole in a man’s 
day. Like most residents of the 
Bronx, I soon learned to plug it. 
Necessity never spawned a more in- 
ventive brood than the sons and 
daughters of the Bronx. They were— 
and I'll bet still are—an industrious, 
culture-hungry crew. 

I have seen men and women, while 
standing up on the long haul to and 
from Manhattan, picking horses, 
taking naps, stringing beads, read- 
ing Schopenhauer, knitting sweaters, 
studying French, writing letters, 
gulping medicine, darning socks, 
sipping wine, weaving doilies, sketch- 
ing dresses, playing chess, eating 
chestnuts, and making love. Stand- 
ing up for three hours every day, 
molded to the bodies around me like 
a leaf to a head of lettuce, | worked 
my way through the La Salle Exten- 
sion University’s correspondence 
course in Higher Accountancy and 
then I read my way through Dick- 
ens and Balzac. 

To this day, when some politician 
sounds off about the budget, or a 
critic refers to Eugenie Grandet, or 
Mr. Micawber’s views on thrift stare 
up at me unexpectedly from an ad- 
vertisement for a savings bank, does 
an image of the Senate Chamber, or 
the French countryside, or the Old 
Marshalsea flash through my mind? 
No. There | am again, back in knee 
pants, shaking like a riveter, and 
leaning with the crowd in which | 
am imbedded so that, as we make 
the long turn just outside the 149th 
Street station, | won't lose my grip 
on Our Mutual Friend, and the 
elderly woman beside me won't drop 
the small file box in which, ever since 
she got on at Fourteenth Street, she 
has been carefully sorting out her 
casserole recipes. 


Between those two daily journeys 
life in the Bronx fell into a pattern as 
relaxed as wilted celery and yet as 
rigid as the Code Napoleon, Just 
as life in North Africa centers on the 
garden or patio around which all 
houses in the desert are built, so life 
in our section of the Bronx centered 
on Bronx Park and its zoo, along the 
perimeter of which our apartment 
house was situated. 

There is something about living 
cheek by jowl with the kudu, about 
opening your eyes to the morning 
sun and being greeted by the sight of 


a herd of elephants grazing just be- 
yond the windowsill of your bath- 
room, about hearing in the near dis- 
tance as you do your algebra home- 
work the hum of cedar waxwings 
and ruby-crowned kinglets beating 
back and forth across the domes of 
flying cages perhaps a stone’s throw 
from your textbook—there is some- 
thing about all this that leaves its 
mark. If you can’t, as Tom Wolfe in- 
sisted, go home again, neither can 
you forget what home was like or 
how the cycle of your days was lived 
within its walls. 

Winter and summer, as you brushed 
your teeth and dressed hastily within 
sight of a simulated fragment of the 
African veldt and several of its un- 
simulated inhabitants, your thoughts 
were fixed on the morning chores. 
These, in the Bronx, were divided 
strictly according to sex. Girls made 
the beds and set the table while boys 
carried out the garbage and went 
down to the corner grocer to fetch 
the ingredients for breakfast. 

These ingredients were as invari- 
able as the tides: on weekday morn- 
ings, you brought back from Mr. 
Fromkin’s grocery shop six foochiss 
rolls, four jelly doughnuts and three 
quarts of milk; on Sunday mornings, 
you brought home a dozen bagels, 
“half a quarter” lox (the “eighth,” 
as a unit of measurement, was un- 
known in the Bronx of my youth) 
and a “Philadelphia.” 

Thanks to Damon Runyon and 
his favorite restaurateur, Leo Lindy, 
the bagel has gone into the Amer- 
ican language. Even /ox, in this sixth 
decade of the 20th Century, is readily 
identified as smoked salmon. And 
the reputation of the toochiss roll- 
in my day it measured six inches 
across, two inches high, and carried 
its crisp brown crust like a small 
crown — has spread beyond the 
Bronx. But nobody has ever ex- 
plained how the greasy jelly dough- 
nut became a favorite breakfast food 
on Grand Concourse and its en- 
virons, and perhaps I had better ex- 
plain to the uninitiated that a 
“Philadelphia” —no matter what it 
may mean to cartographers, railroad 
conductors, and the citizens of 
the City of Brotherly Love—means 
only one thing in the Bronx: a small 
block of delicious cream cheese 
wrapped in tin foil. 

Mr. Fromkin never sold a Phila- 
delphia, or anything else in his gro- 
cery store for that matter, without 
adding some observation or anec- 
dote about the passion that ruled his 
life: fishing. At first glance Mr. 
Fromkin may not have looked like 


a devotee of Izaak Walton. He was 
short and fat, and had a long, beau- 
tifully trimmed black beard, and he 
complained constantly about shoot- 
ing pains in his feet, but these did 
not deter him from spending practi- 
cally all his spare time in a rowboat 
on Pelham Bay. 

Shortly after we came to live in 
the Bronx, Mr. Fromkin took a whirl 
at spearfishing. He may very well 
have been the first man, since the 
Indians vanished, to try to spearfish 
off the shores of the Bronx. One 
Sunday, taking aim at what he 
thought was a good-sized flounder, 
Mr. Fromkin missed. When a man 
of Mr. Fromkin’s size and shape 
misses, the incident does not, as a 
rule, end there. Mr. Fromkin, still 
clutching his spear, tumbled into the 
bay. When he was hauled out it was 
discovered that, while he had missed 
the flounder, Mr. Fromkin had 
speared something better: a soggy 
pocketbook, with no identification, 
containing $87.45. He donated half 
to the Israel Orphan Asylum, and 
spent the rest on new tackle. 


fter breakfast, if it was your 
mother’s cleaning day, you were 
sent to fetch a helper from what was 
known as the slave market. in our 
neighborhood this market centered 
around the subway station. Every 
morning, from seven o'clock on, 
Negro women would begin to arrive 
from Harlem. 

They would take up positions 
on the street corner under the sub- 
way station, leaning against the 
pillars or the building wall, wait- 
ing stolidly for the citizens of the 
Bronx to look them over and choose 
them for a day’s work. My instruc- 
tions were always to choose Geneva 
or, if she was not available, some- 
body who looked like her. 

I never knew Geneva’s last name. 
I did know, because my mother 
agreed with Geneva’s repeated boast, 
that she could vacuum two carpets 
and wash two windows in the time it 
took her sisters to do one. She was 
a tall, broad-shouldered, powerful 
woman with anextraordinary, boom- 
ing laugh and a curious hobby: 
Geneva trained toads. She believed 
they had a homing instinct, like 
pigeons. I don’t know where, in 
Harlem, she managed to put her 
hands on toads. Once she did, how- 
ever, she would take them for longer 
and longer trips, and then turn them 
loose. Geneva maintained they al- 
ways came home, sooner or later. 
Once, when I came to the slave 
market to pick her up, Geneva 


showed me a toad she had been 
training for several months. 

“Now, watch,” she said, and she 
put the toad down on the sidewalk. 
The toad remained there for several 
moments, absolutely motionless, then 
seemed to shake himself awake and 
went hopping down the street, under 
the subway trestle, moving in the 
general direction of what | supposed 
was Harlem but could just as easily 
have been Trinidad or the South 
Pole. Geneva’s booming laugh rang 
out as she stooped and picked up her 
small bag. “He be home in about 
two months, maybe three,” she said. 
“You wait and see.” 

I waited but, unfortunately, I never 
did see. The next week Geneva em- 
braced The Word of Father Divine, 
changed her name to Beautiful New © 
Life, and told my mother that she 
had been advised in a dream to stop 
working in our section of the Bronx. 

“Them water buffaloes in that 
zoo, they bad medicine for Beauti- 
ful New Life,” she said. ““Now on, I 
works over to Mosholu Parkway.” 

I don’t think she ever did. She 
must have had another dream, in 
which she was directed to try still 
another section of the Bronx, be- 
cause my high school was located on 
Mosholu Parkway, and I got to 
know the local slave market. I never 
saw Geneva in it. | never saw an- 
other school like that one either. 

It represented the dream of one 
man come true. All of his profes- 
sional life Dr. Francis H. J. Paul, 
principal of the De Witt Clinton 
High School, worked to get a new 
building to replace the 19th Century 
horror on Manhattan’s Tenth Ave- 
nue in which it was housed, a struc- 
ture that would embody his ad- 
vanced theories of secondary educa- 
tion. Late in 1929, Doctor Paul's 
dream became a completed reality 
on Mosholu Parkway in the Bronx. 
He never saw it. Three months be- 
fore | and my classmates moved in, 
Doctor Paul died. All my recollec- 
tions, however, of those seminal 
years are intertwined with his frail, 
stooped figure, moving like a gentle, 
good-humored ghost, unobtrusively 
and yet forcefully, through the al- 
ways noisy, sometimes raucous, often 
frantic, and frequently brutal scenes 
of my school days in the Bronx. 

| was too young to know precisely 
what Doctor Paul’s theories of edu- 
cation were, but I do know that the 
plant for housing them, to get which 
he gave his life, contained three 
things that, to my youthful eyes and 
consciousness, were revolutionary. 

Continued on Page 136 
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Second of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


In the patio of her Finca de Pascualete (/e/7), 
the Condesa de Quintanilla wears a 

dramatic cocktail dress of geranium-pink 
organza, with high bodice and 

low back, and a flaring-collar coat of heavy, 
rough silk. Both by Pedro Rodriguez. 

The Rodriguez evening dress (above) she 
wears at her Madrid house, is white 

Mate silk and white organza, embroidered 
with silk raffia, beads and tiny diamonds. 


‘The Young Condesa 


@ The women of Spain excite the imagination. They possess, in fact as 
well as in legend, a vividness, a grand manner, a youthful aura of total 
femininity that constantly affects and romanticizes their expression, 
their bearing, their clothes and their patterns of life. No woman today 
displays these classic Spanish qualities more pleasingly and dramatically 
than the young Condesa de Quintanilla, of Madrid, who was formerly 
Miss Aline Griffith, of Pearl River, New York. 

The Condesa de Quintanilla came to Spain with the O.S.S. during the 
last war, and married her husband, Luis Figueroa y Perez de Guzman, 
el Bueno Conde de Quintanilla, future Conde de Romanones, in Madrid 
in 1947, The family, which now includes their three young sons, Alvaro, 
Luis and Miguel, spends half the year in their modern Madrid house, 
the rest of the time at their several large ranches. One of these, the Finca 
de Pascualete, in Estramadura, has been in the Conde’s family since 
1240 and is probably the oldest country house in Spain. Here they have 
introduced new farming methods and new grasses for cattle, while 
decorating the finca with extraordinary 15th-Century carved doors and 
antiques. Both are people of great taste, and the Conde is known as one 


of Spain’s foremost connoisseurs of this period. Their art collection in 
Madrid, by contrast, includes some fine Goyas, Tiepolos and Teniers, 
and many contemporary paintings. 

The Condesa de Quintanilla, despite her American background, looks 
Spanish and speaks the language without accent or inhibition. Intense 
and imaginative, she coolly manages many activities, and is the active 
vice-president of an electrical-parts factory, a driving member of social 
work and school committees, an accomplished flamenco dancer and a 
crack wing shot. Her flair for Spanish clothes is evident, and runs to 
extremes—either very relaxed sports clothes and slacks, or else very high- 
style dresses for the many high Spanish occasions: late dinners, bull 
fights, the Feria at Seville. Almost all her clothes are Madrid-made, by 
Flora Villareal, Balenciaga and especially Pedro Rodriguez. The latter is 
delighted by the Condesa’s subtle matching of mood to the clothes she 
is wearing at the moment; in a suit, she appears sober and quiet; in a ball 
gown, she is elegant and exciting. Everywhere, on all occasions, the Con- 
desa de Quintanilla is a center of attention, is admired as a woman of 
great manner and great fashion. THE END 





The plaid wool suit of mustard, gray and beige, 
which the Condesa wears (right) in 

the plaza of the city of Trujillo, has a large 
round collar, straight skirt and three- 
quarter-length, sleeveless coat. By 

Pedro Rodriguez. The shooting suit by Cutuli 
(far right) has a short jacket, a long, 
sleeveless vest and slim, three-quarter trousers. 
The magnificent hand-worked and 
embroidered leather chaps are from Cordoba. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


For easygoing mornings at home with her family, 
the Condesa de Quintanilla loves trim, 

bestriped slacks. Here with her three attractive 
sons (above), she wears Cutuli’s long 

slacks, pinstriped like a man’s morning trousers, 
and a sweater. The gayer, more informal 

pants (/e/7) which she displays 

on the sun-splashed patio of her house in 
Madrid, were made to her order by her personal 
maid, who used to work for Balenciaga. 





Another in Holiday’s Series on the Lure of Sports 


Offense: Corner kick, aimed hopefully toward mates, puts ball in play after going out of bounds. 


The World's 


Kavorite Game 


Soccer creates more international furor than any other sport. 
When an international match is played abroad, 


only the U.S. Ambassador has normal blood pressure 


by Frederic Morton 


hen I think of soccer I remember Rudi. 

He was our janitor’s son in Vienna, 

a scrawny lad with an earnest cowlick, 
who was uneasy with animals yet kept a pigeon. 
While his friends yowled at the movies, Rudi 
trained his bird in the suburbs. On icy winter 
mornings he climbed to the roof coop and shiv- 
ered as he fed it. I'd holler for him to come 
along to the park, but he’d shake his head, his 
hand sheathed in peck-proof gloves. 

Then a big soccer game came up and all Vienna, 
including Rudi’s parents and two older brothers, 
trooped to the Hohe Warte stadium. For Rudi 
there was no ticket—it was hard enough to garner 
four admissions in the face of a demand so out- 
balancing supply that money meant little. But as 
soon as Rudi’s father had passed the turnstile he 
asked for a return pass, explaining he had forgot- 
ten to lock his tandem bicycle. He didn’t leave the 
park, though. Instead, he went behind a pillar 
and opened his “lunch basket.”” Away flew the 
pigeon, the pass attached to its leg. One hour 
later Rudi, too, was in paradise. 

This planet is studded with Rudis. South of the 
Rio Grande, east of the Atlantic, west of the 
Philippines, there must be approximately three 
hundred million soccer experts. In fact, | would 
hardly dare write on the subject'were my audi- 
ence not American and thus the one group in 
Western civilization somewhat immune to this 
pandemic sport. 

But it isn’t merely that the United States is a 
baseball island surrounded by a world engrossed 
in kicking leather. More significant is the paleness 
of our enthusiasm for baseball compared with the 
soccer fanaticism elsewhere. Take the size of 
American ball parks: the Cleveland Stadium ac- 
commodates 79,000; Yankee Stadium seats at 
most 67,000; Briggs Stadium in Detroit, 54,000; 
and the Polo Grounds, 56,000; but Glasgow (with 
a smaller population than Philadelphia) has five 
major arenas, with a total capacity greater than 
all of these American giants combined. Glas- 
gow’s Hampden Park alone holds 150,000 Scot- 
tish fans. Rio de Janeiro’s Estadio Municipal has 
180,000 seats, and with standees can accommo 
date more than 200,000 persons. 

Soccer is a sport of not only immense but hoary 
popularity. The English town of Chester cheer- 
fully insists it invented the game in the Middle 
Ages by dribbling the severed heads of Danish 
invaders. Florence also claims to be one of the 
mother cities of the sport. Since goal posts often 
stood at opposite ends of the town, these early 
versions were wild melees inundating the whole 
municipality. They involved the bellicose use of 
legs, fists and teeth. Gaelic football retains some 
of that pristine savagery to this day and flecks the 
emerald sod with crimson. 

Soccer is, of course, the granddaddy of Amer- 
can football (as well as of all other inflated-globe 





Defense: Goalie saves score by popping the ball 

over the cage. He is the only man on the team who may 
touch the ball with his hands. Also, he wears 

colors distinguishing him from his mates. 


games). In 1823, a lad named William Webb Ellis 
picked up the ball with his hands and thus became 
the Martin Luther of sports. The new game was 
called Rugby, taking its name from Ellis’ alma 
mater, and in turn sired the sport which frenzies 
our colleges each autumn. 

Despite this schism, soccer today is mightier 
than ever. The Fédération Internationale de Foot- 
ball consists of eighty-eight member countries 
from Mozambique to El Salvador. The Federa- 
tion’s regulations are observed under Norway’s 
midnight sun and in Kenya’s tropic glare. The 
soccer field must be 100 to 130 yards long, 50 to 
100 yards wide; the goal 8 feet high and 8 yards 
wide; the leather ball 27 inches in circumference. 
Each team has five offensive forwards, two de- 
fensive fullbacks, and three halfbacks combining 
both functions. The goalkeeper, the only man free 
to employ every part of his body, wears colors 
distinguishing him from his teammates. 

And the single idea is to get the ball into the 
opposite net without tackling (though body- 
checking is all right) and without using the hands. 
It is an uncomplicated aim compared with the 
geometry of baseball or the diagrammatic tactics 
of American football. Its very simplicity, under- 
standable by every child, stirs daily the dreams, 
despairs and dinner-table arguments of continents. 

Yet soccer’s plain purpose is coupled with a 
heroic and fascinating difficulty of execution. In 
basketball, baseball, football or hockey, one set 
of limbs takes care of locomotion while the other 
throws or catches the ball, swings the bat, holds 
the stick. In soccer, the player’s legs must not only 
carry him about but, at the same time, manipu- 
late the leather. No other modern sport, with 
the possible exception of ice hockey, scores so 
few points per game. 

There is something grand about this self- 
imposed handicap, something Promethean about 
the /eger de pied required to keep possession of the 
ball. It invests each match with an extra tense- 
ness: the eleven men struggle not only against the 


opposing outfit, but against the life-long habit of 
using the hands. Each play is a new drama of 


man’s resourcefulness. 

I was about two feet high that Sunday twenty 
years ago in Vienna, but I'll never forget it. The 
Austrian national team was fighting for its life 
against the Italians. Eighty thousand shirts around 
me were wet from sun and excitement. The blue- 
bloused Latins were playing our white-jerseyed 
men into the ground. In the first half the re- 
nowned craft of the Austrian offensive, after 
many flickering little passing shots, had sent the 
leather past the Roman goalie into the net. But 
after half time the Italians increased their pace. 
Twice as many blue shirts as whites appeared to 
shimmer across the field. Ball-fed by their swarm- 
ing halfbacks, the Italian forwards beat in long 
blue blurs against our goal. Our defense panted 


round them. Our forwards couldn't find each 
other. Again and again our goalie’s reckless leaps 
snatched disaster from the poised foot of the 
enemy. At twenty minutes before the end whistle, 
Italy scored. It was | to |. But the visitors were 
unappeased. Blue waves flashed with even quick- 
ened rhythm toward our net. 

And then it happened. Our goalie had retrieved 
the ball once more and launched it on a high 
trajectory ending under the spiked-boot sole of 
our right half, who, beleaguered, feinted a spring 
forward but instead, with the back of his heel, 
smuggled the ball to the center half behind him. 
The center’s instant kick zoomed it far foeward 
to our outside right. 

Nothing extraordinary so far, yet the entire 
stadium leaned forward, hoping for that electric 
moment which turns a chaos of players into a 
finely meshed, split-second machine of attack. 
None of us uttered a sound. It might not come 
after all. The pass was a bit too high. 

Our outside right, however, arrested the ball in 
mid-air; twisting as he jumped, he let the ball roll 
off his body in the direction of the enemy goal. 
Blue streaks encircled him, but he zigzagged 
unpredictably, fighting his way forward, some- 
times with brief dashes, more often (because of 
the Latins’ velocity) by dribbling—dancing the 
ball beside him as he shuffled, making it frisk 
before his ankle like an elusive puppy on an invis- 
ible leash, offering the ball to an opponent with 
little nudges of the instep, and then, as soon as the 
other had committed himself with a lunge, swivel- 
ing the ball past him with a lightning flick of foot. 
He veered and swerved and meantime his mates 
swung into a pattern with him across the breadth 
of the field. Then he sent the ball soaring high 
into the imbroglio before the goal. 

The eighty thousand of us were squatting by 
then, too excited to sit and not yet hopeful enough 
to stand. Like a giant chorus line we bent toward 
the field—sank back with a sigh. The ball sailed 
directly toward our center-forward in the midst 
of a four-jawed blue trap which already snapped 
shut—a hopeless situation. 

But the leather never touched our man. Sliding 
sideward he evaded it. On it flew to our unguarded 
inside right for whom it was intended. On his 
raised knee it lingered for a fraction of an instant, 
almost as if it were part of his uniform, while 
eighty thousand of us rose again into squatting 
tenseness and the four-jawed blue trap hurled 
itself at the new prey. 

Would he be quick enough to shoot for the 
goal? The ball flipped off his knee onto his boot 
and thence, propelled by a kick so gentle and 
swift as almost never to have happened, flew back 
to our unguarded outside right who with perfect 
calm reached the ball with his head—just below 
the hairline—and with a jerk catapulted the ball 
toward the goal. Continued on Page 91 














by Jade Snow Wong 


How to Get the Best Chinese Food 


Here are tips from 
San Francisco’s top Chinese chefs, 
including recipes for 


their most cherished dishes 


Key to an Elaborate Chinese Restaurant Dinner 


. Spiced boneless chicken, sliced thin. 
. Sea food and Chinese vegetables. 
. Jumbo shrimps and fresh lobster sauce. 


. Almond cookies. 
. Sweet and pungent braised sea bass. 
. Stuffed winter-melon soup. 
. Whole steamed chicken stuffed with water-lily 
seeds, sprinkled with chopped ham. 
9. Tea. 
10. Lichee fruit. 
11. Rice. 
12. Barbecued duck, lichee meats. 
13. Shredded mutton, vegetables, fried vermicelli. 


OnN Oo Wh WH — 
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. Lump lobster meat and Chinese green vegetables. 


here are more Chinese restaurants in San 

Francisco than in any other city outside of 

China, and I don’t think that any one of 
them can be fairly described as the “‘best’’ Chinese 
restaurant. You can get excellent food at a small 
restaurant where the chef is especially gifted; or 
you can get a mediocre meal at a large well-known 
place because the supervising chef is busy with 
the details of a banquet. 

My husband and I have a couple of ways, 
though, of making sure the restaurant is a good 
one, and of getting food we are fairly certain to 
like. We have found that the better Chinese food 
is served in those restaurants where you see the 
most Chinese patrons, or where the chef is also 
the proprietor or part owner. Also, the most re- 
liable places are likely to be starkly plain. 

After we have chosen the restaurant, we like to 
make the acquaintance of the chef. We go to the 
kitchen to say hello, and to tell him what we 
would like to eat. Sometimes we ask for his sug- 
gestions, for there are chefs who do better when 
allowed a free hand. You can be sure of getting 
food you will enjoy if you do the same thing. 
Should you be shy about invading the kitchen, 
explain to the waiter that you wish to leave the 
choice of food to the chef. The waiter will 
promptly go to the kitchen and announce, “Two 
foreigners,” or ““Two Chinese,” and tell the chef 
how much you want to spend. If you are on a 
budget, you can allow as little as a dollar a person. 
For three dollars each, you can get delicious 
meals full of delightful exotic flavors. 

Many San Francisco restaurants serve fine 
food, but only a few are big enough to accom- 
modate large banquets, and this is important in 
Chinatown where the Chinese have so many oc- 
casions to celebrate, especially as a family group. 
One of those that can serve numbers of patrons 
is Tao Tao, on Jackson Street near Grant Avenue, 
where my brother and nephew each had his wed- 
ding banquet. 

The red invitations with gold Chinese engrav- 
ing usually announce the party for 6:00 p.M., but 
the guests customarily arrive an hour later and are 
greeted by the bride and groom and their immedi- 
ate families. Ladies are dressed in embroidered 


Chinese coats and slim silk gowns, making the 
room very colorful. As 8:00 P.M. approaches, the 
place is gay with conversation, and with children 
running about, for youngsters always accom- 
pany their parents. 

A toastmaster formally voices the hope of the 
host (the groom’s father) that everyone will enjoy 
the “poor” fare they will be served, and expresses 
the wishes of the guests that the couple will havea 
harmonious home filled with children. 

Now, one dish after another arrives, and the 
guests help themselves from huge platters in the 
center of each round table. Eight platters, some- 
times twelve, display the chef’s virtuosity and 
the host’s affluence. 

A typical menu could include delicate shark’s- 
fin soup, whole boneless chicken stuffed with 
millet, tender abalone in a rich oyster sauce, 
steamed giant Chinese mushrooms, crisp bar- 
becued squab, savory Peking duck to be made 
into dainty bite-size sandwiches with “thousand- 
layer buns,” filet of chicken with cashew nuts, 
succulent greens, and perhaps would be con- 
cluded with a fragrant, thick, sweet soup of 
fresh stone-ground almonds or sesame seeds, 
and little steamed sponge cakes. 

As the banquet progresses, the groom visits 
each table with his father and best man and 
greets the guests, who thank him with a toast. 
Traditionaily, the groom is supposed to respond 
with a toast in whisky, but so many bridegrooms 
have passed out quietly on their wedding nights 
that the wise ones now substitute tea. The bride 
goes around separately with her attendant and 
mother. with a tray of filled tea cups. The guests 
drink the tea, and as they replace their cups on 
the tray, they leave a coin wrapped in red paper 
to wish the bride good luck, and to make a prac- 
tical contribution to the couple’s nest egg. 

Mr. W. B. Tin, a master chef with twenty 
years’ experience, is responsibie for such feasts 
at Tao Tao. He was kind enough to offer his 
recipe for a specialty which is his alone—*Hand- 
Shredded Chicken. (Recipe for each dish 
marked * appears at the end of the article.) 

It is the habit of Chinese to enjoy night life 
Continued on Pt 
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AMERICA’S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


’ 
NEW! THE JOHNSON . Javelin 


30 HP...ELECTRIC STARTING 
CONCEALED CONTROLS 


Johnson Sea-Horses have a new sparkle— 
the flash of gorgeous styling in Holiday 
Bronze and Spray White! They’re smart. 
They gleam. You’ll recognize them at once 
as something new and beautiful in out- 
board motoring. They do for your boat’s 
appearance what Johnson quality does for 
your boat’s performance! 


NOW 9 MODELS—3 TO 30 HP! 


For 1956 there are nine Johnsons—a com- 
plete range of sizes—from the lightweight 
**3”" to the spectacular new ‘30.’ Never 
before has Johnson offered such on-the- 
nose power selectivity! 

Most breath-taking of all is the new 
Javelin, Johnson’s custom model for dis- 
tinctive outboard craft. Electric starting. 
Concealed controls. Holiday Bronze 
and Spray White, with a bright wrap- 
around cowling of polished stainless steel. 
Owner’s initials available. There’s nothing 
like the Javelin. It’s the “crest on the family 
silver,” “‘the jewel in your lady’s hair.” It’s 
fashion in outboard boating—HIGH fashion 
and no mistake! 

See the new models at your Johnson Deal- 
er’s. Look for his name under ‘“‘Outboard 
Motors” in your classified telephone book. 


ae OY Write for your copy of the new 
Sea-Horse Booklet, describing all models. 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
A Division OF UTBOARD, MARINE a MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


In Canada: Manufactured by Johnson Motors, Peterborough 


Johnson 


SEA-HORSES 
ror DEPEN Daasauity 


FOR 1956 


*JAVELIN .. $580.00 
*SEA-HORSE 30... ... 550.00 
SEA-HORSE 30... ... 460.00 
*SEA-HORSE 15... ... 450.00 
SEA-HORSE 15... ... 360.00 
SEA-HORSE 10... ... 320.00 
SEA-HORSE 7x. . 72 hp... 240.00 
SEA-HORSE 5%. . 52 hp... 215.00 
SEA-HORSE 3 ... 145.00 
*Electric Starting. Prices f.o.b. factory, 


subject to change. OBC certified brake 
hp at 4000 rpm (30's at 4500 rpm). 
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working hours permit. That is why 
all restaurants stay open until mid- 
night, and some all night long. 

Upon rising, a late morning 
brunch is in order—a custom known 
formally as “Drinking Tea.” At this 
meal, Chinese order their favorite 
tea by flavor, such as jasmine or 
chrysanthemum, with hot accom- 
paniments known as dim sum, 
which means tiny hearts. The mak- 
ing of these rich little titbits (com- 
parable to hot hors d’oeuvres) is the 
specialty of a few restaurants in San 
Francisco. A “‘teahouse’’ may pre- 
pare twenty varieties daily, ranging 
from steamed biscuits with spicy 
meat fillings, or vegetables stuffed 
with minced sea food, to bite-size 
morsels of meat, such as chicken 
livers, or spareribs. 

When my husband and I were in 
Hong Kong, in the land where this 
type of repast originated, friends 
took us to such a teahouse brunch, 
and we found an even greater vari- 
ety of tiny hearts. The service also 
was a novel experience. For half a 
dozen adults and two children, there 
were two attractive -hostesses who 
accompanied us to our dining room 
and assisted us with our wraps. 
Throughout the meal they hovered 
about the table keeping our plates 
and teacups filled. We did not order 
a variety of tiny hearts, as is the 
custom in San Francisco; instead 
boys brought trays arranged with 
hot dishes of every variety. Some 
specialties were still in the little bam- 
boo cages in which they had been 
steamed. The procession was end- 
less, and we soon found that it was 
wise to eat sparingly and wait for the 
next tray, which always brought a 
fresh surprise. 

In San Francisco, no Chinese res- 
taurant can match this atmosphere 
and service—in fact, only a few tea- 
houses exist. One that prepares a 
tremendous volume of tiny hearts 
each day, to be eaten there or taken 
home, is Kuo Wah, at 950 Grant 
Avenue. Most any day if you drop 
in here for lunch, you will see many 
faces from China, for they find here 
a close counterpart to the Chinese 
teahouse. 

To observe the preparation of 
these delicacies, I visited Kuo 
Wah’s kitchen at 5:30 A.M. when a 
staff of five already was busy prepar- 
ing luncheon. One did the barbecue 
cookery and the chopping; another 
was responsible for pastries; a third 
watched the steaming of all the 
bamboo racks; another ground the 
special flours by hand and, finally, 
over them all—the chief—the Tea 
Master who apprenticed in Hong 
Kong for twelve years. That morn- 
ing not only explained the mystery 


of how these intricate concoctions 
were prepared but left me marveling 
at the efficiency of these five, each 
of whom unfalteringly did his job. 

For instance on this particular 
morning, I found the Tea Master 
working with these materials: 

Pans of ground raw pork, minced 
green onions, minced Chinese mush- 
rooms, mixed shredded _ chard, 
mushrooms and bamboo shoots, 
minced barbecued pork, minced 
cooked ham, ground filet of rock 
cod, unbeaten egg whites, minced 
water chestnuts, soy sauce, white 
pepper, sugar, salt. 

Baskets af chopped Chinese chard, 
minced cooked shrimps and minced 
bamboo shoots. 

Bottles and jars of Chinese white 
wine, sesame oil, peanut butter. 

In general, the fillings are com- 
posed of half a dozen ingredients 
with emphasis on a principal meat 
or fish flavor: shrimp, pork, or ham 
laced together with ground fish or 
egg white, then relieved with the 
crisp texture of vegetables. And mix- 
ing the fillings is not the end! Next, 
an assistant began placing spoonfuls 
of fillings on a Chinese mushroom, 
with a thin scalloped slice of carrot 
for a top garnish; on a piece of pine- 
apple with minced carrot and birds’ 
nest on top; on a thin egg-wheat 
paste with preserved egg yolk gar- 
nish on top; on a square of green 
pepper with a slice of Chinese sau- 
sage on top; on a flat white Chinese 
dried vegetable, with a slice of lean 
ham on top. Then these tiny hearts 
must be steamed fifteen minutes 
and, at serving time, reheated. 
(While it is inadvisable to try to 
make these titbits at home, because 
sO many ingredients are required 
and the procedures are so compli- 
cated, I did obtain from the pastry 
cook a special recipe which should 
give an American housewife no diffi- 
culty. It is the one for *almond 
cookies.) 

Besides the specialty of tiny 
hearts at Kuo Wah, you can order 
anything from a hamburger and 
milkshake to an elaborate banquet 
duplicating one which was served 
Mrs. Harry S. Truman, her daugh- 
ter Margaret, and former Vice- 
President Alben Barkley on their 
last San Francisco visit. 

During the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Conference in San Francisco in 
1951, Mrs. Dean Rusk, wife of the 
then Assistant Secretary of State 
(and a fellow alumna of Mills Col- 
lege), asked me to arrange luncheon 
for a group of women whose hus- 
bands were delegates. They included 
Mrs. John Foster Dulles, Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, II], Mrs. Myron 
Cowen, Mrs. John Sparkman, Mrs. 
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TOSCANINI 
Continued from Page 37 


lawed reason. However outrageous 
the Maestro’s opinions might actu- 
ally be, the emotional urgency of the 
voice which spoke them made them 
for the moment utterly convincing 
and incontrovertible. The colleague, 
the friend, the foe, the political or 
civil figure, the musician, painter, 
writer or composer the Maestro was 
pillorying found no defender in that 
room. Any possible defense could 
not but fall flat coming after the 
Maestro’s hoarsely ejaculated ‘“‘Jm- 
becille! Porco! Ignorante !” 

The Maestro especially bore down 
heavily on musicians in general and 
on his colleagues in particular. Most 
conductors, living or dead, were to 
him anathema. This one was a “pig” 
because he reseated his orchestra 
on unorthodox lines, bunching the 
first and second violins, thus upset- 
ting the time-honored arrangement 
of the two string sections on either 
side of the conductor which should 
resemble, the Maestro maintained, 
‘a pair of shoulders with a head be- 
tween.” That one,an “‘assassino” who 
dispensed with the baton altogether, 
disdaining honest up-and-down- 
beats, made ridiculous, incompre- 
hensible passes in the air with his 
hands, to the confusion of orchestra 
and audience. Also consigned to 
perdition were the extravagantly 
out-and-out physical conductors, the 
crouchers, the leapers, the forward- 
and-backward bending gymnasts 
in fine, the whole tribe of show-offs 
and charlatans “‘who think only to 
themselves, to their frock, to how 
they look from the back,” and “‘think 
not at all to the music.” 

Someone would ask him if he had 
known many great men in his time. 
The Maestro would look thought- 
ful. “Great?” he repeated, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and jutting out his 
lips in disdain, *““That is a big word.” 
Then his face suddenly brightened. 
“Great was Verdi... . Yes, Verdi. 
He was also a good man,” he went 
on. “His music is like his character, 
strong and honest. He was born 
a contadino (peasant). He remained 
a contadino all his life. Like me,” 
he added. Verdi had been the Mae- 
stro’s idol. 

“I could have known him bet- 
ter... but | was in those days very 
timid. .. . I did not dare to ask to 
see him. Now I am sorry. Three 
times in my life I spoke to Verdi. 
[he first time was at La Scala at the 
rehearsal of Otello. | was a conduc- 
tor then, but I went to play second 
cello in the orchestra so I could be 
near him. In one part I played pi- 
anissimo as it was written in my 
music. Verdi said to me, ‘No, no, 
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second cello, I cannot hear you. This 
is a big theater. You must play 
louder, naturale.’ He was right, and 
I said, ‘Si, Maestro.’ But he was not 
happy with the mise-en-scene. No! 
He was never satisfied. You know 
after the first performance of his 
operas he never came to hear them 
again. But the premiére of Otello 
was tremendous. I was so excited I 
could not play my cello. When it was 
finished I ran quickly home. The 
house was dark, everybody was 
asleep. | wake-ed my mother. ‘Down 
on your knees to Verdi!’ I com- 
manded her. ‘Tonight a miracle 
happen-ed at La Scala.’ My poor 
mother she was so frightened. I 
force-ed her to leave the bed and 
kneel down on the floor. She 
thought I must be crazy. 

“The second time I saw Verdi? Ah 
yes. A long time later I myself was 
conducting Ofel/lo. At the rehearsal 
the fenore dragg-ed and dragg-ed, 
he sing slower and slower. I stopp-ed 
him. Why you sing so slow? That is 
not the way you sang at the first per- 
formance when I play cello in the 
orchestra. ‘Maestro,’ he said, ‘I sing 
Verdi’s own tempo.’ ‘It cannot be,’ I 
said. ‘We will go and ask Verdi.’ We 
came to Verdi. The fenore sang. | 
play the piano. Verdi listen and said 
to the tenore, “No, no, you are too 
slow... you are too slow. You 
know, Toscanini, singers forget 
quickly....’”’ The word “‘singers” as 
he uttered it seemed to bring to 
mind a spate of musical disasters 
attributable to vocalists he had 
worked with; for he now abandoned 
Verdi and launched into a diatribe 
against all singers, past and present. 
Seated around the table were sev- 
eral much-admired and quite dis- 
tinguished concert and opera sing- 
ers, but the Maestro was not to be 
deterred by anyone's presence. 

“They are all cani (dogs), he 
cried, “tutti... tutth. . . every- 
bawdy .. . everybawdy.” 

Mercifully, someone attempted to 
divert the Maestro’s wrath by in- 
quiring about the third time he had 
spoken to Verdi. The stratagem 
worked. “Ah, yes!’ And his savage 
expression gave way to one of rem- 
iniscent tenderness as he related the 
circumstance of the last time he saw 
Verdi alive. He was going to con- 
duct Verdi's last work, the choral 
Quattro Pezzi Sacri, and he called on 
the composer to discuss matters of 
tempi and interpretation. ““He was 
very kind,” the Maestro said, “so 
kind. I played the pieces on the 
piano and he said the tempi were 
correct. I wished to stay longer, but 
I was too timid. I had not the cour- 
age even to ask him for a picture.” 
Here the Maestro’s eyes flashed 
challengingly and he looked at the 





guests around the table accusingly. 
““Never—Never have I asked any- 
bawdy for a picture. Mai... Mai! 
And I do not like to give my photo- 
graph—only imbecile ask for photo- 
graphs.’ The guests smiled indul- 
gently at him; for all of them cher- 
ished photographs of the Maestro, 
which he had freely given and 
charmingly inscribed. Indeed, one 
Christmas he had sent a gold medal 
of his head to every member of his 
orchestra. He had also presented 
the medal to members of his 
family and to several favored ladies 
of his acquaintance. The head, mod- 
eled by the sculptor during one of 
the unsuspecting Maestro’s rehears- 
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the bolder spirits there, a very close 
friend, perhaps, might attempt to 
draw out the brooding Maestro with 
some provocative question. The fail- 
ure of the ruse made the guests even 
more uncomfortable than before. 
The self-conscious people around the 
board hardly touched the food. A 
second helping in the presence of the 
abstemious and glowering Maestro 
was unthinkable. For, notwith- 
standing a reputation for astigma- 
tism, the Maestro, at certain mo- 
ments, could see clearly at any dis- 
tance. He might even launch into a 
tirade against gourmandizing, be- 
ginning with “I cannot understand 
why people eat so much. I? I do not 
like to eat. No. For me, sometimes a 
little soup and bread. This morning 
at five o’clock I drink a cup of mine- 
strone and eat a grisini (Italian 
bread stick). That is all. I would 
like to eat never!” And he relapsed 
into silence and looked accusingly at 
the other guests, some of whom 
hastily put down their knives and 
forks, while the anxious hostess 
made signs to the waiters to clear 
the table for the espresso. 

I discovered early that music was 
the one subject which never failed to 
dissipate the Maestro’s unsocial 
moods. A disingenuous question on 
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als, looked savage in the extreme, 
with the mouth set hard and the 
eyes, under beetling eyebrows, flash- 
ing ecstatic fury or unbridled hatred, 
or both. It was, in short, a trinket 
calculated to strike terror in the be- 
holder. But the men of the orchestra, 
relishing the truth of the artist’s 
representation in metal, received the 
portrait with gratitude and unself- 
ishly gave it to their wives, who 
proudly wore it attached to their 
bracelets. ““Yes,”’ the Maestro in- 
sisted, “only imbeci/e ask for pho- 
tographs.”° As he spoke his unheed- 
ing eyes rested on a large, elab- 
orately inscribed photograph of 
himself standing in a silver frame on 
the sideboard. 


There were also supper parties 
which the Maestro sat through in si- 
lence, occasionally sipping his wine, 
but refusing all food. At those times 
the conversation around the table 
was conducted in a low key. One of 


sion and set him off on a passionate 
exposition of the glories of that 
work. ‘Falstaff is a jewel. What a 
pity you don’t know Italian! You 
must know Italian to understand 
how wonderfully Verdi fitted to- 
gether words and music. Do not 
speak of Die Meistersinger. Yes, | 
know that is also a masterpiece. But 
not like Falstaff. No. Falstaff is 
alone. No Wagner, no German 
could compose Falstaff, only an 
Italian, only a true Mediterranean 
like Verdi. Die Meistersinger is good, 
very good, but it is heavy, heavy. So 
heavy. Falstaff is light, it is quick- 
silver. You know when | accepted to 
go to Salzburg I said to Bruno Wal- 
ter who was selecting the operas, 
Walter, | wish to conduct Falstaff. 
He look-ed surprised, because in 
Salzburg they think to play only 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Weber 
and Strauss. Why not? I| ask-ed 
him. Falstaff is a masterpiece, no? 
It is a masterpiece like Fidelio, like 
Magic Flute, like Meistersinger. Oh 
yes. If | cannot conduct Falstaff | 
stay away altogether. No Falstaff, 
no Toscanini.” 

Another effective gambit was the 
mention of something that was cer- 
tain to rouse his ire. ‘Maestro, last 
night I went to the Metropoli- 
tan... The Maestro did not wait 
for me to finish. ““‘Don’t speak to me 
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of the Metropolitan,” he shouted, 
“it is a pigsty, not an opera house. 
They should burn it down. It was 
a bad theater even forty years ago. 
Many times I was invited to come to 
the Metropolitan, but I always said 
No. Caruso, Scotti, would come to 
Milan and tell me, ‘No, Maestro, 
the Metropolitan is no theater for 
you. It is good for make the money, 
but it is not serious.” | broke in to 
ask why he finally came to the Met- 
ropolitan. “Ah! I came because they 
tell me one day that’Gustav Mahler 
had accepted to come, and I think 
to myself if a good moosician like 
Mahler go there the Metropolitan 
could not be too bad.” A pleasant 
expression suffused his face as he 
began reliving his seven years 
(1908—15) at the Metropolitan. We 
listened to the rich and violent 
memories of those days. He held us 
with his vivid descriptions of per- 


sons and events. We were aware of 


the privilege of listening to him, all 
the more as we were certain that 
what we heard would never be com- 
mitted to paper by him. Though his 
talent for writing, as evidenced by 
the quality of the letters he wrote, is 
of a high order, he is as averse to 
writing about himself as he is to 
others writing about him. “I am a 
moosician, not a writer.” That simple 
statement also cut short all requests 
for newspaper interviews and the 
pressure of agents, photographers 
and hero-worshipers. 


I learned in time to veer his at- 
tention to any musical subject about 
which I sought enlightenment. He 
was as easily diverted as a child. 
Notwithstanding his undisciplined 
nature (undisciplined, that is, out- 
side of music) there was a canny 
streak in him which often put him 
wise to the hidden motives of people 
around him. Yet he could be naive 
to a degree. | determined to draw 
him out on the subject that was 
nearest to my heart—music—with- 
out appearing to be importunate. 
For my benefit and 
posterity he must 
that he was being pumped. 

He had known Richard Strauss 
intimately. | knew he valued highly 


own 


never suspect 


the tone poems and Sa/ome (unac- 
countably he disliked Der Rosen- 
kavalier) but | wanted his opinion 
of the composer's character. From 
experience I knew that a direct ques- 
tion would not produce the subjec- 
tive opinion | desired to get from 
him. “Maestro,” I asked, affecting 
innocence, “is Richard Strauss any- 
thing like Verdi? ... | mean in char- 
music.” Instantly he 


acter, not in 


reacted in the expected way—he 


gave me a look that was a mixture of 


© 


scorn and incredulity. ““No!” he ex- 
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that of 


ploded, “not in music, and not in 
character.”’ | pretended surprise. He 
went on in a flood of Italian, but 
suddenly remembering that I un- 
derstood very little of the language 
he switched to English without paus- 
ing and with no lessening of in- 
tensity. 

“I will tell you about Strauss. ... 
In May, the year 1906, May 25th, 
yes [the fabulous memory was oper- 
ating easily] I wrote to him. | 
ask-ed him for permission to give 
the first performance of Salome in 
Italy at La Scala. He repli-ed Yes. | 
put the date for the premiere in 
Milan—December 26... . He again 
repli-ed Yes. Very good. But wait, 
wait. .” The Maestro said dra- 
matically “*... aspetta...aspetta.... 
One day I read in the newspaper 
that Strauss himself would give 
Salome in Turin one week before my 
performance in Milan! Santa. 
Madonna. . . . Santissima. .. . 1 was 
asfone-ied. I was crazy. | could not 
eat....1 could not sleep. That night 
I took the train for Vienna, and the 
next morning I stood before him in 
his house. ‘Strauss,’ I told him, ‘as a 
moosician | take off my hat to you... 
aspetta ... aspetta.... But asa 
man....1 put on ten hats!” and the 
Maestro, his shining with 
scorn, feverishly put on ten imag- 


face 


inary hats. 

The graphic dumb show delighted 
the assembly. Other questions about 
contemporary musicians were asked 
and the Maestro disposed of them 
as vividly and comprehensively as 
he had of Strauss. So the night wore 
on to everyone’s satisfaction. The 
party broke up at a very late hour, 
the Maestro politely remaining till 
the last guest had departed. This was 
a strikingly handsome young lady 
who had sat at his right the entire 
evening. He had shown her marked 
attention, often patting her hand 
and even urging her to eat, in itself a 
sign of special interest. The young 
lady now said good night to the 
Maestro and told him how sorry 
she would be to miss his perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 
with the Philharmonic the following 
Thursday. She had, she said, long 
ago accepted an invitation to see 
Hot-Cha that evening. The Maestro 
pressed her hand understandingly. 
“Yes, yes,” he said, “certainly, cer- 
tainly,” and there was a note of envy 
in his voice. The Maestro read the 
advertisements in the papers and 
knew that Hot-Cha was Broadway's 
biggest musical-comedy hit. He was 
himself very fond of musical shows. 
He hoped that some night he, too, 
would be invited to see Hot-Cha. 
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LAND OF 
THE SHEIKS 
Continued from Page 55 


The country beyond the Ramlat was 
dotted with trees of camel thorn and 
along the western horizon lay a sea of 
sand, the wind rippling the dune crests 
into motion so that they smoked like 


waves breaking in a gale. The whole 
yellow tide seemed spilling toward us, 
threatening to engulf us. The sense of 
emptiness was appalling. The sun set 
and the dunes, suddenly still, turned 
red. Abruptly it was night and the moon 
stood cold and bright above the jagged 
mountains. 

That was how I first saw Buraimi—in 
moonlight. There was no oasis bordered 


by palms. Instead, date gardens, dark 
and gloomy behind crumbling walls, 
merged with the huddle of mud villages 
glimpsed as black silhouettes against 
the stars; and then the camel thorn 
petered out and we drove across flat, 
rising ground to the fort, a solitary 
tower, ghostly in the moonlight. 

This was the home of a man who 
was known throughout the Trucial 
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Coast as “the lonely Major.”’ Peter 
MacDonald had been there over a 
year, sole guardian of Buraimi inde- 
pendence. He was a tall, fair-haired 
Scot who loved the desert and whose 
affection for the Bedou was matched 
by their affection for him. 

Inside the white sepulchre of the 
fort we climbed flights of dark mud 
steps, past a tiny cavern of a room 
where a radio set constituted the 
only contact with the outside world, 
up to the very top where two rooms 
were arranged in rough semblance of 
office and living quarters. We had 
brought a bottle of Scotch, but 
MacDonald didn’t drink. “It’s bad 
to drink when you’re alone.”’ Mac- 
Donald’s sole companion was a 
small cat, wild as a Bedou, which he 
called Souzi—Arabic for beautiful. 
She was there to deal with the desert 
spiders that lived among the palm- 
bole beams of the mud ceiling. 


Even at night you cannot enter 
Buraimi unseen. Within ten minutes 
of our arrival Sheik Zeyd was there 
to greet us. Zeyd was the second of 
the four Abu Dhabi brothers, dep- 
uty in Buraimi for the oldest, Sheik 
Shakbut, who ruled in Abu Dhabi. 

His dress was not impressive: a 
shapeless European jacket over which 
was draped a plain Bedou robe, 
barely white. His kayffiah was simi- 
lar to those worn by the meanest 
tribesmen. But I was soon to dis- 
cover that he was a man who had no 
need to dress the part of a sheik. 
He was a born leader and in all the 
10,000 miles I traveled through 
Arabia I never met his equal. 

He gave us just long enough to 
wash and change, and then whisked 
us away through the moonlight to 
the fortified house he occupied close 
to one of the Abu Dhabi villages. In 
a bare whitewashed room of mud lit 
by a single oil pressure lamp we 
squatted down, cross-legged, to 
Bedou fare of rice and chunks of 
mutton cooked the Bedou way over 
hot stones. With Zeyd were his two 
younger brothers—Khalid, slight, 
almost effeminate-looking with his 
small pointed beard, and Hazza, 
thick-set, bearded, piratical. 

Zeyd’s quick nervous energy dom- 
inated the room. We ate, as always, 
with the right hand and at the end 
of the meal a slave appeared with 
small, handleless cups into which he 
poured sweet black coffee from a 
long-spouted silver pot of exquisite 
workmanship. 


Early next morning Sheik Zeyd 
arrived at the fort in his Land Rover 
to take us on a tour of Buraimi. The 
vehicle was packed with retainers 
armed with rifles and again there 
was nothing to distinguish Zeyd 
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from the rest—except his bearing 
and the way he moved: quick, de- 
cisive, commanding. 

At Al Maweigi we disturbed a 
group of women washing clothes. 
They scattered, chattering shrilly, 
tor they should not be seen by stran- 
gers. But in a moment they were 
back again, drawn by curiosity. It 
was here that Zeyd produced his two 
proudest possessions: a pure-bred 
Oman racing camel and a peregrine 
falcon. The camel was a vicious- 
looking female, tall as a giraffe, her 
roped muzzle covered with foam. 
The falcon, one of twelve Zeyd had 
obtained from Persia, had its head 
covered by a leather hood as it 
perched on the gauntleted arm of a 
bearded falconer—the same type of 
hood that the British used back in 
the days of the Crusaders. 

But the most fascinating part of 
Buraimi was the water system—the 
falaij. It involves digging wells in se- 
ries and connecting them below 
ground so that the resulting tunnel 
builds up a sufficient flow to deliver 
water to the surface by gravity. At 
Buraimi, water is brought to the date 
gardens from thirty miles away. 

Once there were as many as a 
hundred of these fa/aij systems, all 
serving the villages of Buraimi. But 
in the constant tribal wars before the 
British came, the conqueror, as a 
matter of course, filled in the falaij 
wells of the vanquished village, wa- 
ter being above rubies in the desert. 
Now there are only five fa/aij left in 
working order. 

Digging new wells and reopening 
old ones is slow work. Only one 
tribal family has the art. It is handed 
down from father to son, and it in- 
cludes the art of water-divining. 

Most of the tunnels run under- 
ground direct to the palm groves 
they serve, but some supply more 
than one village, and there was one 
that came out below the fort just 
short of the village of Ain and was 
carried across a shallow wadi by a 
mud-brick aqueduct. This was Mac- 
Donald’s bath. 

That night we lay in the shallow 
trough, naked in the moonlight, 
gossiping of home. The water was 
tepid and small fish tickled at our 
bodies as we floated luxuriously, 
staring up at the brilliance of the 
stars. But oh, the bitter cold of the 
desert as we got out! 

There are other sheiks in Buraimi 
besides Zeyd. Sheik Sagqr, for in- 
stance, lord of the Muscat villages of 
Buraimi and Suwara, treated me to 
sweet tea with camel’s milk, tinned 
pears and black coffee—tinned fruit 
is very much the dernier cri in the 
desert for light refreshment. He was 
a softer, gentler man than Zeyd, 
with a small, neat beard and a bad 
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cold. When he wished to write some- 
thing down he called his secretary, a 
tall, black, finely dressed man who 
wrote with an expensive fountain 
pen. Probably he was a slave who 
had risen to his position because 
of his ability. 

Slavery in the desert isn’t as terri- 
ble as we regard it. A slave lives un- 
der his master’s roof, eats of his 
master’s food—indeed, there are 


strict laws requiring the master to be 

responsible not only for the slave’s C 0 & TA it i & X 
welfare but that of his family as well. 
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world of the desert; and though the 
British document is a grandly worded 
one, only those who are afraid of 
being sold again, perhaps to a less 
wealthy or less kindly master, take 
advantage of it. 

I cannot say much about the con- 
dition of female slaves, since the 
womenfolk are kept rigidly apart. 
But not so long ago the navy at- 
tempted to detain a dhow loaded 
with bints (female goatherders) who 


were, it was suspected, being carried hing’ 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


off into slavery. It was the women : 
. Zeiss tkon, the cameras that ‘‘Get 
themselves who drove the sailors off What You See” are precision made in 


with obscene shouts and rude ges- cell 
tures. Slavery or not, they were on 
that dhow of their own free will! 
One day as we drove back to 
Buraimi, the wind was moving the 
sand sea. MacDonald pointed to it. 
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falaij, was Buraimi’s only defense, 
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was gone, killed for lack of water. 
Sheik Zeyd, with his plans for dig- 
ging new fa/laij, might save Buraimi. 
But Zeyd was short of funds. He, 
like every other sheik in the Trucial 
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Continued from Page 75 

shine—the mountains, a great, solid 
shoulder of rock with sheer cliffs fall- 
ing to blue water. 

There is nothing in Ras al Khaima 
to indicate its piratical past, but 
there is no doubt of the slave an- 
cestry of its inhabitants—they are 
blacker than in any town on the 
coast. There was a strange, almost 
withdrawn atmosphere about the 
people. When spoken to, they an- 
swered politely, but unsmilingly. 
They were incurious, unwelcoming— 
utterly divorced from the desert. 

We went back through the Hamil 


valley, driving for ten all too brief 


miles through glades of green where 
dainty-leaved trees grew out of a 
carpet of new grass. There were 
large herds of goats watched over by 
bints in gaily-colored cottons who 
ran from us with startled bleating 
cries—a yai-yai-yai made through 
clenched teeth—their faces hastily 
covered by a piece of cloth, for in 
that paradise of a desert valley the 
shiny, beaklike mask of the burga 
was for some reason discarded and 
colors were worn in place of black. 
It was all part of the magic of the 
place, which was littered with baby 
donkeys and young fluffy camels 
who had the surprised and tousled 
look of fledglings. 

Back at Sharjah, I found a mes- 
sage waiting for me. The U. S. S. 
Duxbury Bay was paying an official 
visit to Khor al Fakhan. It was one 
of those lucky breaks. Khor al Fak- 
han was a small port over the moun- 
tains on the east coast, a little to the 
north of Muscat, and the political 
officer would have to be there to 
meet the Americans. Transport was 
available after all. 

We left Sharjah next morning 
driven by a tattered jehu called Mu- 
hammad Makmoud who took the 
dune road to Dhaid as though the 
devil himself were after him, the 
Land Rover lurching and skidding 
and pitching like a toboggan run 
amuck on the Cresta Run. The sun 
was past its zenith by the time we 
reached the mountains, and the 
rock-baked heat of the Wadi Khor 
closed in on us. 

There is one tealhouse in the Tru- 
cial Oman, and it is in the Wadi 
Khor. No Tea House of the August 
Moon, but acluster of palm-thatched 
shacks by a rivulet of precious water. 
There were two trucks there as we 


passed, piled high with the goods of 


Arabs on the and toward 
evening we dropped through a moon- 
mad landscape to the sea, the moun- 
tains behind us blue in shadow, peak 
upon peak like dragon’s teeth. 

For a brief space we were in Mus- 
cat territory, the border-keep watch- 
manned, all flying the 


move, 


towers all 
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Sultan’s red flag; then we were 
through to the coast, driving north 
through village after village, close- 
packed dbarastis of palm frond into 
which masked bundles of woman- 
hood fled hastily to peer at us from 
the safety of shadowed interior with 
large, brown, curious eyes, some- 
times caught without the burqa, 
holding a wisp of black headdress 
across their mouths. 

Fierce village dogs sped us on our 
way, tongues lolling, muzzles agrin 
at such easy victory. And at last, 
with the moon beginning to gather 
luster from the fading day, we crossed 
a spur of the mountains and dropped 
down into a mud village scattered 
along the foreshore of a beautiful, 
rock-girt cove. It was Khor al Fak- 
han and close by the water’s edge 
stood a sheik’s palace, like a little 
mosque, white in the moonlight. We 
knocked at the gate and a slave 
peered at us from a little grille and 
then the door was unbolted and we 
were taken into a room furnished, 
surprisingly, with European chairs. 

Muhammad bin Sultan, brother of 
Sheik Saqr of Sharjah, rose to greet 

“All that I have is yours so long 
as you wish to stay.” This was said 
with old-world courtesy in the pre- 
cise English he had learned at Bom- 
bay University. 

Muhammad was a Hollywood 
dream of a desert sheik. Short, dap- 
per, with little pointed beard and al- 
most classical features. 

A typical Bedou meal of rice and 
mutton was served to us on the floor 
with many apologies from Muham- 
mad. He was alone but for the slave 
who had shown us in and who served 
the meal and poured the coffee, his 
rifle slung all the time across his 
shoulder. Muhammad tried to tell us 
that the watchtower overlooking 
the village was manned only because 
it was an old custom, but the rifle 
made his words unconvincing. 

Early next morning, as I bathed 
in the cool of a limpid sea, the Dux- 
bury Bay steamed into the anchor- 
age. The rattle of her chain as she 
dropped her hook was like a crash 
of cymbals in the sunlit stillness. 
Later, a big crowd was gathered at 
the palace as a three-gun salute to 
Sheik Muhammad boomed out from 
the American ship. 

A gleaming launch brought Ad- 
miral Beecher, descendant of the 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe who wrote Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, to the shore. It 
seemed a strange setting in which to 
meet an American admiral and his 
staff, the gleaming white of their 
uniforms matched by the gleaming 
white of their host’s flowing robes, 
two worlds meeting in a stage-set 
village unreal even for Arabia. 

Continued on Page &2 
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Continued from Page 78 

As we sat in the same bare palace 
room sipping sweet coffee and eat- 
ing tinned pears, the ship’s doctor 
set up an impromptu surgery in 
the courtyard outside, watched by 
gaping villagers. His patients were 
either very young or very old. 

I shall always remember a little 
girl, all bloated belly and match- 
stick arms and legs, who was dying 
of dysentery and anemia. The doc- 
tor insisted that she must be taken 
to hospital immediately. The nearest 
hospital was at Sharjah back over the 
mountains. ““We are poor people,” 
the father whined. “*We have not the 
money to send her.” 

We offered at once to take her in 
our Land Rover, but the father shook 
his head and assured us the little girl 
would never agree to go without her 
parents, as though a two-year-old 
was capable of making a decision 
that signed her own death warrant. 

Sheik Muhammad then intervened. 
“It will all be arranged,” he said, 
and I knew that nothing would be 
done. Had it been a man child, then 
he would have gone to hospital, but 
female children are of small account 
in the desert world. 

It was late afternoon and the 
mountains were dark in shadow as 
we turned west into the forbidding 
pass. It was night before we reached 
the teahouse of the Wadi Khor, a 
fascinating place after dark, lit by 
hissing pressure lamps. It was part 
doss house and in the farther corners 
sprawled the dark shapes of men 
sleeping. There was a woman, bun- 
dled in a tent of her own clothes, 
sucking at a hookah whose coals 
glowed faintly in the darkness. The 
women of Arabia are great smokers. 

On our way out of the Wadi Khor 
we were stopped by the corporal in 
charge of the lonely Levy Post. Bare- 
footed, but moving with incredible 
sureness over the rocks in the dark- 
ness, he led us to the tents. “Fud/. 
Fudl.” There was nothing for it but 
to enter his tent and share the inevi- 
table tin of pears, possibly their last 
in that week’s rations. 

Fudl, fudl, fudl. You hear it all 
along the coast, all through Bedou 
Arabia. Fud/. It means enter. It 
means my house is your house. It 
means hospitality. It is a word be- 
yond price. It can mean simply a 
gesture of hospitality. It can also 
mean the difference between life and 
death to the exhausted traveler; the 
end of a nightmare of starvation and 
thirst. Whatever the circumstances 
of the traveler, there is always, on 
his arrival, the welcome word /fud/ 
enter—and the immediate, excited, 
scurrying rush to produce food. 

This is carried to incredible 
lengths—to the length of reducing 
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the host and his family to a state of 
starvation. An extreme case of this 
was told me by Col. Bob Martin of 
the Trucial Oman Levies. He began 
receiving urgent requests for rations 
from an isolated post of his own 
men near the Liwa Oasis. They 
should have been well stocked so he 
flew down to discover the whole de- 
tachment crowded into one tent, 
whilst the big barasti hut was empty. 
Asked why they didn’t use the 
barasti, he was told, “Oh, no, sayid, 
that is reserved for the pilgrims.” 

The post was on one of the pilgrim 
routes to Mecca and he was con- 
fronted with the certainty that as 
long as the detachment had rations 
they would feed the starving travel- 
ers who dropped like locusts into 
their camp, and he knew that he 
would have to pump extra rations 
into this one post at the expense of 
all the rest of the force. 

Our last stop that night was at 
Sheik Saqr’s hunting lodge at Dhaid. 
A high, arched gateway led to a big 
courtyard a-glimmer with cooking 
fires; Arab faces lit by the glow of 
flames, Arab tongues talking guttur- 
ally, and in the background the 
humped shapes of camels, chewing 
and belching. Men moved quickly 
toward us, fire flickering on the 
brass of cartridge belt and the steel 
of slung rifle, crowding round us as 
we were ushered into one of the 
barracklike rooms that surrounded 
the courtyard. 

At the far end two recumbent 
figures stirred in the lamp-lit gloom 
and one of them, clad in a white 
night-gown of the finest cotton with 
a little white night-cap on his head, 
came forward to greet us. His huge 
beard was jet black, his eyes and 
teeth flashed in the lamp light. He 
looked like Captain Teach mas- 
querading as Scrooge. Sheik Mu- 
hammad kissed him on both cheeks. 
“My uncle, Sheik Muhammad,” he 
said, and the bearded sheik grinned 
at us and bade us welcome. 

The rest of that incredible jour- 
ney was a nightmare ride over the 
moonlit dune road through thin 
layers of white mist with Muham- 
mad Makmoud driving hell-bent to 
get back to his wife. And next morn- 
ing I said good-by to the Trucial 
Oman and flew back to Bahrein. 

Already my mind was fixed on 
the Hadhramaut, that fantastic wadi 
deep in the mountain fastnesses of 
the East Aden Protectorate where 
there was a city of mud skyscrapers, 
where the Bedou go almost naked 
except for the blue indigo dye that 
covers their bodies. 





Editors’ Note—This is the first of two 
articles on the Near East. The second—the 
author's trip to the fantastic Hadhramaut 


will appear next month 
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Here’s a fascinating look at 
the Cajuns of South Louisiana from 


the deck of the fish boat, Elaine 


e There is no better way to get to know the 
Cajun swamp dwellers of South Louisiana, and to 
see the great watery wilderness in which they 
live, than to explore the Great Basin of the 
Atchafalaya as a guest aboard the fish boat, 
Elaine. You will see the houseboats on which 
the Cajuns live, the “plank boats” or pirogues 
from which they fish, the long gas boats that 
serve as school buses—and, if you are lucky, 
you may be invited to a delicious Cajun meal of 
stewed chicken and catfish court bouillon. 

The Great Basin of the Atchafalaya lies be- 
tween New Iberia on the west and Baton Rouge 
on the east, and is a sprawling question mark— 
seventy miles long and forty miles wide—ot wa- 
ters and shifting islands. No roads penetrate 
the labyrinth of jungle and stream. A railroad 
that once traversed the area was abandoned long 
ago, and the swirling waters of the great river 
wash at piers that once supported a bridge. 

Its Indian name, Atchafalaya, means “Long 
River,” but it is actually short as American rivers 
go. It flows through a primeval wilderness, much 
of it stili unexplored. Bayou Mongoulis, the 
Bayou of the Little Bears, Whiskey Bay, Dead 
Man’s Slough and the Eleven Mouths of the 
Atchafalaya which empty into Grand Lake are 
still spoken of with awe by rivermen from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans. 

It is a region of haunting beauty, of tropical, 
terrifying silences and it is sparsely peopled by 
strange, wary, suspicious folk—long-bearded 
Scandinavian giants aboard houseboats harbored 
up some bayou; beady-eyed Chitimacha Indians, 
paddling pirogues loaded with Spanish moss; 
sensuous half-breed girls called “‘bougalis,”’ run- 











The Great Basin of the Atchafalaya River 
(green area on map above) is a primeval wilderness 
of shifting waters and islands, still unexplored 

in many sections, and sparsely peopled 

by a wary, industrious folk who take their living 
from its waters. At right, the Elaine steers 

a knowing course among giant cypress trees. 


ning their fishlines along the willows, and dark- 
skinned French Cajuns, quieter and more re- 
served than their gay cousins on the “outside.” 

Capt. Dew Robert Vuillemont takes the Elaine 
into this weird, wild region on two three-day 
trips each week. She is primarily a fish boat, a 
gallant little thirty-foot half-cabin Louisiana lug- 
ger, a design brought from Brittany by French 
émigrés generations ago. Her tiny cabin is jammed 
with miscellanea, but cozy and comfortable. Her 
decks are broad, her holds wide and roomy to 
carry the swamp’s rich harvest. To hundreds of 
families the Elaine serves as general store and 
mailman, a main connecting link with the world 
beyond the bayous. 

On a sun-drenched day in April, I stood in the 
pilothouse as the Elaine left her moorings at 
Morgan City and cut a glistening path upstream, 
washing her wake against the hulls of a hundred- 
odd shanty boats. 

Running a hand through his red hair, Captain 
Vuillemont described his watery homeland in 
flavorsome Cajun dialect: 

““Morgan City shrimpers tell me the sea she 
like a woman. I tink the Basin like that too. She 
a wench though, dat’s for dam’-sure, a cheatin’ 
changeable hard-to-handle wench. Can’t make up 
‘er mind if she a river or lake! Or maybe a mess of 
bayous and sloughs. I t’ink she really one awful 
big lake, by dam’. She Grand Lake, you know, 
and dozen, maybe two dozen, littler lakes. God 
knows how many islands.” 

‘“*Maybe when you see the Basin for yourself,” 
he added, “‘you tell me if she angel or devil.” 

Captain Dew Robert was in high spirits. Stand- 
ing at the wheel in his crowded pilothouse, clad 





in khakis and bright plaid jacket, he was a 
jaunty figure. He wore his battered hunting cap 
as if it were an admiral’s headgear. 

This red-haired riverman and his cheery little 
vessel had a lilting manner that was pure Louisi- 
ana-Cajun-French. Both fit to perfection the life 
they led in the treacherous river swamps where a 
boat and a man needed strength and cleverness, 
initiative and imagination—to meet the challenge 
of the swamp. 

As we passed the houseboats floating peace- 
fully in the Borrow Pit, just over the levee at 
Morgan City, Captain Dew Robert produced a 
pair of fine German field glasses. Training them 
on one of the houseboats, he waved to his wife. 
She, like himself, had grown up in the Atchafalaya 
Basin, but she preferred living in town to keep 
their children in school. 

‘““My youngest boy love the swamps like I do,” 
said the captain. “Pore li'l’ thing. His maman she 
dead set for him finish school in Morgan City, 
and many time he cry and cry, he want to go wit’ 
me so bad.” 

As he spoke, he pointed the Elaine’s bow straight 
into the broad waters ahead. There was a change 
of tempo. Tremors ran through the lugger’s 
timbers. We were now well on our way, into the 
river's Great Basin. 

To Captain Dew Robert each voyage promises 
a new adventure. 

“Le Bon Dieu himself is the onliest one who 
know what we bring in this trip,” he said. “Me, I 
hope it’s two thousand pounds of blue cat, and 
not so much goujon. Ah, and plenty of gas- 
pergou, and not so many li'l’ crayfish, by dam’. 
A good trip, I betcha!” 














Turning to his “chart,” glued to the side of the 
crowded pilot cabin, he pointed out our course. 
The chart by which he navigated the Atchafa- 
laya’s intricate water system was a weather-beaten 
Louisiana highway map. 

“Nothing but emptiness,”’ he said, “from the 
source of the river to Morgan City. That’s length- 
wises. And crosswises they’s just as much empti- 
ness. Grand Lake she is colored blue on the map. 
The res’ she just green emptiness with bayous 
running through like snakes. Ah, that is Great 
Basin, all right, and a by-dam’ lot of it, if anyone 
asks you.” 

Like sailors everywhere, Captain Dew Robert 
loves and hates the waters he navigates. He told 
me many things about this strange waterway. 
Some river scientists, he said, thought the Atcha- 
falaya was the Mississippi’s old channel to the 
sea. What would happen, he asked, if some super- 
flood on the Red and on the Mississippi at The 
Gut and at Morganza Floodway Gates combined 
to pour millions of tons of water through the 
Atchafalaya Basin? Would the Mississippi some- 
day change its course, bypass New Orleans com- 
pletely and flow to the Gulf of Mexico through 
this short 134-mile channel? 

The Atchafalaya has always been a peculiar 
river, more unpredictable than the Mississippi. 
Its source is 218 river miles above New Orleans 
where the Mississippi forks to the west to form a 
short channel known as Old River or The Gut, 
which carries a fourth of the Mississippi's water 
into the Atchafalaya Basin. This channel, just six 
miles long, meets the Red River of the South, 
flowing down out of Oklahoma and North Loui- 
siana, and the two merge to form the beginning 


of the Atchafalaya. In the fall, the Red sends long 
copper-colored streaks curling through the 
swamps. In the spring the Mississippi sends a 
great flood down the Upper Atchafalaya, forming 
a swift deep river that flows for thirty miles be- 
tween well-contained banks, then bursts into the 
myriad bayous, cuts and bays of the Lower 
Atchafalaya Basin. 

Now the Elaine moved into the first of the two 
large lakes of the Great Basin. 

“This one she called Six Mile Lake,” the cap- 
tain said. ““Grand Lake beyond the cut ahead.” 

Rising out of the flat shallow waters were white 
sand bars, the beginning, said the captain, of 
“new land” constantly forming in the two lakes. 
Built up by silt that pours in with the floods each 
spring, they soon grow into islands. The floods 
gouge channels through the older islands and 
mud flats. Thus Six Mile and Grand Lake are al- 
ways changing and a new channel has to be found 
every six months or so. 

Abruptly, as we approached Grand Lake's 
northern exit, the captain clamped my hands over 
the Elaine’s wheel. Bounding out of the cabin, he 
grabbed a long grapple iron and hauled aboard a 
five-gallon gasoline tin. He stashed the can away 
on the crowded deck and, grinning sheepishly, 
returned to take the wheel. 

**My oldes’ boy, when he used to make trips wit’ 
me, say he had the coocoo-iest dad that ever ran 
a fish boat, the way I was all time latching onto 
funniest things that floated by. 

“But me, I say I'll sell this driftin’ can to some 
swamper for enough to buy the wife a pair of 
fancy stockings. Many time when we well up into 
the littler bayous, | look at drifting water and tell 
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Continued from Page 85 

who’s visitin’ camp ahead of us, by 
the kind of empty tobacco can I see 
drif’ by, and whose wife she want to 
buy coffee, by the empty coffee tin. 
We come to the first camp soon and 
you see what I mean. Bet you two 
can of beer that, me, I can sell that 
gas can—and that Mrs. Alcide 
Boudreaux buy a can of coffee.” 

From Grand Lake’s choppy wa- 
ters the Elaine entered Bayou 
Boutte, first of several tree-bordered 
bayous where she plied her trade. 
We were now deep in the interior 
swamps of the Great Basin. Around 
a bend we came in sight of Bayou 
Boutte Landing. 

The Elaine slowed as we neared 
several houseboats lying alongside 
each other, tied to giant cypress trees. 

There were people everywhere, 
working, laughing and shouting to 
each other in gumbo French. Every- 
one seemed to have his own water 
craft and to be completely at home in 
his gas boat, row boat, “‘plank boat” 
or pirogue, and even on the bounc- 
ing logs that made up the walks 
and pathways. 

To us, coming out of the stillness 
of the bayou’s mouth, the activity 
seemed feverish. Fishermen and 
their families were tarring their nets, 
knitting new ones, repairing boat 
motors, building pirogues. 

One group of men was busy “tar- 
ring up” —dipping huge hoop nets in 
coal tar to make them withstand the 
rigors of underwater service. The 
long black nets hung from the limbs 
of cypress trees. Smoke and fumes 
rose from fifty-gallon drums of tar, 
that floated on platforms among the 
tree trunks. Young men are best for 
this job. It takes strong muscles to 
pull the heavy nets into the air so 
they can dry. 

This was the camp of a single 
family, whose three branches lived 
on five separate flatboats and worked 
together at the task of fishing. At 
the sound of the Elaine’s pert horn, 
all work stopped, and everyone 
hailed the approaching fish boat. 

Almost before we docked, swamp- 
ers poured over the Elaine’s decks, 
causing her to lurch giddily. Those 
who couldn’t get a footing on deck 
tied their pirogues alongside. Every- 
one was shouting to the captain. 

““Comme-ca, old alligator face, 
you gotta nerve keepin’ me waitin’ 
for dat new twine, ahn? How you 
tink dis pore Cajun goin’ to win 
dat bet wid my new brudder-’n-law 
if I can’t get my nets in them 
catfish holes?” 

The women, impatient to trade 
with the fish-boat captain, piled 
aboard, to bargain for groceries or 
pick up the mail-order clothes he 
had brought. Although the tiny 


cabin held only one shopper at a 
time and the stock was limited to 
what could be crammed into half a 
dozen five-foot shelves, these wives 
seemed to get the same thrill from 
their shopping as their city cousins 
do in a department store. 

As a wizened old lady searched 
through the shelves of canned goods, 
Captain Dew Robert said, “Ah, 
Mrs. Alcide, you lookin’ for your 
special coffee, yes? I got it right here 
for you.” She counted out her 
change and the captain added, “Mrs. 
Alcide, she know a good coffee when 
she see it, ahn?” 

He winked at me and mumbled, 
“One can of beer for me!” 

Finally, when the women and 
children had left the deck, the cap- 
tain began his real work—buying 
fish from the swampers. The men 
and boys of the camp opened their 
floating fish cars, which were tied to 


stakes in shallow water, and dipped 


up nets bulging with fish. One car 
held blue cat, some weighing up to 
115 pounds. Another held “gou- 
jon,” the yellow or mud cat that 
sometimes is bigger than the blue. 
In another fish car there was a great 
splashing and thrashing that the 
captain said was gaspergou, or 
drum, or buffalo. A couple of teen- 
age boys, with toothy grins, brought 
aboard two loads of frogs they had 
gigged. And a man brought aboard 
three snapping turtles that were 
as big as washtubs. 

A tall bearded fellow pulled his 
pirogue alongside and unloaded 
three 100-pound sacks of mon- 
strously big crayfish. Almost as large 
as California lobsters, these red cray- 
fish, known as “crawfish” to the 
natives, would go to New Orleans’ 
swank restaurants. 

Captain Dew Robert weighed all 
the catches on scales that hung over 
the forward deck, then he turned the 
heavy baskets into the Elaine’s iced- 
up hold. Catfish, scalefish, crayfish, 
frogs, hundreds of pounds of them, 
slid in a silvery mass onto the ice. 
As each man’s catch was weighed, 
Captain Dew Robert paid him off in 
cash. Finally, he shoveled layers of 
crushed ice over the fish, battened 
down the hatch, and paused for a 
moment's conversation with his cus- 
tomers. 

The men wore a wide assortment 
of costumes, all with a strong marine 
flavor—blue jeans, olive-green hip 
boots, neatly patched khakis, heavy 
black oilcloth overalls. The long 
hip boots, whether tied to their belts 
or crumpled below their knees, gave 
them a swashbuckling look. The 
women, especially the young ones 
whose dark French beauty had not 
faded with the difficult swamp life, 
wore bright-colored cottons. Most 
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of the children wore very little and 
were barefoot. 

Captain Dew Robert spoke to one 
tall, booted fisherman. “André, my 
friend, you need another gas can 
like I sold you las’ trip? I got it right 
here wit me!” 

André reached for his wallet 
gratefully. The captain grinned at 
me, and smacked his lips over an 
imaginary can of beer. 

The fisherman’s talk was inter- 
rupted by Bootsy, a shy, handsome 
youth, who came aboard holding 
the hand of his beautiful, tawny- 
skinned bride. They asked us to 
dinner, and Captain Dew Robert 
and I followed them to their tiny 
floating home. 

Bootsy grinned proudly as he 
seated us at the table. “My ’Ti- 
Bebe, she some good cook, her.” 

He was right. ’Ti-Bebe’s stewed 
chicken and her catfish court bouil- 
lon were pure magic, even in that 
Cajun country of exquisite cook- 
ing. I asked for the recipes, and like 
all good recipes of South Louisi- 
ana, they began “first you take the 
roux.” 

I took down the stewed-chicken 
recipe as she gave it to me: 

‘First you take the roux. To make 
it you need half a teacup of oil, good 
and hot, in a skillet. Then you jus’ 
stir in a large cook spoon of flour, 
stirring fast-fast, so to keep it from 
burning. Some folks like a dark 
roux and some like a light roux, but 
when you got yours jus’ like you 
want it, sort of medium brown, you 
add your chopped-up onions, about 
two cups full, and let them get brown 
too. Already you have fried the 
chicken, so now you jus’ put the 
roux into the big black stewpot, add 
the chicken, add enough water to 
cover it, and let it cook a long, long 
time; keep adding water and stirring 
until the chicken is tender, depend- 
ing on how ole the chicken is, about 
one and a half hours, I guess.” 

*Ti-Bebe’s recipe for catfish court 
bouillon, which she pronounced 
‘““coob-yawn,” can be used by gour- 
mets by substituting haddock or any 
other boneless fish if they are un- 
fortunate enough to live outside 
“fresh catfish” country. 

“Supposin’ you want to serve 
four folks, like us now,” she said, 
“and supposin’ you can get Dew 
Robert to bring you some celery and 
green peppers. Well, you cut up 
two medium-size onions, real fine, 
and one green pepper and six stalks 
of celery. You fry these in four level 
tablespoons of bacon grease on a 
slow fire till they’re barely brown, 
and be sure to put in the onions 
last. Then you add one large can of 
tomatoes, chopped up, two cans of 
tomato paste, one can of water, one- 
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fourth lemon, sliced thin and in- 
cluding the rind, one clove of garlic 
chopped up fine, and a good lot of 
salt. You stew this for a long time 
real slow, about two hours, in the 
big black stewpot. When it’s ready, 
you cut your fish bite-size and put 
into the stew and cook it, without 
stirring, for twenty minutes. About 
two pounds of catfish for this 
amount of stew. 

“So that’s your coob-yawn and 
when it’s ready you jus’ serve it on 
top of your rice. If you cooked rice 
with the coob-yawn instead of 
extry, that would make it like a 
jambalaya.” 

Before I could get the details of 
*Ti-Bebe’s jambalaya, the captain 
rose and announced that he must 
get the Elaine under way. 

Back aboard the lugger we cast 
off from Bayou Boutte Landing, 
heading into another of the quiet 
bayous of the Great Basin. The cap- 
tain lighted a cigarette and began to 
talk about the people of this swampy 
wilderness. 


In the old days, he said, Great 
Basin swampers were a wild and 
godless crew, second cousin to the 
turtle and the alligator, and feared 
by those few Outsiders who ven- 
tured into the interior. They were 
mostly outlaws who jumped cargo 
vessels on the Mississippi River. 
French Cajuns living in bayou 
towns nearer the Gulf did not un- 
derstand them, for they hailed from 
such far north places as Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Ohio, and they were 
tall like Texans, and had yellow hair 
and blue eyes. It was not safe to ask 
why they had come to the big 
swamp. Social life was rowdy and 
wild. At big dances, known as King 
and Queen Balls, the chief excite- 
ment was a deadly kind of gang war. 

Gradually, however, the outlaw 
swamp communities felt the soften- 
ing influences of civilization. The 
wild strangers began to marry fun- 
loving French Cajuns and to fall 
into their slow, pleasant rhythms of 
life. Schools were slow in coming, 
but these people were unusually 
grateful for educational opportuni- 
ties. Nowadays it’s a fine sight to see 
a loaded school “bus” race by the 
slow-moving fish boat. 

Captain Dew Robert told me how 
he had helped one fishing commu- 
nity get a school simply by speaking 
to the parish superintendent. And 
how the swampers expressed their 
thanks, saying: ““Dew Robert done 
pass us a miracle, him!” 


Here in the Great Basin as else- 
where men vary widely in talents, 
skill and industry. We saw cabins 

Continued on Page 90 
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five to 100 big hoop nets at atime, at 
$15 each, and they must be replaced 
often. New nylon-twine hoop nets 
cost $50 to $60 each, but last ten 
times longer. These are widely used. 
A crayfish rig, for the one-month 
springtime season, costs $300. 

Good swamp fishermen may clear 
about $150 a week during the best 
seasons, but are content to earn $40 
a week on an average. They are in- 
clined to blow in their cash with ex- 
travagant living in good seasons, 
and scrimp to the point of starva- 
tion in bad. 

In the spring, with fish running 
thick “‘in the woods,” the air sings 
with the good life. Swampers feel a 
sort of fishing fever, similar to that 
trappers feel with the first frosty 
days of winter. They talk of lines 
and nets they are preparing, look 
long at the pale skies and shiver a 
little in the spring wind. 

“The big ’uns will be runnin’ 
soon,” they'll say. “‘I got my nets 
ashinin’ like black diamonds.” 

“Me, I gonna snag more cat out 
o’them woods than ever rode for 
free in the Elaine’s forward hold.” 

But often their hopes are lost—for 
sometimes the spring floods do not 
come, and there are no fish to seek. 


gas boats and outboard motorboats. 
The swamper’s investment repre- 
sents considerable cash for one whose 
income is so variable. A flatboat home 
may cost from $600 to $3000, a gas . 
boat (most families have two or three) 
may cost from $500 to $3500, plank 
boats or pirogues average $50 each. 
Fishing rig is expensive too. A fish- 
erman usually works from twenty- 


Continued from Page 88 

with no floors and wide splits in the 
wall boards that let the winds surge 
through. Some swampers live in al- 
most unbelievable filth and their 
children know nothing about bath- 
rooms, A few families enjoy com- 
parative prosperity, with well-fur- 
nished flatboats, many conveniences 
of town life, a fleet of cabin boats, 
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Watching the life of the great 
swamp unfold, from my seat on the 
Elaine’s forward deck, I began to 
understand the perplexity of Cap- 
tain Dew Robert. It was the third 
day out, and I still could not say if 
the Atchafalaya were angel or devil. 

Now the Elaine glided by shores 
that were not shores, by woods that 
were not woods. It was a world 
of water, willows and cottonwoods, 
of white cranes standing silently, of 
bullfrogs and crickets singing their 
swelling chorus while far back in the 
owl uttered its 
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forests a screech 
ghoulish ““who-o-o-o.” 

The captain was happy with the 
cargo in the hold—1500 pounds of 
blue channel catfish, half a dozen 
alligator hides, 400 pounds of gas- 
pergou and buffalo, enough big 
crayfish to supply a New Orleans 
restaurant for a month, ten sacks of 
long-legged frogs—all the exotic 
harvest of the great Atchafalaya 
Swamp. He would collect about $70 
commission on the fish, crayfish, 
frogs and alligators, and would 
make about the same on the grocer- 
ies and clothes. 
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“In a couple days,” he told me, 
“peoples all over the country will be 
settin’ down to eat these cat. And 
fancy folkses in N’Awlins will be 
asighin’ over them ugly crayfish.” 

Hunched over the wheel, steering 
his Elaine through the bayous, Cap- 


tain Dew Robert was content. 
THE END 
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THE WORLD’S 
FAVORITE GAME 
Continued from Page 63 


And just after the leather skittered 
into the net, just before the roar of 
civic triumph swamped the skies, 
there was the tiniest second of si- 
lence—the hush exacted of men by 
the presence of beauty. For to any 
soccer fan such things are among 
the peaks of human arts. They are 
not inferior to the figures of Nijinski. 

But, except when they are flukes, 
even less spectacular goals are small 
miracles of sleight-of-foot, presence 
of mind, teamwork and timing. And 
there is more to it than that. The de- 
mands made by soccer are such that 
the nerves and muscles of the human 
leg must be redesigned. Training for 
that purpose starts as folk ritual 
among children. The little boy who 
dreams of booting fame begins to 
“grow” new nerves from the hip 
down. Sent on errands (you can 
watch him in Europe or South 
America) he pushes a pebble ahead 
of him—past pedestrians, down the 
gutter, dribbling through traffic, up 


on the sidewalk again, oblivious to 


everything except developing soccer 
muscles, To him, 
any surface is a playing field. The 


soccer reflexes. 


jacket, stripped off, becomes a goal 


post; the brief case becomes the 
“leather.” In quiet back yards he 
trains alone, standing on one leg 
while trying to keep a tennis ball in 
the air with the other. 

It isn’t enough for him to develop 
new ways of co-ordination or to 
build finger tips into his feet. As he 
enters his teens he must condition 
himself to an extent unknown in any 
other major team sport. His is a very 
fluid, quickly reversed, always-on- 
the-go game. With the exception of 
the goalie, every member of each 
team must move with each motion 
of the ball. What’s more, no substi- 
tutions and no time-outs are permit- 
ted, except for a ten-minute inter- 
mission, in the ninety-minute match. 
Casualties cannot be replaced. Some- 
times ten or even nine men face 
eleven. The sheer mileage covered is 
grueling. Soccer, in contrast to base- 
ball, cannot possibly be played every 
day. The-usual schedule calls for a 
single weekend game with two days 
devoted to practice between matches. 

A poorly played match is extremely 
tedious—it becomes a limp helter- 
skelter in which the ball bumbles 
from foot to foot—and the percent- 
age of disappointing games is high. 
A single off-form player can destroy 
the equilibrium of the whole team 
an indication of how completely 
each player must think and act with 
all the others—and that sort of 


thing is murder if it occurs during 
an international match. 

But the international match com- 
mits mayhem on the nerves anyway. 
When two nations meet on the soc- 
cer field only the U. S. ambassador 
has normal blood pressure. City 
streets are bare and sidewalk cafés 
sprawl empty. But the stadium boils 
with the fever of multitudes, and the 


radios in inns are smothered by tense 
faces. Not many listen singly; no- 
body wants to face fate alone. Better 
to sit shoulder to shoulder, com- 
forted by a glass of beer. Thus the 
whole country listens to the an- 
nouncer’s words. When he jubilates, 
the roofs throb. When he weeps 
(and he often literally does) there is 
the silence of death. It isn’t merely 
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will lag, or stop completely. 
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heat of summer, “engine rust” 
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Then valves, valve lifters and piston 
rings become clogged. Friction 
develops. The engine loses power, 
wastes gasoline, starts to wear out. 
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harmful effects of “engine rust”: 
First, because this 100% Pennsyl- 
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national prestige which is at stake 
with each twist of the ball, but the 
prevailing of Justice and the kind- 
ness of God. After an undeserved 
loss, the crime rate has been known 
to rise. The days following a victory 
are favorable to the closing of busi- 
ness deals, to asking for a raise and 
to inviting that hitherto recalcitrant 
young lady to an intimate supper. 

One of my earliest childhood re- 
membrances concerns my father’s 
promise to buy me a jumbo knock- 
wurst for every Austrian goal scored 
against Hungary. It seemed a safe 
promise, for our team was given lit- 
tle chance. It won 6 to 0. Inspired, 
my four-year-old digestion survived 
four pounds of cold meat without a 
pang. The following day a Viennese 
tycoon hired aviators to spread the 
glorious score upon the sky. 

There may be even greater reper- 
cussions. Members of the Hungarian 
team which lost to Egypt in 1924 
were warned by Budapest papers 
never to return home—and a few 
actually chose exile. After the Bra- 
zilian eleven lost the 1950 world 
championship to Uruguay, in Rio 
de Janeiro, the flags of Brazil flew at 
half mast. At the 1954 world games 
Germany played Yugoslavia in the 
quarter finals. The German radio 
announcer, a hardened pro named 


Gerd Kraemer, spilled a seltzer bot- 
tle over the mike and nearly short- 
circuited his own broadcast; a Ham- 
burg journalist who had covered 
both World Wars fainted. A fireman 
in Berlin died of a heart attack as he 
listened to the game. When the Ger- 
mans, two games later, walked off 
as the world champions the father- 
land rooters stood up and sang the 
words their own government had 
forbidden: “Deutschland iiber Alles.” 

And not long ago a shrewd export- 
import man from Liverpool ex- 
plained to me the metaphysics of 
Britain’s present world position. “Of 
course we’ve become bloody com- 
promisers,” he said. “‘How can we 
have self-confidence if we chuck a 
game to the Hungarians in London 
where we’ve never been beaten be- 
fore? Rotten thing for the national 
backbone. Up to the fifties we de- 
molished everybody who showed his 
football knees at Wembley. Natu- 
rally we weren’t having any of Hitler 
and all those other chaps. That’s 
why the Jerries didn’t dare cross he 
Channel. What we need today is a 
substitute for India—a smashing 
center forward.” 

It is between the four goal posts 
of a soccer field that a nation stages 
the choreography of its tempera- 
ment. Though the English no longer 
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play the best, their trainers, mana- 
gers and coaches continue to spread 
abroad the administrative and tech- 
nical know-how of the game. To this 
day, leading Continental clubs bear 
Anglicized names: Vienna and Aus- 
tria in Austria. The Young Boys and 
The Grasshopper Club, in Switzer- 
land; Genoa (not the native Genua) 
in Italy. But war austerity and the 
ascendance of South American and 
Hungarian soccer have taken the 
mastery from the famed British elev- 
ens. What still remains is the English 
style—the long flat passing strokes, 
the clean straight kicks, the hard but 
ultrafair body-checking. English 
teams even require their members to 
strip off wedding rings for fear of 
mauling opponents. 

By contrast Latin soccer is jet-fast 
and acrobatic..Its forwards execute 
veritable pyrotechnics of ball han- 
dling. Its defense, though weaker, 
has not kept Italy, Brazil and Uru- 
guay from the top rank. The Hun- 
garians, currently the world’s out- 
standing soccer nation, are dribble 
virtuosos, superbly conditioned and 
magnificently subsidized by the Red 
Ministry of Sports; nearly every 
member of the Hungarian team par- 
ticipating in the world meet in 1954 
enjoyed the title and pay of a high 
army officer. The Russians, though 


known to be strong are, because of 
their reticence, still something of an 
unknown quantity in international 
competition. The Austrians are the 
brainiest, shiftiest, most breath-tak- 
ingly cunning exponents of the sport, 
who dizzy the foe with their combi- 
nations of feints and passing; it is 
quite congruous with their artistic 
flair that the only thing that fazes 
them is the prosaic job of shooting 
goals. The Germans play a steady, 
purposeful combination of English 
and Latin styles. Hardly a big power, 
they pulled the sport surprise of the 
mid-century by emerging as global 
champs in Switzerland in July °54. 
If international matches exhibit 
tribally distinct playing modes, so 
the more important intranational 
events (equally potent gate-attrac- 
tions and often equally engrossing 
spectacles) dramatize the idiosyn- 
crasies of a national audience. At 
the Ascot of soccer, the English Cup 
final at Wembley, on late April Sat- 
urdays (not even soccer can beat the 
Sunday blue laws) there are only 
small geysers of temper to disturb 
the serried rows of deportment. 
Comment seldom passes the extremes 
of ““Good show!” and “Nasty luck!” 
In the bleachers the standees—of 
which there are a great number in 
contrast to our seat-spoiled ball 
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parks—hold umbrellas against the 
inevitable “championship drizzle,” 
letting go of them to applaud a coup, 
whether by friend or adversary, with 
the same correctness that later 
prompts the Queen to present the 
cup to the winners and to give the 
losers a special newsreel smile. 
Rain is also inevitable at the re- 
nowned New Year’s match between 
the Celtics and the Rangers in Glas- 
gow. The emotional clime, however, 
is quite different. The teams are 
among Scotland’s best. But since 
they chafe against one another in the 
city they share; and since the adher- 
ents of the Celtics are devout Catho- 
lics, the followers of the Rangers 
firm Protestants, the first day of the 
year kindles not only a battle of 
sports but also of the Reformation. 
It dawns portentously to the shrill- 
ing of the fife, the flutter of kilts, the 
partisan display of color on men’s 
ties and women’s s¢a ves, police 
alerts and the steady pilgrimage from 
lochs and highlands toward Hamp- 
den Park Stadium. There in the 
slate-gray downpour the light-blue 
Rangers commence combat with the 
green-white Celtics. Their jerseys are 
brand-new for the occasion but their 
instincts ancient and not exactly 
mellowed by the cries from the 
crowd. Heaven help the green-tied 


rooter who strays into a Ranger 
stand ; woe to him who shouts “Let’s 
go, Blues!”’ next to a group of Cel- 
tics. But weal to the taverns of Scot- 
land that very evening where the 
bonny saves of the Ranger goalie or 
the flubs of a Celtic forward will be 
toasted and cursed till curfew. 
South America, however, demon- 
strates even more convincingly what 
an apathetic cackle the “kill-the- 
ump!” whoop of the Dodger maniac 
really is. The Brazilian cup finals at 
Rio’s Estadio Municipal in Decem- 
ber are cataclysmic events taking 
place under a relentless sun and two 
hundred thousand no less blazing 
aficionados. They fire off pistols if 
their team scores and light the night 
with fireworks if it wins. What they 
do to symbolize displeasure is indi- 
cated by the nine-foot-wide water- 
filled moat ringing the field—a tech- 
nical improvement over older Latin 
American parks which restrain the 
bleachers with wire fencing. Tunnels 
lead from the locker room directly 
into the playing area, thus protecting 
athletes from the audience. Getting 
an unpopular team into the bus in- 
stead of into the hospital is a genuine 
problem, once solved by disguising 
the players as maintenance workers. 
In Italy the soccer match is often a 
kind of family bacchanal. I don’t 
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think I'll forget a campanile (or 
intracity) game I once attended near 
the Adriatic coast. My host took me 
to the ball park on a Sabbath noon, 
a little early, I thought. The stadium 
was already filled with people in 
Sunday finery, arrived directly from 
church. The men erected sunshades 
over wives and children. The women 
hauled out basketfuls of pane e sa- 
lame. Bark-covered bottles of Fras- 
cati passed from hand to hand. 
Songs were struck up. The stadium 
resembled one gigantic outdoor os- 
teria. Of soccer there wasn’t a trace. 

I wandered off in search of the 
players and, near the dressing rooms, 
I discovered two funeral corteges 
complete with hearses and black- 
draped mares. Before I had time to 
be astonished, my host fetched me 
back to the stands. The game be- 
tween the cadetti, or junior teams, 
had begun. One team was clad in 
violet jerseys, the other in red-green. 
Suddenly I noticed that the sun- 
shades had either violet or red-green 
designs. So had the ties and socks of 
the men, the kerchiefs of the women, 
the play suits of children. 

Already partisanship had erected 
sharp boundaries between families 
who had shared a chunk of Gorgon- 
zola only a few minutes before. Fac- 
tionalism deepened when the senior 





PEOPLE 
WHO GO 


Violets took the field against the 
senior Red-Greens. Whistles, cow- 
bells and an unearthly instrument— 
something half-tooter, half-rattle 
came into action. Most vivid in my 
memory is a small Red-Green family 
seated to my left. The man was rela- 
tively tranquil, contenting himself 
with pounding his fist against his 
cheek when his team suffered and 
ordering a new bottle of aranciata 
when it did well. His young wife, 
baby cradled in her arms, was made 
of more incandescent stuff. She 
cheered with all her voice and all her 
body. The Red-Green center half 
seemed to be her particular worship. 
He only had to execute a fairly com- 
mendable pass and she would press 
the baby to her heart and shout with 
almost adulterous fervor, “Sei un 
dio!’ (“You are a god!”’) 

Once, however, the god caused a 
penalty kick against his team. My 
neighbor was nursing the infant just 
then; she jumped up, wrathful and 
open-bloused like Delacroix’s Li- 
berté, free arm pointed at the referee 
who had made the heinous decision. 
Her voice rang out against the din 
like a cathedral bell: “‘Venduto!” 
(““Bribed!’’) 

Alas, the kick was converted into 
a goal. The Violets won. A minute 

Continued on Page 97 
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Continued from Page 95 

after the whistle, amid desperate 
boos and hilarious applause, one of 
the two funeral corteges paraded 
around the field, bearing in place of 
a casket the flag of the Red-Greens. 
The other undertaker went home. 

Like baseball, soccer releases its 
audience into the childhood country 
of gloriously hissable villains and 
unabashed triumphal deliriums. But 
while baseball must compete with 
television, car trips and country 
weekends, soccer has a corner on 
the leisure time of most Europeans. 
To them and to the South Americans 
it is sport, festival, entertainment 
and avocation all in one. 

And the soccer star is the center 
around which all this emotion heaves. 
True, compared to our DiMaggios 
and Musials, even the most expen- 
sive booting luminary is barely a 
petit bourgeois. But he does enjoy a 
substantial pension after retirement. 
His club usually cannot trade him 
without his consent. His fame is lim- 
itless ; the women adore him; the men 
wager millions weekly on his per- 
formance. More immediately than 
king or prime minister he represents 
the glory of the motherland. 

It is his game that creates a U.N. 
of its own, from which unfortu- 
nately the United States is excluded. 
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A Roman arriving in London may 
be entirely ignorant of the language. 
Yet he will know all about Blackpool 
and Arsenal, about leading English 
teams and players, just as the Lon- 
doner has the latest on the relative 
standing of Milan J/nternazionale 
and Bologna. Host and foreigner 
will share a lingua franca—words 
like “goal,” “‘out,” “hands,” “‘cor- 
ner,” “foul,” and “fair.” They will 
both be at home in a whole world of 
prejudices, arguments and statistics. 
And since the renown of a great 
player is supranational, they may 
even swap heroes. If they are old- 
timers they may hark back to Doc- 
tor Sarosi, the immortal Magyar 
who did to a globe of leather what 


Rubinstein does to piano keys; or to — 


Matthias Sindelar, the Austrian who 
was the Babe Ruth of the sport. 

Or the two may compare present- 
day geniuses such as Stanley Mat- 
thews of England, who at the age of 
forty engineered three goals within 
twenty-five minutes at the °53 cup 
final, and by whom the London 
Times, ordinarily the world’s most 
bored newspaper, was betrayed into 
poetry: “Matthews is a superb artist 
beyond compare. He paints, as it 
were, in water colors. .. . His work 
has the beautiful bloom oils cannot 
give.”’ And the fantastic, ferocious 
Ferenc Puskas, a Hungarian who 
can play like a sorcerer inspired and 
brawl like a longshoreman. At the 
Swiss world games he hit a Bra- 
zilian player with a bottle. 

Our Londoner and Roman may 
also mention those five minutes dur- 
ing which soccer suspended the Cold 
War. On the evening of July 4th, 
1954, the communist radio in Berlin 
interrupted its news program with 
the bulletin of West Germany’s vic- 
tory in the World Cup finals and, 
helplessly, joined the tide of joy and 
self-congratulation that swept the 
other side of the big barrier. 

But there was another, even more 
significant soccer event our two 
votaries are not likely to talk or even 
know about. It was told to me by a 
witness. It took place in the devasta- 
tion of Berlin, exactly six days after 
the last crescendo of Hitlerian Gér- 
terdimmerung. A detail of PW’s 
cleared a pile of rubble from a lot. 
For the first time in many months, 
though, neither hospital tents nor 
ack-ack guns took up the cleared 
space. On one end of it some elderly 
Germans assembled in faded shorts; 
on the other stood the Russian con- 
querors in fatigues. Then the whistle 
blew. And, magically, from all sides, 
soldiers left their bivouacs and sur- 
vivors crawled out of cellars. They 
ran to watch. They had heard the 
bounce of the leather. It was the 
sound of peace. THE END 
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High-minded Quakers and hearty Penn- 
sylvania Dutch—these have shaped much of the 
state’s character. Here Horace Mather Lippincott 
poses outside Abington Friends’ Meeting House 
(left), where ten generations of his family have 
worshiped since 1697. Farmer W. H. Dreibelbis 
(right) stands at the barn door on his 187-acre 
farm in Berks County, under a “hex” sign whose 
true function is more decorative than magical. 


or patriot or vacationer, for the sportsman or the traveler 
with an eye for scenery, no other state offers more of the 
good things of American life. Here a native son writes of 


the amazing variety, the simplicity, the historic greatness of 


ennsvivania 


by Conrad Richter 


o the very young boy, the word Pennsylvania meant the world. 

He saw the red-brick house that he and his brothers were born 
in, and the house was Pennsylvania. He looked at the blue-green 
mountain walls rimming his home town, and the mountains were 
Pennsylvania. He waded in the Old Lutheran Church run. His mother 
told him that the run flowed into Swatara Creek, which flowed into 
the Susquehanna River, which flowed more than two hundred wind- 
ing miles from the northern to the southern border of the Common- 
wealth, and it was Pennsylvania all the way. Fifteen, fifty and seventy 
miles to the east, she said, three other rivers carried Pennsylvania 
water, the Schuylkill, the Lehigh and the Delaware. A hundred miles 
or more over the Alleghenies to the west you could find greater rivers, 
the Youghiogheny, the Monongahela, the Allegheny and the Ohio, 
one pouring into the other, and all this was still Pennsylvania. 

As that boy who was I grew, he had to concede that Pennsylvania 
didn’t constitute the whole known world, but at least it led the rest. 
Hadn't the Liberty Bell rung here for all mankind to hear? Wasn't the 
Declaration of Independence first read within its boundaries? Weren't 
the Stars and Stripes supposed to have been first sewn here? The First 
Congress of the Republic had taken place on its sacred soil, not to 
mention Braddock’s Defeat, the Wyoming Massacre, the winter at 
Valley Forge and the Battle of Gettysburg. William Penn, the Quaker 
who treated the Indians according to Scripture, had founded the 
province much as Moses had the Holy Land, with a sense of divine 
guidance and brotherly love that made Pennsylvanians a chosen 





Historic Pennsylvania is jammed with sym- 
bols of our national freedom, none of them better 
known or loved than Independence Hall (right), 
in whose stately chambers America’s political ideal- 
ism took permanent form. The gas lamp to right 
of the tower is one of fifty-six lighting Independence 
Square, one for each Signer of the Declaration. 


people. As the nation expanded, the sons and 
daughters of Pennsylvania had gone forth like 
the disciples in the Gospels and had colonized 
many of the newer states. One of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lincolns had migrated from Berks County, 
and a descendant in Springfield, Illinois, had be- 
come perhaps the most famous of all Americans. 
Daniel Boone and other Pennsylvanians had 
taken the Pennsylvania-German rifle south, where 
it became known as the Kentucky rifle. They took 
the Conestoga wagon west, where it became 
known as the prairie schooner, and they carried 
Pennsylvania pioneer words and phrases both 
south and west, implanting them in what became 
Southern, Southwestern and Western speech. 
More concessions to the world had to be made 
as I grew older, but ever while traveling around 
with horse and buggy and on foot with my 
preacher father, my understanding of and feeling 
for my native state grew. Most of my family had 
been here a long time. From childhood | had 
heard how my double-great-grandfather—a coun- 
try blacksmith, squire and member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania for four terms around the time 
of Jefferson—would tell stories to the litigants on 
both sides of a case brought before him until he 
had them in a good humor and willing to settle 
their dispute without a hearing; how my great- 
grandfather, a store and hotel keeper and officer 
in the War of 1812, later sheltered escaping slaves, 
and how one of them, Black Hetty, had stayed 
and lived to nurse me as a baby; and how my 
grandfather, a passionate gardener, and horse- 
man, whose name is still legend around our home 
town, preached for nearly fifty years in his one 
charge, baptized more than six thousand people, 
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and drew such a crowd at his funeral that three 
sermons had to be preached simultaneously, one 
in the roped-off street. 

But what moved me most deeply about Penn- 
sylvania as a boy, and still does today, is her 
ancient symbol of freedom, the mountains; not 
a few isolated ranges, as in some states, but a 
whole province swarming with them, often one 
against the other with only narrow valleys be- 
tween. The sight of their backs raised to the sky, 
sometimes humped or flared, green and lush in 
summer, brown, hairy and wild in winter, seldom 
failed to stir me. I liked to study them and learn 
the lay of their land, how some ran parallel for 
twenty or even fifty miles and then turned or 
joined or threw out spurs to form coves and 
pinnacles or plateaus; how their aspect changed 
when seen from different angles; how the benches 
lay like smaller ridges, often with intervening 
forest swamps or wild hemlock hollows that the 
old mountain trails and early roads invariably 
followed; and how water from one mountain 
tasted sweeter and purer than that from another. 

This wilderness of Pennsylvania, much of it 
still in woods, which aroused my devotion fifty 
years ago as it does that of a legion of hunters, 
fishermen and tourists today, is what excited 
the imagination of the immigrants from Britain 
and Germany some two hundred years before. 
Pennsylvania meant Penn’s Woods, and that’s 
what set off the fire in men’s breasts, the prom- 
ise of freedom and free land, virgin woods and 
more virgin woods, mountains and more moun- 
tains. Between the mountains were uncounted 
valleys, small and large, hidden and open, red 
and yellow shale valleys, black bottom valleys 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


and white limestone valleys, all rank with timber 
that attested to the richness of the soil. Meat was 
for the taking, house and barn timber for the 
cutting, and land for the clearing, weil watered 
for man and stock. 

The Indians had other ideas about the woods, 
which they had reason to believe belonged to 
them. My great-aunt Esther had told me about 
Indians; about her namesake, queen of the 
Senecas; about the massacres near our home 
town; and about the Severlings who lived near 
the coveied bridge. Hadn’t I noticed the Indian 
blood in their high cheekbones and coarse 
black hair? More than a hundred years before, a 
Severling had taken an Indian girl to wife, and 
so had a Coover, which was why the Coovers 
still walked straight as pines, usually with gun 
and dog, and why they lived as they did, resisting 
white men’s ways. 

If you knew the Coovers, you knew why the 
Indians, after William Penn the Just was gone, 
had fought his descendants and the other colo- 
nists tooth and nail, with arrow and fire, lead 
and scalping knife. They had tried to contain the 
white intruders first south of one mountain and 
then south of another. North and northwestward 
the conflict ran. The gory border advanced and 
receded across Pennsylvania’s mountains through 
the long French and Indian wars. 

Today you can cross these bloodstained moun- 
tains with no danger to your hair. Beyond Phila- 
delphia, traveling northwestward along the path 


of the early white men, you see at first the low 
Welsh Mountains, little more than hills. Then, 
across the garden spots of Lancaster County, you 
reach the long broken line of South Mountain, 
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Strategic Pennsylvania bristles with military 
shrines (/eft): Fort Necessity, where young George 
Washington first tasted defeat as the French and 
Indian War began; Fort Pitt Blockhouse, built by the 
British on the site of Fort Duquesne; a hut at fateful 
Valley Forge; and the Confederate position at Battle 
of Gettysburg, gory turning point of the Civil War. 
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where the fabulous Cornwall iron is mined. 
Beyond lies the fertile Kittatinny Valley, and north 
of that, from almost any point on a clear day, 
you can see a wall of mountain hundreds of miles 
long. This is the Blue Ridge, called hereabouts 
the Blue Mountain. From the south it looks like 
a solitary ridge, but once you cross it you find 
yourself in a prodigality of mountains, long and 
slender with narrow valleys between. The crests 
seem to rise higher as you go on, some of them 
jumping rivers and changing their names, some 
stopping short while new ones of great length 
start farther on. 

Finally you reach the still-higher Alleghenies, 
in the north-central area of the state, and see 
the orderly northeast-to-southwest pattern break 
up in violent confusion, the ridges running in 
any direction they choose. When you are no 
longer in the mountains, you are probably no 
longer in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania’s nickname, the Keystone State, 
has less meaning in the greatly enlarged Union of 
today. A more apt name might be the Liberty 
State, not only because it played a leading part 
in the achievement of independence but for the 
tremendously varied mixture of its people and 
regions, in this resembling the character of the 
nation. The northwestern section, for example, 
including Erie, belongs in viewpoint and topog- 
raphy more to the Midwest, while the eastern 
border, including New Hope, the Poconos and 


Stroudsburg, is by nature a seasonal suburb of 


New York City. The state is much too vast and 
diversified to be portrayed fully here, so this re- 
port will set down only that Pennsylvania and its 
people seen and felt by one observer, boy and man. 


Gettysburg. 


You will find the Pennsylvania Dutch in the 
valleys. Like certain species of plants that grow 
on a particular kind of rock and nowhere else, 
they flourish in limestone country. If sometimes 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman is found tilling other 
soil, it’s because there isn’t enough limestone to 
go around. He and his fellows, for the most part, 
occupy a broad belt running across the state 
south of the Blue Mountain. Occasional lime- 
stone valleys occur in the mountains farther 
north, where pockets and sometimes an entire 
county of these people may be found. 

Like the French provincials in Canada and the 
Spanish Americans in the Southwest, the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch keep alive their own language. 
It’s called a dialect but is really more of a Ger- 
man patois, incomprehensible to visitors. And 
though they settled here two hundred years ago, 
their English still carries a peculiar accent and 
turn of phrase that can stop an outsider in his 
tracks. The accent varies in different sections; 
some of the thickest accents may be found in the 
Hegins Valley in Dauphin County and between 
Kutztown and Allentown in Berks and Lehigh 
counties. Nor can the idiom be imitated easily. 
Papa is Allwas meant to bea play about the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, but the title betrays the out- 
lander’s heavy hand. Pepper and salt and even 
vacation may be all, but papa and mamma, never. 

Being Pennsylvania Dutch myself, | know how 
hard it is to get rid of the local (pronounced 
““logal’’) speech. Children whose parents have 
little trace of it, pick it up in school and at play, 
to be called Dutch the rest of their lives. Native 
men and women who have lived elsewhere for 
many years, even college professors of English, 


find to their dismay that certain inflections cling 
like birthmarks to betray them, along with tell- 
tale phrases such as “‘come here once,” “sprinkle 
down the clothes,” “it will be late till we get 
home” and referring to one’s hair in the plural. 

The word “dumb,” in the sense of stupid, was 
in my boyhood purely Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
our teachers disparaged its use. Similar words 
used widely in the Pennsylvania Dutch belt by 
English-speaking people, and which may some 
day contribute to the American language, are: 
strubbly, used to describe disheveled, unkempt or 
rumpled hair; to grex, which means to complain 
or grunt complainingly; doppick for awkward; 
spritz for splash and spray; wunnerfitzick for in- 
quisitive; and blutz for jolt and bruise. These 
words undoubtedly persist because they impart a 
shade of meaning which the nearest English 
synonym fails to convey, and also, perhaps 
chiefly, for their comic expressiveness. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch like to laugh. Build- 
ings are erected and automobile engines repaired 
amid frequent sallies and laughter such as I have 
heard nowhere else in America. An English 
traveler of nearly two hundred years ago left a 
record of the Pennsylvania Dutch custom of 
standing outside their churches to joke until it 
was time for the service to start—then coming 
out and resuming when it was over. Sometimes 
they laugh over trifles, out of pure animal spirits. 
Or they may see another meaning unintelligible 
to outsiders, as in the classic story about the 
Pennsylvania Dutch woman who came into a 
store; the clerk asked what he could do for her, 
and she said, “Oh, I don’t want nothing. I just 
came in to go out,” 
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There is, of course, one class of Pennsylvania 
Dutch jokes the outsider can understand and 
laugh at—those at the expense of the natives. 
These may be such banal and familiar ones as 
the sign on the door reading, “If the bell don’t 
make, bump,” or the remark of a child watching 
a freight train go by—‘‘Ain’t, Mom, when the 
little red house comes, then it’s all?’ For every 


one of these, however, the observing resident of 


the southern counties knows a dozen that seldom 
reach print. The woman who cleans our house 
said triumphantly after killing a snake, “*Well, 
that’s one more copperhead less,” a statement 
that shines with succinctness if not with logic. 

Tom Lyter, of Ono, tells the story of the widow 
who was called on by a man who wanted to see 
her husband. 

“You can’t see him. He’s dead,” she said. 

“Dead?” the man exclaimed. ““Why, when did 
he die?” 

**Well,” she said, “if he’d a lived till Thursday 
he'd be dead two weeks.” 

Paul Strickler, of Lebanon, relates how he 
went with a countryman to look for his lost dog, 
Wasser. 

““Now you go up one side of the crick,”’ the 
man said. “I'll go up the other. You know, he 
may come back both sides.” 

If such stories strike you as funny, you have 
an affinity for Pennsylvania Dutch humor. I have 
heard these, and many like them, told in my 


The Amish and the Mennonites, two gentle 
and industrious Pennsylvania Dutch sects, are among 
the most retiring residents of the state, refusing to pose 
for photographs, which they regard as graven images. 
Here are candid shots of Mennonite women (/eff) at a 
Lancaster County auction and an Amish family arriving 
by buggy (right) at their farm near New Holland. 


living room until a half score of people, all of 
them with a dash or more of native blood, 
shouted with laughter. 

On the serious side, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
have been accused of leaning toward powwowing 
and hexerei. This is true enough, particularly in 
the recent past. My grandfather could powwow 
and was regularly called on to practice his art. 
He tried to persuade my mother to let me hold a 
worm in my hand while I was being baptized. 
This was supposed to give me the power, but my 
mother, whose maiden name was Henry, de- 
clined. As for hex stories, | have heard them 
all my life, many at firsthand, some told by men 
and women whose veracity in other matters was 
unquestioned. I remember as a boy the half-scared 
sensation of walking past the house of an alleged 
hex in my home town, and there were others in the 
surrounding countryside. Some of these reputed 
hexes, like their counterparts in New England, 
had a hard time among their fellows, although the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, the first to talk against slav- 
ery in America, did not hang their witches. 

The traveler may think he sees evidence of 
hexerei in Pennsylvania Dutch barn signs, which 
an enterprising Yankee by name of Wallace 
Nutting told the public were witches’ feet. Actu- 
ally, these are harmless symbols of sun and rain 
and crop fertility. More than that, they are sim- 
ply ornaments, of which the Pennsylvania Dutch 


are very fond. Continued on Page 104 











Continued from Page 102 Their early baptism 
and marriage certificates, their furniture and 
many other articles are decorated with brightly 
colored designs of tulips, doves, parrots, roosters, 
vines and like motifs. They love color, especially 
red, as attested by their big bank barns and by 
their houses, often of brick and frequently 
painted over to make the brick redder. 


Pennsylvania Dutch houses are “crazy clean” ; 
porches and cellar steps are regularly scrubbed; 
sidewalks, gutters and sometimes the street are 
scrupulously swept; even farms and fields look 
neat as toy yards under Christmas trees. And the 
food is something to be remembered in Gath. .. . 
The tables of the Pennsylvania Dutch groan with 
good things to eat, particularly when visitors, no 
matter how humble, are being entertained. The 
legend that seven sweets and seven sours are ) wey = 
served is something of a fantasy, but there are — 
always plenty of both. If there are many guests Coaching marathon of 1955 show was won by four-in-hand of Mr. and Mrs. James K. Robinson, Jr., on 
at dinner, the fare will probably include chicken the box. Blowing coach horn is Gilbert Mather, M.F.H. Brandywine Hounds. 
accompanied by beef or ham, hard-boiled eggs in 
red-beet juice, as well as vegetables, relishes, fruits 
and several kinds of pie and cake. Notable 


Pennsylvania Dutch dishes, for some of which I ‘ 
still grow hungry in far places, are dandelion \ stronghold of Pennsylvania Old Guard Soci- bes 24 LP a 
ety is the Main Line of Philadelphia, where spring's ‘ 


high point is the Devon Horse Show. The largest * 
* 
, 


~ 


greens, chowchow, chicken corn soup, pannhaas 
(a kind of richer scrapple made from country 
butchering’), Lebanon bologna, smoked sau- 


‘ : fanciers and exhibitors from the lovely farms in 
sage (generally half beef, half pork and cured in 


the neighborhood, and from all over the country. It 
‘ ) “fi ) > ) > ) > ‘ > . . . . . e 
in old-fashioned smokehouse), snitz and knepp, is the scene of America’s last coaching marathon. ¥ 


fastnachts, pretzels, and shoofly pie with deep goo. 

Just off the Pennsylvania Dutch belt lies the 
metropolis of Philadelphia, exiled inland and yet 
one of the titanic ports of the world, rich as 
Croesus and yet quiet and unobtrusive as the 
Quakers, the municipality of brotherly love and 
humility and also of the haughty tradition, now 
almost vanished, that no lady or gentleman would 
live north of Market Street. A modern center of 
music and publishing, medicine, manufacturing 
and refining, it still has streets where time has 
stood still. Crammed with historic spots, tombs, 
churches and buildings, as well as with libraries, 


outdoor show in the United States, it attracts horse b 


museums and colleges, Philadelphia’s list of firsts 
Lops the nation 

But to me and my fellow townsmen, a hundred 
miles away, all this was simply “‘the city.” “Are 
you going to the city today?” we'd say. 


North of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, and 
Formal sidelights were sartorial. Edward B. 


interlaced by it, lies the rugged hard-coal region. 
Smith, Jr., wore a gray topper. 


I was born on the southern edge of the anthracite 
country, and one of my earliest memories is the 
sound of heavy boots marching up the street to 
one of the miners’ trains that left long before 
dawn. By afternoon the same trains returned, 
crowded with Continued on Page 106 








Informal sidelights included a fur-coated on- 
looker with a tweed-suited friend. 
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Christie Miller, 11, in bowler. Christie won 
against adults in Arabian Horse events. 


ger = 


South-of-the-border touch was added by a Mexi- 
can straw sombrero big as a cart wheel. 








Peggy Augustus, of Cobham, Virginia, sported 
very formal shadbelly and topper 


Robert Burke, of Middleburg, Virginia, pondered 
the coaching event in a Tyrolean straw. 


Jack Seabrook, of Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, wore a glen plaid hacking suit 


Isaac H. Clothier, Jr., of Bryn 
Mawr, was the most formal of them all 


Lynne Wanner competed in children’s 
classes wearing a velvet hunting cap. 





Krom prairie schooner to giant superhigh- 
way, Pennsylvania has done much to boost our na- 
tional mobility. The covered vehicle at /eft, on exhibit 
beside the Pennsylvania Turnpike, was first named 
the Conestoga wagon after the Pennsylvania valley 
in which it originated. The Turnpike itself, right, one 
of the nation’s first, cuts through the state for 327 
miles, in its western stretches tunneling seven times 
beneath the beautiful Appalachian mountain ridges. 





Continued from Page 104 homecoming miners 
like blackface minstrels in overalls, dinner buckets 
slung over their shoulders, the men dropping 
off the train before it stopped and breaking into 
a dogtrot toward home and washtub. 

A few years later, we moved to a hard-coal 
town at the foot of what was known as Fighting 
Hill, where women during the Great Strike had 
torn each other’s hair in the street. I picked slate 
in a breaker, swam in a sulphur creek and heard 
the pioneer union leader, John Mitchell, speak in 
my home street. My brothers and I found ita kind 
of storybook country: the man-made mountains 
of coal dirt down which children of the patch 


coasted on staves; the “batching” shanties of 


miners who tramped back and forth to their 
distant farms on weekends, over forest trails and 
usually several mountains; the dangerous un- 
charted air holes in the mountains, where the 
unwary walker might fall to oblivion; the great 
sooty collieries; the terrifying mine slopes that 
dropped into dripping blackness; the endless 
underground gangways by which miners could 
come out miles from where they went in; the 
older, robbed and abandoned workings flooded 
by water and eternal night; the mules that never 
saw the light of day; the mine rats born a thou- 
sand feet underground that lived on mules’ feed; 
and above all, the brave men who went down 
into the sunless pits to work and joke while the 
ghosts of dead men hovered beside them. 
Today the hard-coal region has changed. The 
old-time labor abuses have given way to reform. 
The price of coal has risen so high that, even in 
hard-coal mining towns, many oil burners are in 
use. Other ways of earning a living have been 


necessarily found. The drab and sordid look of 


some of the coal towns has changed. Houses that 
never knew any coating but soot are often painted 
today, and the white gleam of electric washers and 
refrigerators may be glimpsed through the rudest 
cabin doors. But it’s still the hard-coal region, the 
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only one of its kind in the country. The picturesque 
onion steeples of the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
churches continue to mark the towns. The men 
and women of the patch, no matter what their 
ancestry, speak English with an accent that is 
Welsh in origin. And veteran miners still carry 
the telltale sign of their calling, a fine sky-blue 
marking where coal dirt has tattooed them be- 
neath the skin and won’t wash off. 

The younger generation hasn’t wholly rejected 
the calling. Only the other day, in a supply store 
near home, I saw a pair of youths come in to buy 
explosives. It seemed incredible that such smooth- 
faced lads could be miners. They looked little 
more than sixteen. They wore miners’ caps, and 
their faces and hands were black. I guessed 
that they were bootlegging coal on “company” 
property in some neglected mountain spot, that 
they had only an old oil drum for a cage and 
bucket and the engine of some ancient wrecked 
car for hoist power, that the rope was probably 
unsafe, the shaft untimbered and the workings 
uninspected. But they walked into that store like 
seasoned miners, and their eyes looked out at 
you with an old-time pride in their calling, some- 
thing almost vanished from the American scene. 

Across the Susquehanna and the Alleghenies, 
on the western side of the state for the most part, 
lie the soft-coal fields. My restless father soon 
moved us here, and I learned to live in a town 
surrounded by myning patches called camps, 
where for block after block no blade of grass 
grew, where the peculiar incense of soft-coal 
smoke and of burning mine dumps was the famil- 
iar home-town atmosphere. The same mixture of 
nationalities prevailed here as in the hard-coal 
region, including the Pennsylvania Dutch. Magyar 
handlebar mustaches moved proudly down the 
street. Foreign priests muffled in greatcoats with 
astrakhan collars became friends of my father, 
and garlic scented the trolley cars and moving- 


picture houses. Continued on Page 108 
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Pennsbury Manor, the reconstructed home 
of William Penn, sits in landscaped grandeur 
near Morrisville facing the Delaware, on which 
the founder commuted to Philadeiphia by six- 
oared barge, a fifty-mile round trip. In the 
background are gravel pits and U. S. Steel’s vast 
Fairless works—signs that Penn’s colony is now 
among the most industrialized states inthe Union. 


Continued from Page 106 — Anecdotes from the 
two coal fields are nearly interchangeable. In a 
hard-coal town with a heavy Slav population, 
Jim Haas tells of a miner named Stosh Chernitsky. 
At a wedding flowing with cheer in Miners’ Hall, 
Chernitsky fell out of a second-story window and 
broke some bones. Some of his friends visited 
him at the hospital. 

“How did I get up there, anyway?” the patient 
asked them. 

“You wanted to fly out one window and back 
through another, like a bird.” 

“Why did you let me do it?” 

“Let you do it?” his friends said. ““We even bet 
ten dollars you’d make it!” 

In a play given at the opera house in Shen- 
andoah, a local coal miner was one of the supers. 
His only part was to be shot and fall dead on the 
stage. His appreciative miner friends clapped his 
act, so he got to his feet and dropped dead again 
as an encore. 

Unlike the hard-coal region, the bituminous 
country has more native products than coal. 
Flaming coke ovens light up the countryside at 
night. In my boyhood they flickered on my eyelids 
when I tried to sleep, as did the flare of blast fur- 
naces in Johnstown later on. More than one eve- 
ning, from my boardinghouse on the hill, | 
watched the night-long pageant in the steel yards 
below, the cars and buckets of melted ore handled 
like soup, the castings of red-hot metal carried on 
cars and transmission lines until finally the great 
hammers pounded and the sparks flew like red- 
gold fireflies. 

A still-better-known Western Pennsylvania 
product is oil. The derricks run a little farther 


north than the coal tipples, but in a number of 


counties both may be seen. The founding of the 
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world oil industry took place here. Oil from this 
area was peddled as early as the 1700's, but it was 
not until Colonel Drake drilled his famous well in 
1859 that oil-field fever developed, to run like a 
wild contagion over most of the world. Here, 
nearly a hundred years ago, $1,500,000 was paid 
for a single farm. The original Coal Oil Johnny 
was not John D. Rockefeller, Sr., but John W. 
Steele, a fabulous man who took a company of 
black-face minstrels along with him for his amuse- 
ment and bought hotels to lodge them on over- 
night stops. Wild Ben Hogan had a sign outside 
his saloon, ““The Wickedest Man in the World,” 
and Gib Morgan told his famous stories of the 
““whickles,” a cross between the canary and the 
bumblebee, and of the “rubber rock” that bounced 
drills off the richest oil basin in the world. 

The giant heart and umbilicus of Western 
Pennsylvania’s soft-coal, iron, oil and gas fields 
is Pittsburgh, whose mammoth sprawling limbs | 
knew first as a sixteen-year-old clerk in one of the 
monster Westinghouse plants; then, later, as a re- 
porter on the now-vanished Dispatch. Yet so rapid 
and immense have the changes been that when I 
go back I find myself a stranger in a strange land 
of towers, towering bridges and the cyclopean steel 
and aluminum hives of commerce and culture. 


Of the entire state, the northern-central region 
was my favorite, an area roughly defined by the 
railroad that once served it—the old Northern 
Central. Shaped like a tree, the broad trunk has 
its roots at Harrisburg, then rises and spreads 
northeast above the hard-coal region and west 
above the soft-coal fields. Here, in large, pros- 
perous valleys as well as in smaller ones shut off 
from the rest of the world, | found people of the 


old-time pioneer stock, people who had a flavor 
of individuality and woodsmoke going back 
hundreds of years. From them I learned the art of 
leisure and of enjoyment in storytelling, the lux- 
urious extravagance of sitting and talking an 
afternoon away under a chestnut-shingled roof or 
a live walnut tree. 

In all life, nothing is quite so pleasant to the 
soul as forgetting the banalities of politics and 
the artificialities of book learning to lose oneself 
in an older and realer world concerned with such 
things as the sagacity of horses and oxen, the 
natural cunning of wolves, the loyalty of dogs, 
the value of tanning with hemlock and rock-oak 
bark, the matchless fur of the mink, marten and 
fisher, on which no frost would stick and which 
no cold could penetrate. Many of these people 
had seen the pine marten, a creature faster than 
any squirrel on a tree. The extinct passenger 
pigeons, which they called red breasts, were still 
a commonplace in their conversation—their long 
tails and swift flight, how one would make a man 
a meal, and the way they talked among them- 
selves—‘‘Just like us folks atalkin’ together.” 

The hours here went by for me in pagan deli- 
ciousness. These people spoke the meaty old 
English, Irish and Scotch idiom. They “might as 
well die with the chills as the fever.”’ Something 
small was “‘about as big as a piece of soap after a 
hard day’s washing.’ Their hounds “blowed like 
a horn,” and they would “sooner see a buck’s tail 
any day than a tavern sign.” This was the stock 
whose great-grandfathers’ brothers went south 
and west taking with them their salty expressions 
and the time and inclination to figure out new 
ones. They said things like, ““Them folks spend 
all they have for something to eat and never have 
a drop of whisky in the house.” 





In northern-central Pennsylvania, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch cooking fused with that of the 
Scotch-Irish and the French to create the best 
fare I ever tasted. | remember superlative home- 
made bread and rolls, raw-fried potatoes steamed 
under a pan lid to a delicacy unknown elsewhere, 
and home-cured ham so delectable that, after the 
first taste, a boy I knew would cover his portion 
with potatoes and pass his plate for a second 
helping while it was still to be had. 

One of the finest cooks I ever knew lived in 
Lycoming County, a tall, thin, blond woman, 
half Irish, half Pennsylvania Dutch, who refused 
to sit with her guests but hovered constantly be- 
hind them in a manner that betrayed a nervous 
pride in her creations. 

“Take some of these here potato buns,” she 
would say. ““Why, you folks aren’t eating! Have 
some more of them there corn fritters.”” This, | 
learned, was ever a sign of special exce!lence in 
what she had prepared. But when she said, for 
example, ““My cherry pie didn’t get so good 
today. The store didn’t have my regular flour 
and I had to get along the best I could. But 
maybe you can eat it’—when she said that, it 
was the ultimate accolade of humility for some- 
thing that would melt in your mouth and leave a 
void that nothing in the future would ever fill. 

Her grandmother had had the same hand of 
genius. She measured nothing, trusting all to her 
art and the Lord. Her personal salute to a crown- 
ing dish, spoken in a ruder and rougher age, was, 
“It didn’t get good today. It’s not fit for a hog to 
eat.”’ Her family, friends, her kin, the hired man 
and sundry diners were accustomed to such self- 
immolation and knew what to expect. But a new 
preacher in his ignorance said bluntly, “If it’s 
not fit for a hog to eat, I don’t want any of it,” 


and this practically crucified the woman, who 
couldn’t praise the special dish without praising 
herself and couldn’t endure the thought of her 


crowning piece of art going untasted and un- 
appreciated by her reverend guest. 


There remains one region of the state, the area 
referred to as the Northern Tier of Counties. The 
name always cast a spell on my imagination, 
particularly since we had lived in the shadow of 
the magic North Mountain, whose formidable 
battlements stood over the parsonage we occu- 
pied in the Muncy Hills. 

Every time the buggy crested a hill, my father 
or I, who often went with him, could see the dark 
brooding wall, and once, from some poor back- 
woods parishioner’s house where we were spend- 
ing the night, I had a glimpse of the twinkling 
lights of Eagles Mere, the rich man’s playground 
on the summit of the unattainable mountain, a 
never-to-be-forgotten symbol of luxury and ease 
far above the rude tick of straw and cornhusk 
on which my father and I were lying. 

When I grew older and penetrated beyond 
North Mountain, I found the most uniformly 
high country in the state. As in parts of the 
region just below it, life in the Northern Tier 
hadn’t greatly changed over the generations. 
Only the people were different, New England 
people who had drifted down through New York 
State, bringing along their taste for gambrel-roof 
barns, for green tea, sage in sausage, strawberries 
on biscuits, for New England boiled dinners and 
New England baked beans. They still read York 
State rather than Pennsylvania newspapers, and 
their towns are reminiscent of New England, 
with wide streets, houses set well back from the 


President Eisenhower's farm, to 
which he will retire when he leaves the world 
stage, sits amid acres of lush croplands near 
Gettysburg, in the south central part of the 
state—a tranquil Pennsylvania refuge said to 
have cost over $200,000. In the background, 
fittingly for an old soldier and chief executive, lies 
the battlefield on which the Union was saved. 


sidewalks, with beautiful trees and a common in 
the center of town. 

The legendary lumbering empire of Pennsyl- 
vania, once the greatest producer in the Union, 
sprawled and still sprawls over this and the 
north-central regions. Here was the famous Black 
Forest of the New World. As a boy I knew pine 
and hemlock ravines where the sun never reached 
the ground, each a natural cathedral which I 
entered with awe for the work of the Creator and 
yet with uneasiness lest it be the lair of the devil. 
But these “dark woods,” as they were called lo- 
cally, paled beside the Black Forest on the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, which covered hun- 
dreds of square miles and some of the most rugged 
terrain in the Commonwealth. 

The Black Forest was the home of the pine 
marten and silence. The hemlocks were the 
bearded giants that Longfellow wrote about in 
Evangeline, the white pines such a fabulous stand 
that they furnished lumber to much of the world 
of their day, white, strong and yet easily worked; 
such lumber as no longer exists. An old axman 
and raftsman of the Black Forest, whose face 
bore evidence of ‘loggers’ smallpox,” the scars 
left by the spikes of an opponent's boots, told 
me the white pines stood so close that trees which 
ran a hundred feet without a knot, and contained 
up to six thousand board feet of lumber each, 
often had no more branches than you could pick 
up in your hands. 

Not all the logs were sawed into lumber. The 
Black Forest furnished masts to the seven seas 
spars, they were called in the woods—some a 
hundred and twenty feet long and nearly two 
feet in diameter at the small end. The logs were 
lashed in rafts two and three hundred feet long 
and floated down the Susquehanna’s spring flood 
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in a wild ride in which the oarsman pilot was 
king of the river. The masts were shipped to 
Liverpool, the logs sawed at hundreds of mills 
scattered down the river to the Chesapeake Bay, 
and the raftsmen rewarded with four kinds of 
whisky, Squirrel, Fighting, Sleeping and Loggers’ 
Delight. The first made you want to climb trees. 
The last was said to be grain alcohol that had 
been aged in a barrel with four pounds of fine- 
cut tobacco to the gallon. 

Pennsylvania houses, made more or less from 
Pennsylvania lumber, vary with their region. One 
kind that I learned to admire is the old unpainted 
wooden house, sometimes modest, sometimes of 
prouder proportions, still to be found in remote 
valleys of the state. 

They were built when white pine was more 
plentiful than white lead and linseed oil, and 
now age and weather have stained the clap- 
boards and timbers to a deep shade of brown 
which, to me at least, furnishes the countryside 
with an unusual contrast, in summer intensifying 
the bright colors of the flower garden outside it, 
in winter enriching the sense of bright life and 
human warmth within. 

Once Pennsylvania had also a wealth of lovely 
colonial brick houses with fine doorways, win- 
dows and chimneys. A few that have escaped the 
growth of business may still be seen in Carlisle, 
Bedford, Harrisburg, Philadelphia and other 
cities and towns. Some noble country houses, 
erected mostly by Frenchmen in the 1700's, are 
to be found in the Oley Valley in Berks County. 
Indeed all through the Southern Pennsylvania 
countryside, scattered in unexpected and some- 
times not easily accessible places, often on minor 
roads, one comes upon solid old brick and lime- 
stone houses built with integrity, their wood 
carved by loving hands. A modern practice among 
couples is to beat the countryside for such a find, 
and then restore it to its original dignity. 


ontinued on Page 112 
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Pennsylvania is beribboned with fair rivers. 
To the west flows the scenic Ohio (/eft), which 
also services the state’s coal-and-steel colossus at 
Pittsburgh. The Schuylkill (be/ow) rolls gently past 
the Art Museum in Philadelphia; at the oars, John 
B. Kelly, Jr., brother to beauteous motion-picture 
star, Grace, and many times champion sculler. 
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Cream or liquid, $25 to $3 plus tax. At your favorite department store. 
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The Indian was only one of a long 
line of Pennsylvania peoples who be- 
lieved passionately in liberty. Ole 
Bull, the greatest violinist of his day, 
founded in Potter County what he 
called “ta new Norway consecrated 
to liberty, baptized with independ- 
ence.”” He brought in eight hundred 
Norwegian settlers and fiddled all 
over the world to support the project, 
which eventually failed. Another ref- 
uge, this forvictimsof the French Rev- 
olution, wasestablished bythe follow- 
ers of Marie Antoinette on the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna. It wasbe- 
ing prepared as asylum for the queen 
herself before tragedy overtook her. 
Off the beaten path even now, it must 
then have been an almost inacces- 
sible spot in the American wilder- 
ness of the 1700's. Yet it was visited 
by Louis Philippe, afterward King 
of France, the Prince de Talleyrand, 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld and 
many others. 

Some of the freedom seekers in 
Pennsylvania came to establish a 
kind of early communism with its 
inevitable dictator. One of these was 
George Rapp of the Harmony So- 
ciety, founder of Economy, a com- 
munal town on the Ohio River. He 
is most famous for his edict forbid- 
ding intercourse between the sexes. 

Most of these refuges and utopias 
have vanished, but one that remains 
is a showplace today—the Cloisters 
at Ephrata. Established more than 
two hundred years ago by a com- 
munity of Dunkers, it is still a place 
where the visitor must lower his 
head in humility to enter the tiny 
cells, each furnished with a rude 
bench-cot made purposely short to 
prevent stretching out in slothful 
slumber. The passageways are nar- 
row and winding, and the whole ef- 
fect distills such a medieval atmos- 
phere that it is easy to picture the 
brothers and sisters moving about 
in their white friars’ robes, woolen 
in winter and linen in summer, pur- 
suing their daily tasks of baking, 
printing, hymn-singing and praying; 
living on vegetables, using goblets, 
plates, forks, spoons, candlesticks 
and pillows all of wood. They de- 
clined to bear arms, but opened their 
doors to the wounded at Brandy- 
wine during the Revolution. Harder 
to recapture is the quality of their 
music—of their thousand and more 
original compositions which are now 
lost. The scores were written in 
many parts, and the choir sounded 
like an immense organ producing 
tones that visitors of those days 
claimed never to have heard before. 

On the other hand, the music of 
the Moravians, a religious society in 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, was never 
lost but continues and grows in fame 
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from year to year. Originally a com- 
munal colony, it has adapted itself 
wisely to modern times without los- 
ing its religious character. Paul A. 
W. Wallace, editor of Pennsylvania 
History, told me he is constantly im- 
pressed by the peace and serenity of 
Moravian faces. They appear to see 
beyond the veil. Today, more than 
two hundred years after the society 
was founded, their spring festival of 
Bach music has become famous 
and draws visitors from all over 
the world. 

Of all the societies which sought 
religious freedom in Pennsylvania, 
probably the best known are the 
Quakers, the “peculiar people,” 
whose Friends Service Committee 
and Relief Fund, as well as their 
sympathy for and understanding of 
other peoples, have won them praise 
abroad and at home. They stand so 
high in public confidence that non- 
Quakers contribute the bulk of the 
money for their philanthropies, and 
I know of several Friends today who 
deny themselves almost to the point 
of poverty to provide food and 
clothing for distant destitute people 
they will never see. 

Of all Pennsylvania’s tremendous 
wealth, this spiritual background of 
refuge and freedom is the greatest of 
its treasures and goes to the very 
heart of the nation. Early business 
deals were sometimes transacted in 
an unworldly and even poetic spirit. 
Several religious congregations in 
Pennsylvania, notably one at Man- 
heim and another near Myerstown, 
were originally deeded land on 
which to build their churches for the 
express sum of one rose to be paid 
annually to the donor. Similar sen- 
timent sometimes went into com- 
mercial transactions. The early own- 
ers of the rich Cornwall iron mines 
made a grant to supply ore free to 
their small neighboring Robesonia 
furnace “as long as grass grows 
green anc water flows down hill.” 


To most native sons, Pennsyl- 
vania is the greatest state in the 
union. If you come from another, 
it’s your misfortune, not necessarily 
fatal but too bad. Pennsylvanians 
are also great travelers, eager to go 
and eager to get back. They become 
easily infected with homesickness. A 
prodigious amount of native food is 
sent to sons in exile—and not only 
food. Each spring my father used to 
mail a shoebox full of arbutus to an 
old friend who had moved away but 
pined to see and smell it again. I 
have heard more than one Pennsyl- 
vanian say on his return from a trip, 
“I’ve driven six or seven thousand 
miles and seen a lot of country, but 
nothing half so pretty as what we've 
got right here.” THE END 
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Continued from Page 40 


Swimming trunks and sun suits are 
discarded for ski pants and mufflers, 
and everyone races up to Mt. Lem- 
mon—the southernmost snow sports 
area in the United States. There are 
picnics and barbecues out on the 
desert, and especially in Sabino Can- 
yon. You can watch the Cleveland 
Indians’ spring practice at Randolph 
Park’s Hi Corbett field, home of 
the Tucson Cowboys. There are 
jalopy races and dog races. 

Horse racing has always been a 
favorite pastime. At the old, inti- 
mate track down on the Rillito river 
bottoms, ranchers until lately raced 
their own horses. One winter when 
Star was a gangling filly, we boarded 
her near the track with a string of 
quarter horses, and there we met 
Old Dan, the horse handler. Every 
year he blew into town with his com- 
pact gelding, Major. From daybreak 
until dark he worked with Major, 
sleeping within sound of his slight- 
est movement. He studied every horse 
entered in every race, the condition 
of the track, the weather and all 
the omens, waiting for the propi- 
tious time to enter Major. 

Star caught his fancy. In spare 
moments he taught her to bow, to 
kneel and to pluck handkerchiefs 
from our pockets. 

At last came the race he had been 
waiting for. Major got away to a 
slow start, forced to the outside. His 
powerful hindquarters gathered un- 
der him, he crept up slowly on the 
leading sorrel. We watched him 
come down the stretch—a length 
ahead—and saw the brown mare 
overtaking him. We heard Old Dan 
calling, ““Major! My boy!” But 
Major had given his best. He barely 
nosed into place, with the sorrel— 
foxy pace-setter for the winning 
brown mare—showing at his heels. 
Old Dan wiped the tears from his 
glasses. It wasn’t a win, but it was 
second money. 

The Rillito now has a new grand- 
stand, clubhouse and track; it has 
pari-mutuel betting and features 
Thoroughbred racing as well as 
quarter-horse racing, for which it is 
noted. Local races and rodeos are 
held periodically at the Garrigan, 
Kinsley and other ranches. 

Square dancing is a major activ- 
ity. The Whoop N Holler, Skirts 
and Shirts, Chicks and Hicks, Swing 
and Sway, and over twenty other 
square-dance clubs get together ev- 
ery night of the week. Visitors and 


spectators are welcomed by most of 


them, and many offer free instruc- 
tion. There is even square dancing 
on horseback offered by the Horse 
and Fiddle every Monday evening. 
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In February, all of Tucson be- 
comes one huge guest ranch for the 
visitors to the four-day Tucson 
Rodeo, La Fiesta de los Vaqueros. 
Dudes as well as cowpokes for miles 
around take part in the long parade 
through town on opening day. 

The huge grandstand is crowded 
every afternoon. Top hands from 
all over the West compete in this 
world-championship rodeo. 

Last winter as I sat smelling the 
acrid dust and sweat, hearing the 
hoarse bellowing of stock and 
watching the savage contest be- 
tween man and beast, I was re- 
minded of the football game I had 
seen a few weeks before at Berkeley, 
California. It seemed so mild and 
youthful! Here there were no rules 
to prevent a bronc from pitching his 
rider over the Santa Catalinas, no 


referees to drag a bulldogger from — 


the horns of a steer. A man was on 
his own out here in naked space and 
sunshine, and the devil take him if 
he pulled leather. Tucson is still a 
Western cowtown at heart. 

Ranching and cattle grazing al- 
ways have been important in and 
around town. Long-staple Amer- 
ican-Egyptian cotton is the main 
crop of the county. Yet most busi- 
nessmen admit that of the four C’s 
of Tucson’s traditional economy— 
cattle, cotton, copper and climate— 
climate is controlling. Tucson’s cli- 
mate—which provides 362 days a 
year of flying weather—is the basic 
factor in the town’s growing aircraft 
industry. Davis-Monthan Air Force 
Base is one of the country’s largest 
permanent heavy bombardment 
bases. Grand Central Aircraft Com- 
pany’s plant has been taken over 
by Douglas Aircraft for making 
sub-assemblies for the C-124 Globe- 
master, largest cargo and transport 
carrier in service today. The Hughes 
Aircraft Company's $25,000,000 
electronics and guided missiles plant 
produced the fabulous Falcon mis- 
sile with its electronic brain. All 
these facilities have expanded the 
aircraft industry into first place in 
Tucson’s economy. 

An old-timer is reported to have 
boasted to an early visitor, ““Why, 
man, all this place needs to make it 
heaven is some good people and 
plenty of water!’ To which the vis- 
itor replied curtly, “That’s all hell 
needs, ain't it?” 

The sunshine capital today has 
plenty of people; and after serious 
concern over water, a Department 
of Interior survey assures an ample 
supply. There is also natural gas, 
so there is no smoke to contami- 
nate the air. 

But despite its growing industriali- 
zation, Tucson remains a quiet 
health and winter resort. It rushes at 
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a walk, booms without a bang. Nothing 
disturbs its equanimity as a big small- 
town. Dressing is informal, and life 
is leisurely. 

It has two excellent newspapers, the 
morning Arizona Daily Star—adjudged 
the best in Arizona—and the evening 
Tucson Daily Citizen. Two years ago 
desegregation of the public schools 
was accomplished without a ruffle. 


The University of Arizona, with fifty- 
five buildings on an eighty-five-acre 
campus, adds to the town’s high cultu- 
ral standing. 

There are a dozen art galleries. The 
Southern Arizona School of Art and 
Gerry Pierce’s water-color classes are 
always full. Landscape painting pro- 
vides outdoor relaxation and appreci- 
ation of the desert. Tucson’s surpris- 


ing number of 129 churches also em- 
phasizes its stability. Fifty-two of these 
have been built in the last decade. 


Last December, excavators, grading 
a lot at Washington Street and Church 
Avenue, discovered a pit house of the 
prehistoric Hohokam Indians. Dating 
back to 800 A.D. it gave rise to con- 
jectures that this may be, with the Hopi 
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Indian Pueblo of Oraibi in the Four 
Corners section of Northern Ari- 
zona, one of the oldest continually 
inhabited sites in the United States. 

Also unearthed on the same cor- 
ner was a portion of the old city 
wall of the Spanish presidio built 
in 1776. A military garrison, it pro- 
tected the missions of San Xavier 
del Bac and San Jose del Tucson, 
and a small settlement of rancheros 
against Apaches. When the Span- 
iards came to establish this adobe- 
walled outpost of New Spain, they 
found on this fertile bottomland of 
the Santa Cruz River a Papago In- 
dian village, called Styook-zone. 
Hispanicized to Took-some or Tuc- 
son, it was named San Cosme del 
Tucson by the famous Jesuit, Padré 
Eusebio Kino, in 1700. 

The lovely old mission church of 
San Xavier del Bac, which he 
founded that year, is the showplace 
of modern Tucson. Your first view 
of it across the bare fields to the 
southwest is the loveliest. There it 
stands against a squat, black hill. 
Fragile, graceful and glistening like 
a white dove just alighted on the 
desert, its two towers rising like up- 
lifted wings. 

The baroque ornaments, ara- 
besques and interminable scrolls of 
the Churriguresque facade have al- 
ways been for me a little too ornate. 
But this is relieved by a sly and in- 
conspicuous touch of humor. Look- 
ing closely up the right side of the 
massive doors you will see carved on 
top of a scroll a stone cat. On the 
left side, if you look still closer, is 
the figure of a mouse. A pink stone 
cat chasing a pink stone mouse— 
Spanish humor, or Indian prophecy? 
According to an old Papago, ““When 
him catch that mouse, that cat, it the 
end of the world.” 

Destruction of the mission cer- 
tainly would mark the end of the 
little world the Papagos have known 
around it. Their small adobe houses 
and ocotillo corrals huddle about 
the mission now as when the first 
chapel was built for them nearly two 
centuries ago. They walk in from the 
warm sunshine to shiver in the cold 
nave—“Pneumonia Alley,”’ the 
young priest calls it—and stare with 
adoration at the fading frescos, at 
the santos and bultos filling the 
transepts, and at the strange wood- 
carvings of two dog-lions crouched 
in front of the apse. 

It is a beautiful interior, muted 
and massive, like the dark, broad- 
faced, docile Papagos themselves. 
This is their church, it stands 
on their own reservation, and sac 
raments are administered only t 
them. Finally finished in 1797 by 
the Franciscans who took it over 
from the founding Jesuits, the mis- 





sion has withstood Apache raids, 
secularization, and all the vagaries 
of weather to remain Tucson’s love- 
liest reminder of its Spanish past. 

Following the Spaniards, Amer- 
ican Anglos began to pour into the 
Old Pueblo. Tucson in 1855, accord- 
ing to one of these, J. Ross Brown, 
was “a resort for traders, specu- 
lators, gamblers, horse thieves, mur- 
derers, and vagrant politicians. . . . 
If the world were searched over, I 
suppose there could not be found so 
degraded a set of villains. . . .” 

The town was part of the terri- 
tory which had just been acquired 
from Mexico in the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, and a stage line from St. Louis 
to San Francisco already was bring- 
ing in adventurous Americans. It 
was a period that modern visitors 
and residents still enjoy in hilarious 
retrospect. In Old Tucson, a movie 
replica built west of town as a set- 
ting for Arizona and preserved by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
you can still walk down Pearl Street 
to the saloons and dance halls of 
the sixties and enjoy a square dance 
in the plaza. 

With the arrival of the Americans, 
the Old Pueblo had several spurts of 
growth occasioned by discoveries of 
gold, silver and copper, develop- 
ment of cattle grazing and farming, 
and the coming of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. During the Civil War 
it supported the Confederate cause, 
and every year there is still held a 
Rebel Ball. For the decade | 867-1877 
it was even the territorial capital, 
and until 1920 it was the largest 
town in Arizona. This wasn’t 
much to brag about—it had only 
20,000 people. 

Not until you poke into the 
underpinnings of today’s new Tuc- 
son do you realize that its Span- 
ish name of El Pueblo Viejo de 
Tucson, the Old Town, still has 
meaning. 

A good place to start is on Broad- 
way at the Old Adobe Patio res- 
taurant. Almost any noon you can 
lunch outside in its central patio, 
planted with pomegranates and a 
century-old fig tree. The building is 
a rambling adobe constructed in 
1868 as a home for one Charlie 
Brown, owner of the Congress Hall 
saloon. Its woodwork is of red- 
wood steamboated from California 
up the Colorado River to Yuma, 
then hauled by mule team across 
the desert. Its fireplace mantel was 
brought from England. The present 
proprietors tell a story of Charlie 
Brown. He once observed Jack 
Moore, a sporty gambler who 
wore a black tail coat, whittling on 
a post in his saloon. Quietly Charlie 
pulled out his knife and cut off one of 
Jack’s coattails. Handing it to him, 


Charlie said, “If you can whittle on 
my property I can whittle on yours.” 

Walk out of the Old Adobe and 
down to Meyer Avenue, and you 
find yourself all at once in the Span- 
ish section of town—and a fourth 
of Tucson’s population still speaks 
Spanish. There is no need to de- 
scribe it. Cantinas, mercados, juke- 
boxes blaring at top pitch, geraniums 
in every window, dulces, tortillas a 
mano, Everywhere the warm, homey 
Spanish sounds and smells. The air 
of simpatica and intimacy and unin- 
hibited freedom. Indeed, E/ Barrio 
Libre—the Free Neighborhood— 
was its old name. What would the 
Southwest be without this Spanish 
flavor of life we find somewhere in 
every town? 

I was not aware of how many In- 
dians there are in Tucson until I vis- 
ited the House of Neighborly Serv- 
ice in South Tucson. It distributes 
food and clothing to the needy, and 
has reduced juvenile delinquency by 
giving free programs for children 
every night. Fourteen different tribes 
are represented among the children, 
I was told by the resident director, 
Mrs. Ona Gardiner. “All the nearby 
tribes—Papago, Pima, Maricopa, 
Mohave, Apache, Navaho and 
Yaqui,” she said. ““Also we have 
families of Sioux, Blackfoot, Ute, 
Nez Percé, Iroquois, even a Chip- 
pewa and a Klamath from Oregon.” 

What strange coincidence brought 
them here to West 33rd Street, al- 
most the exact site of the Papago 
rancheria where Tucson originated? 

The other day I happened to go to 
North Meyer Street. It lies in a bar- 
rio of narrow streets marked with 
little corner grocery stores and 
flanked with ragged palms and old 
adobe houses. At one of these years 
ago I answered an advertisement 
that offered a free trip into Mexico. 

The door, a quarter century ago, 
was open. Mr. X, a cadaverous man 
in a shiny serge suit, was sitting on a 
red plush sofa. He was fondling on 
his lap an ugly gila monster. 

“I’m going down into the Sierra 
Mountains,” he explained, “to 
bring back—alive—a _ prehistoric 
snake with two winglike protuber- 
ances. The Plumed Serpent of the 
ancient Aztecs, symbol of the god 
Quetzalcoatl, no less. I shall prove 
its existence. I shall be famous—and 
you, too, young man. Now as to ar- 
rangements. .. .” 

Something about his snakelike 
eyes, the curious musty smell about 
him, and the monstrous lizard were 
too much for me. He went to Mexico 
without me. Weeks later I read that, 
once in Mexico, he had headed for 
the headwaters of the Yaqui 
River. A Yaqui uprising was in 
progress, and a government search 
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party had been sent to find him. He was 
never found. 

There has been a Yaqui uprising 
every generation for 400 years, and it 
was due to one of these that I met one 
of the most interesting men in Tucson— 
a quiet, medium-size, thirty-four-year- 
old man named Anselmo Valencio; he 
is a full-blooded Yaqui. You don’t tele- 
phone him for an appointment; he has 


no telephone. You drive west on Grant 
Road, cross Oracle Highway, and con- 
tinue west a few blocks on De Moss 
Petrie. Off to the left you turn into a 
treeless sand patch in which huddles a 
forlorn disarray of shacks made of scrap 
lumber and rusty sheet iron. There is no 
shade, no plumbing, no gas or electric- 
ity, and only one water tap. In a winter 
dust storm the place is appalling. In the 


baking summer heat it is hell. This is 
Pascua Village, a settlement of some 250 
Yaqui Indians who years ago fled Mex- 
ico during an uprising and settled here. 

A young boy directs you to the chief's 
house. In its clean and simple parlor, 
you sit listening to Anselmo Valencio 
talk about his village and his people. 

“They are cotton pickers, farm 
workers and laborers,” he says in 
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these islands——a inter-island 
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soft, precise English. ““They settled 
here as squatters; my wife was born 
in this house. The Marshall Founda- 
tion helped them to secure title to 
these forty-acres, but they are too 
poor to build better homes. They 
must carry all their water from 
one| spigot. If they had enough 
water they could mix adobe and 
make themselves houses that are cool 
in summer.” 

“And you?” 

“I have been through eighth 
grade and have a trade. But we are 
all Yaquis. And we maintain our 
customs.” 

“The customs, the dances,” I said 
gravely. “Can you tell me some- 
thing about them?” 

Pascua or pascho means “‘fiesta.”’ 
And here, as in the ancient tribal 
villages up the Yaqui River in Mex- 
ico, Yaqui ceremonialism reaches 
its climax during Lent. From Ash 
Wednesday to Easter you can see 
the pascolas or “‘old” dances; and 
from Palm Sunday to Easter the 
matachinis and deer dances. How 
wonderful they are. The barbaric 
headdresses, the tinkling bells around 
the waist, the tossing deer horns, the 
masks of birds and The 
dancers are not allowed to talk while 
wearing masks, and communicate 
by pantomime. And the dances them- 
selves are a pantomimic bond of 
solidarity throughout all Indian 
America. But how strange to see 
them in modern Tucson. 

Wherever you turn, there lies at the 
end of every street the great Sonoran 
desert. Like the sea, it is an immense 
surface vacuity that teems with a life 
of its own. Nowhere else can you find 


insects. 


sO many species of rare cacti and so 
many weird shapes and sizes, from 
the tiny fishhook to the huge barrel 
cactus. Only here can you drive 
through veritable forests of giant 
cactus * some nearly fifty feet 
tal!. To preserve two species, na- 
tional mvonuments have been cre- 
ated: the Saguaro National Monu- 
ment, eighteen miles east of Tucson, 
and the Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument, 135 miles west. Among 
varieties of birds, its odd 
animais and reptiles, you may even 
disco Mr. X’s plumed serpent. 
But you can study most of them, 
close range, at the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum, sixteen miles west 
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of Tucson. 
Vacations—especially 
Tucson—are always too short. And 
soon | am circling upward in an 
airplane. I can’t hear Star neighing, 
Tai barking, or the parrot shrieking 
“Hi Pal!” I can’t even see Tucson. 
I’ve never liked to fly. The only way 
to see the country, | still maintain, 
is to travel by burro. That’s one 
thing Tucson lacks. THE END 
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meadows and grassy fields, to float, 
one might almost say, on dew. The 
Venetians invented it because the 
lagoons are so shallow, and the ca- 
nals so narrow and winding that 
there could be only one oarsman and 
he must face the prow. The rowlock, 
or forcola of walnut, was the begin- 
ning of the design. The stroke had to 
be a special stroke since, obviously, 
a single stroke will take a boat around 
in circles. What happens is that the 
return stroke is made underwater, 
with the blade sidewards, to correct 
the effect of the first propulsion. 
Lastly, since the oarsman stands on 
one side, on the poop or poppa, his 
boat will lean over unless slightly 
weighted in the opposite direction, 
as it always is, by a sort of delicate 
gumboil at the prow. Similarly, there 
is nothing in the whole of this city 
which just “happened” ; Venice is in- 
finitely better planned than Man- 
hattan. In all Italy perhaps only the 
Genovese, another seafaring race, 
equal the Venetians in quickness of 
wits and inventiveness. To give two 
examples from other arts besides 
boatbuilding: the Venetians were 
building organs in the ninth century; 
and were the first to print music. 


All this began with me, standing 
on my balcony on the Lido, looking 
north and south over the dark Adri- 
atic. Presently | saw something else. 
Below me, on the terrace to my left, 
I became aware of people dancing 
under strings of colored lights and 
the pale moon. As I hastily put ona 
black tie I could not help thinking 
for this is a pensive and penumbral 
city, full of changing moods—of the 
extraordinary contrast between her 
Past and her Present. The port of 
Venice does not even rank today 
among the world’s first fifty. Three 
fourths of her income now comes 
from the fact that no other city in 
the world comes so near to having 
no function except to be looked at. 
Viva il Turismo, indeed! Those lights 
and those dancers—that is, you and 
I, dear fellow tourist—have been the 
Fairy Godmother of Venice. 

Have we, however, reduced her to 
pure spectacle by saying that she is 
“so near” to being nothing else? If 
we go too far in this direction (Ven- 
ice as an unreal or dream city) we 
shall be in the position of a friend of 
mine who said crossly when I de- 
clared that I wished I could live 
there for a year: ““But you might as 
well live in the British Museum. The 
place has no natural life at all.” 

The dancers and the lights are not 
everything! Venice has its own inti- 
mate, private, natural round of life; 
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though, to enter fully into it, to be- 
come really a part of it, one would 
need to live there for at least one 
winter when we tourists have all 
gone home, and everybody has lei- 
sure to attend to his own simple 
affairs: to feed the cat, take the dog 
for a walk (the only other quad- 
ruped now seen in the city), or go to 
the cinema—there are twenty pic- 
ture houses and no permanent thea- 
ter—pack the children off to school, 
or wander to those parish churches 
that were architecture all the sum- 
mer and now become familiar haunts. 
How the city contracts then, like an 
animal hibernating into his shell! 
For not only are the visitors gone 
but the native population visibly 
dwindles; most of the staffs of the 
hotels, brought down from the hills 
for the summer, go back to live on 
their wages until the spring. Every 
parish becomes self-contained—there 
are thirty-two of them—each with 
its own favorite wineshop and café, 
campo and campiello, its own cinema 
and church and guardian priest. 
They live well enough up to about 
the beginning of spring, for Vene- 
tians are spenders not savers and the 
summer’s takings go so fast that an 
old resident once told me that all the 
gondoliers become communists in 
the lean winter and become con- 
verted again into stout Christian 
Democrats in the fat summer when 
the tourists return. 

In the cantieri—little dockyards or 
wharves—boats are being refur- 
bished. For a gondola is a precious 
investment; it will cost at least a mil- 
lion lire. Very few gondoliers own 
more than one, and most are hired 
hands. Old Angelo Garizzo, whose 
station is always outside the Danieli, 
is a legend among the gondoliers be- 
cause he owns four gondolas. They 
say that he has forty-five suits, for 
marriages and funerals and special 
feasts. (“Oh, but sior! He is a mil- 
lionaire. And his wife works too!’’) 

Pensioni and hotels are being re- 
paired and painted. One might say 
that souls are tidied up too; for Oc- 
tober is the month of the Holy Ro- 
sary, and Christmas is the great an- 
nual clearing-of-the-decks period. 
And then comes Lent and there are 
retreats and missions for all the local 
societies and confraternities when 
the wives drag the men from their 
cards, and their politics, and their 
drinking and shoo them off tochurch 
to renounce the devil and be ready 
for the wicked tourists who will start 
arriving around Easter. Not that 
Venice is a wicked city. A little steal- 
ing, and a good deal of cursing, and 
now and then too much wine, occa- 
sional minor acts of violence—that 
is, in the main, all it amounts to. 
One could, perhaps, add a little 
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lechery lest it be thought that Venice 
is preternaturally innocent, and as a 
way of mentioning that the city has 
its traditional supply of bordellos 
well-organized and state-controlled. 
Lastly, one should mention gossip 
and scandal, for which Venetians 
have always been famous, though 
the quality of the gossip has declined 
sadly with the widespread dispersal 
of fashionable society. 


There is now very little high life in 
modern Venice at any time of the 
year except autumn, which is the 
height of the season. The roving up- 
per classes of Italy seem to cluster 
into Venice in September, drawn by 
the many festivals—the Biennale, 
the Film Festival, or the like— 
which turn the month into an ele- 
gant social season. In October they 
go on to Capri, or farther; they will 
be in Milan for the opening of La 
Scala, or in Rome for the New Year, 
or in Naples for the opera at the San 
Carlo, or if they are really wealthy 
they may chase the sun to Egypt or 
Algiers, though most of them will 
retire modestly to their homes in the 
country. The days of the pa/azzi are 
over. As anybody can see at a glance 
as he passes along the Grand Canal, 
most of the big palaces are now pub- 
lic institutions or hotels. Not only is 


it a very long time since families like 
the Contarini or the Morosini had 
half a dozen palaces apiece but it is a 
long time since more than a very few 
private owners have been able to 
keep up even one palazzo in style. 

At a characteristic party given by 
Countess Idarica Gazzoni-Frascara 
last autumn in the Royal Danieli 
Hotel—note that it was given in a 
public hotel—I observed that of 
some fifty guests only eight resided 
permanently in Venice. At a much 
larger party given by Elsa Maxwell 
all but one of the same eight families 
were present, and there were only 
three other families with permanent 
residences in Venice. (Which makes 
me think again of Hemingway’s epi- 
curean Colonel Cantwell, and won- 
der whether he ever fully realized 
into how select, if vestigial, a society 
he penetrated during his last week- 
end on earth, and water.) The reason 
is evident enough. It is one thing to 
look at a 15th Century Gothic palace 
in the summer, or a 12th Century 
Romanesque palace like, say, the 
Palazzo Loredan, probably the most 
beautiful building on the whole 
Grand Canal; it is another matter to 
winter in one of them unless one can 
afford hordes of servants. 

The city had its last Golden Age 
at the turn of the century. This was 
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the period when Eleanora Duse was 
the mistress of d’Annunzio and lived 
in the first palace on the Canal after 
Santa Maria della Salute, when Kai- 
ser Wilhelm first saw and straight- 
way paid court to the Contessa 
Morosini on seeing her look at him 
when passing under her window. It 
is not so long ago. Indeed the last 
lingering flavors of that era still 
hang most evocatively about Venice. 
For though I agree that there is 
something magnificent about the 
tenacity of a Cicogna, or a Marcello, 
or a Brandolin—names as old as the 
14th Century Golden Book of Vene- 
tian patricians, and still listed in 
the telephone directory—and though 
their devotion to Venice is all the 
more splendid because they are now 
so few, the remoter associations of 
the city do not speak to me half so 
clearly as its more recent memories. 
So, I find it more than exciting to 
know that that same Contessa Mo- 
rosini, who was reigning here as 
leader of society before I was born, 
only gave up the game last year at a 
round age of ninety; or that sixty 
years ago there was a Guggenheim 
on the Grand Canal as there is 
today; or that the Palazzo Barbaro 
is still the residence of a lady whose 
grandfather entertained Robert 
Browning and Henry James. I like 
even to think of the four years of 
World War I when Venice had an- 
other brief liveliness. It was the 
military capital of Italy and was 
therefore liable to be bombed; and 
became so weirdly empty toward the 
end of the war that grass was grow- 
ing in the campi, and at night every- 
thing was deathly calm. 

But the new era is the mid-20th 
Century—this thriving era of tour- 
ism. The chief delight of Venice be- 
came the vital, bustling, weaving 
crowd and crush, the come-and-go 
of the calle, and the ruga, and the 
popular campo, and the Piazza that 
empties only at night and during 
the midday siesta. Though it must 
always have been somewhat like 
this, if to a much lesser degree; 
which finally puts the key to Vene- 
tian life into our hands. The fact is 
that Venice and Naples are the two 
cities of Italy most alike in the in- 
extricable conglomeration of their 
social life. There are not today and 
there never were in either city special 
quarters for rich and poor. There 
always were ten times more palazzi 
off the Grand Canal than on it. The 
result is that in every part of the 
city there are and always have been 
fine houses and palaces cheek by 
jowl with the poorest tenements. 

It is impossible here, just as it is 
in Naples, to measure a man’s social 
standing by his address. Number 
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3608 in the Campo Bandiera e Moro 
may be a palace; number 3709 a 
barber’s shop. Almost in any part of 
Venice one will come in ten minutes’ 
walk to an open space, small or 
large, and where there is an open 
space there is usually a church and 
a cluster of palaces hard by. When, 
footsore after much sight-seeing, we 
dig out, say, the Campo of the 
Carmine, of San Giacomo dall’ 
Orio, or San Giovanni e Paolo, 
we may wonder why these wealthy 
people buried themselves among 
such a labyrinth of lanes. Our 
mistake has been to have walked 
there. If we had gone by gondola 
as the original owners of those 
palaces would have gone, we would 
have understood why they chose 
those quarters. There is not a campo 
in Venice that is more than three 
or four hundred yards from the 
Grand Canal. 

The Campo of San Giacomo dall’ 
Orio is the most distant from the 
Piazza San Marco. Among other 
palaces beside this campo is the 
Palazzo Zino. From it, in his day, 
Senatore Carlo Zino would have 
stepped into his gondola, been rowed 
down the Rio San Polo four hun- 
dred yards to the Grand Canal, 
crossed it diagonally to the little 
canal beside the Palazzo Grimani, 
and so arrived within five minutes, 
following the first rio on the left and 
the first on the right, at the very 
edge of the Piazza San Marco—in 
all a journey of somewhat less than 
a thousand yards. 

Most tourists hire a gondola to 
ride on the fussy and noisy Grand 
Canal. A gondola tour of any of the 
half dozen campi | have mentioned, 
along the little canals, would be 
more intimate and soothing. To be 
sure, if we go on foot we will see 
infinitely more of the vivacious come 
and go of the ruga and the calle. 
And if it is stormy weather we will 
have to, for the gondola is not too 
safe in high winds and the lagoons 
can become rough in windy weather. 


If anyone has the opportunity to 
go to Venice out of season he should 
take it, not only because the island 
then openly reveals its natural life 
but because, even for the eye alone, 
then the city has special charms. 
The skies come wonderfully alive. 
Those clouds that we miss in the 
blue, blue summer come sweeping 
splendidly across the lagoons, a 
double navy in sky and water, and 
the water itself is vital and vigorous, 
usually a vivid green and white. The 
air that was so warm and soft in 
summer, perhaps thick with the 
sultry heat of the sirocco, is now 
crisp and clear and hard; and the 
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the guide, “Around the Me diterr anean With My ‘Bit le”. Deg 
December 11 flying KLM Royal Dutch Airlines a lay $15 397 
($1397 family fare). See your travel agent ders or write 


TOM MAU PIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 
Operators of Horizon Tours 
The Travel House Lawrence, Kansas 


























outlines of the city rising clear-cut 
against it reveal the lasting strength 
of Venice, which gets so subdued by 
the summer air that we have to go 
back to the old painters like Cana- 
letto or Guardi to capture the Vene- 
tian sense of bone, and spine, and 
razor line. (Practically all modern 
paintings seem an impressionistic 
mug, as if the painters could not 
see—as indeed in the heat and 
shimmer it is hard to see—the 
anatomy of what they were looking 
at.) I dare to think that there is 
more color in the winter, for the 
stonework gleams freshly and the 
very pavements are bright and, if 
there has been rain, full of reflected 
lightness. Even if it is foggy there is 
a compensation of added mystery; 
sometimes one can hardly see across 
the Grand Canal. And should it 
chance to snow Venice becomes like 
some Slav city under the sparkle 
and shroud of this rare, fantastic 
whiteness from the north. Certainly 
it will be cold, but the hotels are 
warm, and the gondolas put up 
their hoods—then very much “part 
cradle, part coffin’’—and one carries 
rugs, and the vessel becomes fully 
what it is, an object of practical use, 
not a piece of picturesque décor. 
Other desirable places are warm, too, 
and all the more appreciated there- 
for. So, when I asked that highly 
appreciated Venetian, the Cavaliere 
Giuseppe Cipriani—he is the Harry of 
“*Harry’s Bar’’—whether he is open 
every winter he laughed and said: 
“See for yourself! Why not? Never 
more so! I keep the place hot! 

But we must have friends—for 
conversation in plenty in the win- 
ter—-and talk Italian, to be one with 
these islanders when the wind is 
whipping up the lagoon, and the 
boats are groaning between their 
multicolored poles, and at night 
you can hear the Adriatic moaning 
beyond the bar, and you have no 
difficulty in imagining that it is all 
a hundred years ago, or more, be- 
fore there was any such thing as a 
train or a motorcar, or a causeway 
to the mainland, or the telegraph, or 
the radio, or an airplane, and the 
island was virtually cut off from the 
world and completely and satisfy- 
ingly self-contained. It is not easy, 
in such a season, as you walk home 
through the dark and whistling lane- 
ways, to think of Venice as the 
Niobe of Europe, once proud and 
prolific, still supernaturally beauti- 
ful, but transformed now to silent 
and penumbral stone. These ves- 
pertine fancies are summer-spun. 
Tonight Niobe walks beside us in 
the wind. This is just a large, sea- 
girt country town on the Adriatic and 
Venice and the Venetians own them- 
selves again. rHE END 
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ON THE NICUW AMSTERDAM 


The Dutch for 


centuries have cultivated 


the art of leisure 


Travellers have noted that, while the renowned Nieuw Amsterdam 
transports them into a holiday world of wonder and luxury, they 
are equally delighted by the feeling of being completely “at home’”’ 


from the 


moment they step aboard. 


They speak of inviting salons and sumptuous lounges, of relax- 
ing club rooms like the one above—and how they are all suffused 
with a genuine warmth of welcome. 


And everyone who has travelled Holland-America agrees that 
this feeling of luxurious well-being fundamentally derives from 
traditional Dutch hospitality—in comfort and service and cuisine. 
It makes fellow voyagers good companions in the fine art of leisure. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


thltand-AhneucacLine 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


: years ago this month mankind expressed its will 


to survive in a sane and decent world by creating the 
global institution we know today as the United Nations. 
Its founders held then, and its sixty member nations hold 
now, the belief that the welfare of humanity is, in our time, 
a practicable objective. If man’s science might decree uni- 
versal death through weapons which presage total destruc- 
tion, the same science could also sustain a universal life in 
which peace, freedom and human rights under law would 
be everyman’s birthgift. For the first time the conscience 
of an emerging world community dwarfed national bar- 
riers; man could be responsible to himself best if he were 
also responsible to his neighbors. .. . The family of nations 
did not compound a panacea for international ills in San 
Francisco, in 1945. It established a proving ground, 


set up a forum for the voices of good will designed to 


PHOTOGRAPH BY A. L. GOLDMAN 


amplify the great moral judgments of our time. Thus, the 
nations made spirit a working force. In the past decade 
that spirit has functioned for peace in Iran, Indonesia, 
Palestine, Kashmir and Korea: uneasy armistices all, but 
no widespread war. 

Less spectacularly, but perhaps more effectively, it has 
spread education where there was mostly ignorance, health 
where there has been hitherto unyielding disease. It has 
created homes for the world’s refugees, fought earth- 
quakes, famine and flood. And, particularly through the 
United Nations’ Children’s Fund, that spirit has extended 
hope into the next generation. The 2500 daily visitors 
to the glass-and-concrete headquarters of the U.N. in New 
York City—the 780,007 who visited last year—are not 
tourists in the usual sense of the word. They are sight- 


seers into the future of the human race. THE END 





NEW GIFT CATALOG FREE 


howing a wealth of choice 


WZ ingerie and custom linens 


os as well a 


me’ HOLIDAY 
=»  TROUSSEAUX 


on Club Plan 


Holiday sets a table: It’s time to come indoors now 
after a summer of slaving over that hot barbecue brazier, time to trade 
the rough-and-ready pleasures of dining alfresco for the urbanities of a 
well-set, elegantly provided table. The Shopper this month therefore 


undertakes the pleasant task of tasting and testing, searching out the 
DOESKIN SLACKS 


Direct from Bermuda 


This distinctive garment is 
tailored by Maenson of London 
and made exclusively for us of | 
Hunt & Winterbotham’s genu- in @ ane o i i no Japanese Sampler 

ine Bermuda Doeskin. You will wed | aa : : ae. to “orient” your dining fun. 
find nothing finer for casual art “ia i sl ’ \ Contains ten basic 

and sports wear. Your choice we ‘end ‘a foodstuffs to make sukiyaki 

of Oxford or light grey, beige, FA and miso soup, plus a 

fawn, bottle green, yellow or with each ' | = 6 Japanese pickle and twenty-four 
scarlet. Waist sizes 28 to 44 congas tn ' ’ 
er Sore oe x re tes trousseau ; 
Cuffs unfinished for custom fit- purchase! 1 , $10, postpaid. Oriental Food Shop, 
ting. $28.50 postpaid, plus cus- < 2791 Broadway, N.Y.C. 25 

toms duty on postal delivery 
to you. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


gohe & Smith td. ) from GERMAN 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA @ = " BLACK FOREST Sterling Setting 


TR a ne EK : = / Now ‘3° Hand-wrought sterling silver meaer 


aly to you from Denmark. “Tulip 


EDDIE JACOBS, Ltd. : : pattern six-piece setting, $26.50. 
tpaid .. . duty-free 


CHARLES AND REDWOOD STS. . : ani to you from EUROPE Silver accessories with 


DEPT, (H), BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND ¥ Low price only by direct im- ene i. 4 a 
port. teed weightand Rom blue enamel: salt dish and spoon, $6.50; 
7p ye . ulum CUCKOO CLOCK. oe + ’ 
Eddie Jacobs introduces aye cievenesper Cuckoos every quarter hour. pepper shaker, $9.50; ash tray, 
,K ; CA Antique walnut finish. Shipped ° cigarette c C innpi 
a new ee or p mes from a. Europe with ae tedion $4.50; cigarette cup, $9. Shipping 
woven in Switzerianc stamps. Order as gifts, too. (Not more than one inc ad: axtra (; oy 
. it A orl tast : addressed to the same person.) Send only $3.95 included ; duty extra (about 25 0). 
to sul merican tastes each. No COD's. Postman collects 15¢ foreign H. Nils. 573 Madison Ave.. N.Y.C. 22 
packet fee which can't be prepaid. Money-back F Metin g- ; ie ee ; 
guarantee. Order today. 


SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. E 50A 
1717 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, California 


pairs of wooden chopsticks. 























V LL ANOTHER 
LANGUAGE 


so cAN YOU wiTH ua ¢ Sy “= Wildlife Feast 


LINGUAPHONE ail 5 , q Two special treats: 


THCRM LL ICRCLITT rh ult Cornish Game Bird served in a 
The Quick, Natural EASY Method f ' ; : ¥ | glazed gold baking dich. 


FRENCH © SPANISH © JAPANESE . 
y “ID. Cé y who Me 
meannane o meuents Gnsen | l-lb. can of whole prepared 


Your choice of 34 languages on 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL «Dish, $9.25. Postpaid. 


© world's best. native j Maison Glass, 


YOU Bring & to 12 of th 
language teachers into your home on Linguaphone 
oo —-pemabeaay anges a i 15 E. 47th St., N.Y.C. 17 
YOU Listen for 20 delightful minut a day 
. You hear men and women converse in their native 
tongue about everyday matter 
Deftly shaped with the inimit- tog 
YOU Learn to Speak orrectly as they do. The 
able skill of New E ngland’ 8 finest ame easy, natural way you learned English 


shirtmakers . .. possessing an opu- ave—time, work, money, and gain—travel, 
lent silkiness that defies descrip- antages. More than a million home-study st Lazy Susan 


. 7 3 dents have learned by Linguaphon« aie , : ; 
tion. Button-down collar, center ne Oa’ Pnee Thad. This solid mahogany piece with 
back pleat, barrel cuffs. Vat dyed; (as Send today for FREE Booklet that tells all sea tislih meanihe 
Sanforized. Green-black, red- ) et Pee me one Saw yee ay eitein 0 : d-decorated tle 
black, black-white plaids. Mail ia ve on a 10 day FREE TRIAL center lends a dress-up air 


orders promptly filled. No — pe 
I é T-37-105 Radio City, New York 20. to formal table or 


C.0.D. Add 35c postage , 
in U.S.A. 8.50 L ing vat phn pie ide . tals of 10D DAY . REI 
NECK SIZE | 14 | aye] is lisve] 16 [eye] 17 Denmengs tatesest 


| 
SLEEVE LENGTH: | 32-33] 32-35] 32-36] 32-36 | 32-36] 33-36] 33-36 Name 
Address | 

| 

—4 


bird (serves one), $3.75. 


work, money, and gain 








buffet. 16” in diameter; tile 
is 12”, in flowering-plant 





design. $19.75, postpaid. 
America House, 
32 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22 


Write for free illustrated catalog of B “< = 
Eddie Jacobs’ distinctive apparel for men eo 
EDDIE JACOBS, LTD.— BALTIMORE + PHILADELPHIA 
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SHOPPER 


best of party foods from all over the world and the newest and most 


graceful devices for serving them. You will find here some surprise for 


every course from traditional soup to nuts, though the soup, untradition- 


ally and delightfully, is Japanese and the nuts are served in an un- 


conventional gilded bowl. Unfold your napkins, then, and good eating! 


Golden Pottery 

This double-duty 
double-sectioned server 

is equally handsome 

as a candy-and-nut bowl 

or a vegetable dish. It’s 10”’x8”, 
gold glaze on pottery 

$15.50, postpaid. 

Soupcon, 203 E. 6lst St., 
NLY:C. 21. 


Sweet & Savory 

These candied orange and 
lime slices, cocktail cherries, 
pastrylike Cheddar 

hors d’oeuvres, and fresh-mint 
sirup come in 8-0z. 

jars. The assortment of five is 
$5.75, postpaid. 

Kettle Cove Industries, Inc., 


Manchester, Mass 


Martini Set 

For the advocate of the really 
dry Martini, this brass 
carrier contains a vermouth 
atomizer and olive jar; 

for Gibson-ites, it includes 
an onion jar. Glass 

is gold striped. $10, postpaid. 
Buyways, Box 469, 

Caldwell, N.J. 


Nuts & Berries 

For the confection-happy gourmet 
these pecan pralines 

come ten to a box for $1.75. 

The jams are fraise de la Louisiane, 
pure strawberry 

preserves, and they come in 1-lb. glass 
jars, six for $6.35. 

Postpaid, except west of Denver. 
Creole Delicacies Co., 

Box 1042, New Orleans, La. 
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Ballantyne of Peebles 
Cashmeres...in Bermuda 


Trimingham's treasury of these 
fabulous Scottish cashmere 
sweaters is famous on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Unusual 
and unusually lovely colours in 
short and long pullovers and 
cardigans. In dressmakers and 
intarsias too. 


meet your friends at 


Ce a4 Ss 


poner] 


Bermuda 





Turtle Top 
Pony Boot 


\) \ 
\\ \ Sweater: white or black 
\\ss wool; 34 to 40, $13.20 
\Wy Woo! cap: white or 
red, $2.15. Capezio 
boot: black, beige suede, 
$13.20. Red, green, yellow 


pony; brown or black-and-white 
spotted pony; %-in. leather 

heel, 4 to 11, $16.20. Prices postpaid. 
Send for catalog. 


PachBot Shop 


Dept. H-10, 541 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 





PERSONALIZED HOSTESS CLIPBOARDS 


Indispensable in an office; just as handy in your home 
Sizes and colors for your kitchen, den, bedroom or 
near the phone. Personalized with one gold and black 
initial. Clip in red, yellow, white or black with har 
monious pastel colored boards, felt backed to avoid 
marring polished finishes. King size, 9’°x1249"’, $2.95; 
Queen size, 644'"x11", $1.95. Ppd. Carol Beatty, Dept 
M-F10, 7410 Santa Monica B1., Los Angeles 46, Cal 
Send for FREE GIFT CATALOG. 
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ROMANOFE CAVIAR 


Symbol of Success 
For distinguished hospitality 
The precisely right executive gift 


This Handsome Jewel Box 


is covered with Irish linen and is lined 
with champagne colored satin, It con- 
tains your choice of: 
Two 2 ounce jars of Romanoff Beluga 
. ‘ = = 
(Green Seal) $7 30 
Two 2 ounce jars of Romanoff Caviar 
(Red Seal) oT shal 
Unit shipping weight with mailer, 25 
ounces, Please inquire about quantity 


discounts. 


ROMANOFF CAVIAR COMPANY 


Executive Gift Department 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 





CHRISTMAS TREE SKIRT 


Do-It-Yourself Kit 


Brighten the base of your Christmas tree with this glamorous 
Christmas Tree Skirt. Sparkling beads, sequins and ribbons 
decorate the red and green felt appliques on a 36 inch 
circle of snowy white felt. NO SEWING—dall materials 
in one package with easy-to-follow ILLUSTRATED direc- 
tions. Can be used year after year. Also available in red 
felt or green felt with different set of designs. Specify color 
when ordering. Order Now! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


COMPLETE KIT S 5-90 NO Cc. O. D.'s 


POSTAGE PAID PLEASE 
ADD 3% SALES TAX FOR N.C, ORDERS 


FELTCRAFT BY JONNIE LEE 


P. O. BOX 5473 ARDMORE STATION 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


/ SUGAR BABIES 


IMPORTED 





per box 


for Christmas giv 
children’s, for 
wwers, parties 


Here's a real Dutch treat 
ing, for your own parties or the 
decorating cake for wedding 
or teas. A box of 20 gay and colorful Sugar Babies 
that look much too cute to eat and taste much 
too delicious not to! They're fresh and made of 
the finest gredients, with a luscious chocolate 
or almond crunch filling that must be tasted to 
be believed. Order a few boxes today 

Send Check or M.0. Neo C.0.D.'s Please 

Send For FREE Big Christmas Gifts, Gadgets 








a SPENCER GIFTS *, 
523 Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. 1. 
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FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


This Exotic African 


Salad set 


Hand Carved 
by the 
Akamba 
Tribe in 
Kenya Colony, 
Africa 


To demonstrate the unique thrill of receiving 
beautiful and exotic gifts from foreign lands 
at less than half their U.S. value, we invite 
you to accept FREE this fascinating Salad 
Set from Kenya Colony, Africa. The set is 
an exquisite example of native art— delicately 
hand carved from rich grained tropic woods. 
The statuesque figures on each piece are 
adorned with authentic native wire ‘‘neck- 
laces’! As a passenger on our magic carpet 
you will receive a surprise gift each month 
from a different foreign land. Your gifts 
come direct to your home postpaid and duty 
free in packages decorated with exotic for- 
eign stamps. Each gift is guaranteed to be 
worth twice and more what you pay. Further- 
more, you may cancel after receiving your 
Salad Set or at any future time. Mail the 
coupon now while this beautiful handmade 
African Salad Set is being offered FREE! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


ee ee eee en ee a Se aD GD 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 701-T 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. | 
Please enroll me as a member and send me the 
African Salad Set FREE for joining for the term 
checked below, for which I enclose remittance: 
3 months, $7.00 
$12.00 C) 12 months, 


C) 6 months, $22.00 


Nome........... 
Address... 


City & Zone 
(© Cheek here If you have ever been a member. 

(NOTE: The U.S. Post Office Dept. charges a service 
fee of l5¢ for delivering foreign packages, which is | 
collected by your postman.) 
CANADA: 3 mos., $7.95; 6 mos., $14.00; 12 mos., | 
$26.00. Delivered to your home without payment of ] 
additional duty or postage. Address: T7 Vitre St. West, 


GIFTS THEY'LL REMEMBER 


YOU BY from Bonne Chose 


The MELANGE $10 


A taste medley of 15 delicacies im- 
ported from 7 countries, package 
in a metal rimmed, ceramic bottom 
basket from West Germany that is a 
decorator’s find. $10-postpaid in U.S. 
A thrilling gift or your money back! 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
Diner’s Club charge accounts. Others 
invited. Send check or M.O. Save 
C.O.D. charges. 


BONNE CHOSE Dept. H-1 
1199 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 


in 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life .. . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe 
NAME 


900 kiss2 LABELS 25° 


To get your name on our mailing 
list we will send you 500 Gummed 
Labels printed with any name and 
address, for 25¢! Stick on letters, 
pkgs. books, etc. Wonderful gifts. (SPECIAL! 5 
sets $1.00, same or different name on each set.) 
Order TODAY! Immediate service. 


Western Stationery * Dept. 1287 « TOPEKA, KANSAS 


TE MATS & CLOTHES 


Our wholesale price 32 
cludes everything used in millinery and 
ready to wear. Blocks, flowers, frames, 
wool felt, pellon and complete dress, suit 
and bridal supplies. Send 25c for catalo 
and you're in Dusingse. Your 25¢ refunde 
on first order of 


tou MILLER SUPPLIES 


10916 Ashton Ave 
Los Angeles 24, Calif 





cabs k 


rota. WAN, 
¢ PP ORES 7 





pROFITABLE TO 


age catalog in- 





CADILLAC SUPREME 
BINOCULAR 


Models for every event. 


$39. to $105. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


CADILLAC OPTICAL CORP. 
104 E. 25th St., Dept. H, N.Y., N.Y. 
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asparagus under control. 


Silver Tongs 

A well-designed server to keep 
spaghetti dishes, salads, 

corn on the cob or 

One blade is 
a spoon, the other a fork. 
Sheffield silver plate; 814” long. 
$3.95, postpaid. Lord 


George, 1270 Broadway, N.Y.C. 1 
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For Crepes Connoisseurs 
A crepes suzette heater made of 
copper and brass 

that burns either alcohol or 
Sterno. Use it for 

perfect crepes, or as a general 
utility heater. 

Heater, $29.50; 10” crepes 
suzette pan, $11. 

Postpaid. Bazar Frangais, 666 
Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. 


Recipe Tiles 

Cork-imbedded tiles and tile tray 

make attractive wall 

plaques too. Tray is 10’x18”, with 
black walnut or blonde 

oak frame. $10. 

The 6x6” tiles are four for $8.50, 
Postpaid. Choice of 
biscuit, corn bread, mountaineer 

chicken or hush puppies 

recipes. Warren E. 

Guggenheim, Box 86, Enka, N.C. 





a 
Kuan Yin Also known as the Goddess of 
Mercy, Kuan 
Yin is at the side of everyone in need, 
prayers. 


hearing all 


Hand carved in 
tusk 
will enhance any decor, 


phant 
poses, 
modern, 


Special introductory offer: 4” —$4.95; 
other sizes: 3”—$3.95 and 6”—$9.95. Postpaid 


Send for FREE folder describing full list of ivory carvings: 
Elephants, Buddhas, 


Oriental Ivory ?.0. Box 301 Honolulu 9, Hawaii 


Yin is 


ivory, 


beloved by millions of people. Kuan 


seeing all ordeals, 


of genuine ele- 
symbolic 
to the 


the mystic Orient out 
these beautiful figurines, in 
from the traditional 


ships, etc. 











TALL MEN — 6’ to 6’ 11”: 
a tall 


STYLE CATALOG 
NOW READY! 
Here's 


story you can believe, Your 


shopping problems are solved by the 


country's only specialist in fittin 
men. 


tall 


Complete stock of EVERY- 


THING for the - man in hard-to- 


get sizes at easy 
for BIG CATALOC 


BURNS MARTIN . 


oy pret Send 


Dept. 310 


121 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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BRITISH SHOES! 


— at a fraction of their 
American retail price 
95 Delivery in 10 days 


from receipt of order 
Includes all import charges 


Steven Williams, Ltd. H-105 
40 Chatham Rd., Short Hills, N. J. 


Please send me your free folder 


Name 
Address 





Give thera to friends, rela- 
tives, business associates, em- 
ployees. Each beautiful chest 
or hamper contains a fa- 
mous Wild Acres quick- 
frozen, 2-minute “Oven- 
Ready” pre-stuffed turkey 
— capon-type, full- 
breasted, meatful — ready 

to defrost, roast and serve 
om without fuss or bother. 
weve Home-recipe ‘“Down-East” 
forge ti Table Treats and - deli- 
é cacies come in each memo 
rable, distinctive package. 


Write for Free Booklet $14.95 to $54.95 


Guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition in U.S.A. 
World’s Foremost Turkey Gift House 


WILD ACRES TURKEY FARM 
STEEP FALLS 1, MAINE 


World's Best 
TURKEY 
GIFT 
PACKAGES 

.. the y ‘Il 








| Personal Photo Christmas ¥ 
| Cards, including enve- 
lopes, from your own 
negative. 

—! FREE SAMPLE... 
send snapshot negative for free 
sample Deluxe Yulecard. include 6¢ 
stamps for handling. Negative returned 
with sample. No obligation. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. Write today YULECARDS,” Dept. 10, 

Suiacy 69, Mass. ‘Div. Mail-N-Save °*T.M. Reg 


Yulecards 
$goo 
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Cocktail Hours 

Striped Italian ceramic cheese 
crocks with matching 
spreader. Clock-face design 
on covers; green- 

or rose-striped bases and handle; 
gold-plated blade. 

Set comes in a colorful Italian 
papered box. $10.75, 
postpaid. Leah Curtiss, 
Cannondale, Conn. 


international Cheer 

For hospitality with 

a well-traveled flavor: each glass 
has a gold-and-turquoise 
pattern symbolical 

of a different country. 

In sets of eight. Zombies, $7.95; 
double old fashioneds, $8.95; 
highballs, $7.50. 

Postpaid. Poste Haste, 
Manchester, Vt. 


Simply Silver 

This silver-plated duo combines 
simplicity and grace 

as a shrimp service, fruit bowl, salad 
bowl or handsome 

centerpiece. Large bowl is 1234” 

in diameter, small bowl, 

516”. Set, $22.50, postpaid, incl. tax. 
Croydon Silvermart, Ltd., 

805 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 
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Mille Lacs Maple Products Co., 


WILD RICE PANCAKE MIX! 


Grown in crystal-clear lakes of the North, choice 
wild rice is blended with select buckwheat to pro- 
duce an exotic treat that appeals to the most dis- 


criminating. So different, you’ll want 
extra packages as gifts. Send $1 for lb. 
package, $2.70 for 31% lb. bag. Post- 
paid. Ask for free catalogue of North 
Woods Treats and Wild Rice Recipes. 


313 Prince St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Royal Staffordshire 
“BONE DISHES’ 


TAKE YOUR HOLIDAY SHOTS IN 3-D 


EXCITING... 


SAMPLE 
RECORD 


A full, Two-sided, 
10” vinyl plastic record 


to show you how easy it is to 


SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE! 


In general, what’s the easiest and best way 
to learn to speak a foreign language? By imi- 
tation, of course! Just the way you'd “plunge 
in” if you settled downin a foreign land. But 
youdon’t need to go abroad to learn. You can 
start speaking right in the privacy of your 
own home... more easily, more effectively, 
and faster! 


Each Holt course on records is conducted 
by a native speaker. So you start speaking 
with the correct accent and inflection imme- 
diately. Youdon’t struggle to catch his words. 
They are spoken clearly and at the right 
speed. You learn by Guided Imitation...with 
pauses after phrases and sentences... pauses 
that give you plenty of time to repeat and 
learn. You practice by yourself without 
annoying distractions or self-consciousness. 
Every step in your learning is more effec- 
tive because Holt’s experts have planned it 
that way. 


The Pause with a Purpose. . . Exclusive with 
HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES! 
SEND COUPON TODAY 


Rush your coupon with 25¢* to cover cost of handling 
and mailing and we will send you a full 2-sided non- 
breakable sample record. You will also get complete 
information on Holt courses. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
Dept. 4S-1, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
Please send me the Holt sample record demonstrating 
actual conversations in (check record you wish to 
receive) 
French Spanish 

| am enclosing 25¢ to cover cost of handling and 

mailing. No further obligation. 





MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEE Only—Sizes 5 to 13 


Real comfort at last for w-i-d-e feet! 
We pecializ rz and offer 
you style o r wear but can't 
find i he ith you need Fine 
casuals, 
1uine = mocca 
quality. Popular price 
Money Back Guarantee 
Not old n tore Write tor 
FREE catalog today. No obliga 
tion! No agent will call 


HITCHCOCK SHOES 
Hingham 6-A, Mass. 


FREE 
CATALOG 
Write Today 





Uxciting New Way 
lo Duy Furniture 


Buy direct from 
Dixons’ factory and 
save. Shipped to your 
door, completely uph« 
stered and finished 
few simple sections th 


lock toge isl A lamallal hi 


‘61s 


OTTOMAN 
$28.00 


Shown are twe 
pieces from the 
Five O'clock 
group Dixons 
atest furniture 


co] 


brings you 
this big Dixons 
Shows 


triumph, notural 

Beech finish 

Delicately styled 25« 
with gorgeous new fab 
catalog 


rics severa woven ex 


clusive for Dixons. As 2 complete furni 
y ‘ 


FOLDERS 


From Your Favorite Transparency! 


Deduct 10% From These Low Prices 
SAVE! bs orders Postmarked By Oct. 20! 


2X Cards Glossy—Satin Finish Finest Quatity—Prices 


12 te 24 30c ea. 40cea, *Pely when prints 
25 te 49 27 made trom one trans- 


xe more 22 32 sy Sample S0c— 
Cards sen ransperency. 
12 te 24 coter aagetives-—wrtte 
7 on anaes dec Enclose Transparency, 
Envelopes iInctuded. 

ACME COLOR PHOTO LAB. 
Box 6025-H Minneapolis, Mina. 


check with order. 

Ne C.0.D. 

ALL ORDERS MUST BE 
RECEIVED BY DEC. 10. 











=JUMBO PRUNES= 


Special Introductory Offer 


Send me two $1 bills (or check or money order for 
the same amount) and I will send you my 24 
pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, including a gen 
erous sample of my Ranch-made Sweets, giant 
California Apricots, fresh Dates, and honey-sweet 
white Figs. These prunes are huge and 
you'll eat ‘em like candy. To new customers only 
I offer this regular $3.65 box for $2.00 and I pre 
pay delivery. | guarantee { I 

your money back. Send today and I'll ship at once 
Customer 


» soft 


complet« atistaction or 


direct from my ranch. Only one to a 


VACA VALLEY ORCHARDS, Box F22 
Encino, Calif. 














KODACHROME STEREO | 35mm KODACHROME 


9 99 - re be 


ANSCOCHROME STEREO I-Je>m ANSTOCHRG 


3 75 


TAKE WITH 
YOUR OWN 
CAMERA and 


for fish bones, these beautifully shaped and fluted English 4 ‘ 
. ror ve cioc vp o 

imports are the choice of decorators for ash receivers and y 

bon-bon servers. A real collector's item that makes a charm- Seth) eee ee 

ing hostess gift or favor. 62” x 3/2”. In assorted colors only. with ebtdkian thie on taiaten 


Send for FREE Gift Catalog 
Dept. HY-10 


HERE’S HOW 297'¢ 22nd St, N.Y. 10 


ture groups “ 
finish 8 mm KODACHROME 16 mm KODACHROME 


samples and FACTORY ; | x 


actva 
stery $ changeabdie 
swotches of P + " R 


$7.19 * 6 Rolls $13.75 


. $13.75) 18 Al $20.65 
MODEL FILM COMPAN 


DIXONS FURNITURE COMPANY 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 421-H Pike St, Covington, Ky DEPT. J-43 © ELLICOTTVILLE, N.Y 
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HOLIDAY 
fe Cocktail Appetizers 
cg cresniee Here’s a festive assortment of snacks, 


tastefully served. 
Salami, liverwurst, antipasto, 


2 yy . . — smoked filets of 
' — E anchovies, artichoke hearts 


ON THE - "% and mushrooms, 
| —\ (oy 


packed with a hardwood 


LADIES’ HOME | your tatuen ana sueve secome | p , soca nih ark pocigult 
J 0 U R N AL with Bhs og alt ine — ileictecocesteeencetata 


Give your coats, jackets, and vests that luxury feel of being 
fresh and brand new .. . with COLE'S unmatched clean- 


AND READ ing-reconditioning process. Over forty years’ experience 
A serving the most particular clients coast to coast. Famous 
4 as the “cleaners’ cleaner’’—now serving the public 
TOMORROW S BEST directly. Highest quality cleaning on all grades and shades 
of leather and suede—at reasonable prices. Gloves Crystal Clear 
$1.00; vest —$5.00; jacket $7.50; full length coat — $15.00; : ‘ , 
SELLERS TODAY other items in proportion. Quotations gladly given on For serving cocktail olives, 
special pieces—mail them to us for examination. Your : : 
satisfaction guaranteed. OUR RECOMMENDATION cherries or onions, a 
COMES FROM OUR CUSTOMERS 


Here's a real bargain in top read | COLE LEATHER CLEANERS OF AMERICA 
ing entertainment—22 months o Dept. H.— 1287 Second Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
the Ladies’ Home Journal for LEhigh 5-0250 too. 6x3”. $5.50 each, postpaid. 


only $3.85. Natalie Fielding, 


At the newsstand, these same won- ENJOY YOUR 550 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 36. 
derful issues would cost $7.70— 


that’s twice as much as this special 

low offer. And you have the added Salt im Free Oo ea Basket Fare 

convenience of having each copy ’ : ay for internationally minded gourmets. 
delivered right to your home. te : te =e A Persian wastebasket filled 


clear lead crystal dish from Holland. 


Doubles nicely as an ash tray 








Best sellers? That’s what we said. with twenty delicacies, each from 
Last year, for instance, sixteen . di STAM : 
Journal stories later appeared as Vee Se vesy Rereertid - ™) , ty) everything from Persian caviar 

ag sie at tae tin Sa/t Substitute ever made. ' ; 5b - ae, 
books, and eight of them became , . a he ctu’ white leaves 


cathy 8 oyna asad ‘ eaetirad , ss oe 4 | (4 . 4 , one med — is covered in 
“Katherine” by Anya Seton, “Sin- e enhances food flavor fas Aly KAP : ae EEE HIM, 
cerely, Willis Wayde” by John P. e retains flavor in Se : red, blue and gold on beige. 
Marquand, “Onions in the Stew” jo Demaee iow! & ger ee rage ee 
by Betty Mac Donald. 4 ssa Al Caviarteria, 152 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


If you had bought these sixteen 


books separately you d have paid SALT SUBSTITUTE crn WEAR THE NEW MIRACLE GEM 
$67.80 for them. So you can see just Available et grocers everywhere . = THAT’S FAR MORE BRILLIANT- FAR 
how much you save when you sub- tte eeseee sete eeeeeeenceeese LESS COSTLY than ‘ 
scribe to the Ladies’ Home Journal. to AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME DIAMONDS? <= GIFT 


ADOLPH’S LOW SODIUM MEAT TENDERIZER GLAMOUR MAGAZINE 


a different country, 


$25, postpaid. 





the Journal brings you outstanding and grade of meat extra tender and flavorful. age ‘person would fad It hard to 
istinguish this man-made stone ~~ 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR from the crystallized carbon turned Ready Now] > 


Adolph’s Low Sodium Meat Tenderizer. out by nature. It's a Jarra Gem.” Yes, JARRA GEMS look like TH VERMONT 


And that’s not all. Every month Seasoned and Non-Seasoned - makes every cut (June 1953 issue) said editorially a,” CATALOG 


features on the subjects that interest 
you most such as fashions, beauty : the finest diamonds. Their beauty and brilliance are permanent E 
© Adolphs Ltd., Los Angeles 46, California Emerald cut rings also available with side baguettes. CROSSROADS STORE 


care, interior decoration, foods, mar- ti dati aera Maken 2 Ommne WA 
. b b i . FREE BOOKLET GEMS and shows male variety of TERBURY 7 ’ VT. 
é < ~are >is earrings, pins, Ladies’ and Men's rings in 14K gold. ‘ 
— ° y or S _ EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED . 3 ) 4 NO STAMPS 
Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $24 a carat (Tax Incl.) = = 


dea le tending dledeure—_. You will ENJOY ; 7 : 
To get all this reading pleasure ‘Saatteiagie onc ’ VISIT OUR SHOWROOM Our old-fashioned country store sample book 
almost two years of it—for less than jarra GEM CORP, Dept. H9 offers gifts of taste and originality for men, 


the price of one best-seller alone, VIBRATORY MASSAGE a00 Felt Ave... How Ver $7, 0.V. women and children. Satisfaction assured. 
just clip out the coupon below and with the Genuine G7 SOMETHING REALLY NEW! 


mail it today. No need to pay now... Battle Creel: I= “TRAIL GAZER’’ MAP MAGNIFIER 


we'll gladly bill you later. . y +++ pays for See © cccommans rd 
BUILDER Gus oe ot Sere / 
#122 ppd. ) ———— Z ADDRESS 
. , | “TOPS” ¢ - vaeneninae, wet ' — fe ae . M Arthur H. Robi S$ 
or ° a 10 3 ; 4 mal ——y P 
Ladies’ Home Journa ht ous A LEYBOURN, INC. Dept. 8 TOLEDO, OHIO i005 Thum ewe” Ml LABELS T 


Department 1988, Independence Square for Reducing Salons —for MEN and WOMEN! \ 
Philadelphia, Penna. NOW! Save Up to 50% 

















: , , . ° ‘ d y p rinted on 1000 fine quality 

-_ Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of on Nationally Advertised Gifts Pen pa weeED IN PLASTIC BOX, Use 

Send me 22 issues of the Ladies’ Home efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder ationery, checks, books, greeting cards 

Sua eC - . j s ia. : > Use this big, new FREE CATA- them on stationery, checks, books, gre g cards, 

Journal for only $3.85... saving me '4 gives you pleasant, scientific jeep-tissue t LOG to buy all kinds of gifts records, etc. Your choice of 3 lines printed on fine 

the newsstand price manipulation—"“at the snap of a switch.” and merchandise for yourself, amg - ly $1.00 
€ newsstand price , . family, friends, neighbors. Ter- quality gummed paper. 1000 labels for only $1. 

Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- SME rifc saving on’ big-name items ,0stpaid. Six orders for $5. THIS IS A SPECIAI 

: ea : yr : Y sa - . E = . ors o. . . . 4 AL 

C2) Bill me later ©) Payment enclosed toning, blood circulation. Widely used in Wave Cx Also, make money spare time ee few ' 

) . FREE CATALOG OFFER. A sensational bargain. Ideal for gifts. 

Health institutions. Built for years of serv- ee ee Makes wi aderbel useful Seasent Satisfaction 
Name ice—fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE EVERGREEN STUDIOS ne gy wee srson Buildi 

LITERATURE TODAY! Box 846 Chicago 42, I. guaranteed. Handy Labels, 1010 Jasperson Building, 

Culver City 1, California. 


Street . . . 
Special spiral-bound book “How to use 


City your Battle Creek Health Builder” shows 20 A MILLION THRILLS! 
——a 


applications plus weight chart, $1.50 plus 
High Power 


State 10c postage. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Or, if you prefer BINOCULARS 
0 4 years $I 1.00 0 3 yrs. $8.50 33 Models: $9.95 to $125 
ye : callout ~ Aes Free/ Catalog & Book Brilliant, full-color bullfight posters. Striking for bar, den, 


O2 yrs. 96.00 ~ “How to Select Binoculers” recreation room. Spanish text, action scenes starring top mate- 
dors. Two different, 21 by 42 inches each, $3, four ditteren:, $4 


Offer good only for limited time in 4 BUSHNELL Bixacalars Giant 45 by 66-inches, $3 each, two for $5. Also im ~ nes _ 
rder today 


USA, its possessions and Canada. EQUIPMENT CO. : Dept.Z10 43 E. Green derillas, bullfight photos, decorative bulls’ heads 
asadena, Calif 


Battle Creek 20, Mich. Los Toros, Imports 























Box 5964 B Indianapolis, 20, Ind. 
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SHOPPER 


Japanese Elegance 
Clean-lined Japanese oil 

and vinegar cruets of white porcelain, 
labeled O and V. 414” high. 
$4.49 for the two. 

The individual porcelain ash tray, 
also from Japan, has 

an orange- or white-striped base. 
Set of four, $3.75. Postpaid. 
Pottery of All Nations, 

108 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 14. 


Condiment Set 

This brass salt shaker and 
pepper grinder will be the shining 
light of your table. 

4” high. $4.95 for the set, 
postpaid. Zenith 

Gifts, Inc., 55 Chadwick St., 
Boston 19, Mass. 





(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited sam- 
ples to be considered for this column, Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 


English Accent 

A modern interpretation of 17th 
Century English ovenproof 

slipware. This made-in-England pitcher 
and mug set is just the thing for 
eggnogs, hot buttered rum or beer. Beige 
with deep brown design. 6”-high 
pitcher and four 4’’-high mugs, $15.95, 
postpaid. La Cuisiniere, 

133 E. $S5th St., N.Y.C. 22. 





ments 
on here 


Electric SHAVER for Women! 
Shaves! Tones Skin! Stimulates Scalp! 
Massages Away Aches and Pains! 


is Precision-made AC Electric Shaver 


whisks away hair from legs and 
under arms . . . quick, easy 
3 MAGIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


leaves skin satin-smooth. No irr 
tation, no unsightly stubble! Dry 
shaving at its feminine finest! In 
choice of petal pink or powder blue 
Simply screw proper at- (specify when ordering). Introduc 
tachments to razorand tory price only $4.95 postpaid, 
presto! you have a facial complete with matching plastic 
ger, & massager for case and 3 attachments. Send pay 
pa ty yyy ment with order, NoC.O.D. please. 
What a beon to better 
health and beauty. Al! this 
PLUS a guality shaver at 


Money refunded in 15 days if not 
delighted. Dept. 705 
one low $4.95 price! 


MODERN MERCHANDISE CO. 
169 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Tl 














KODACHROME « 
EKTACHROME 
4x5 5 
50c¢ | $1 
FILM PROCESSED ANSCO EXTACHROME $1 
Send for complete price list. 
Fast service—high quolity 
Satisfaction or money back Me po 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta., Washington 7, D. C. 


Shop 
The HOLIDAY Shopper 
or 


Gifts for All Occasions 























Va 

*/ Put on the dog with these 
clever doggie dishes ...in 
brown glazed ceramics. 
20” Gourmet Hound—4 sections $6.95 
Extra Center Sections....each 1.50 
Salty and Peppy—5”tall...pair 2.95 
Weenie Hound—12” long 4.95 4% 
8” Relish or Mustard Hound... 2.50 


All ltems 
Postpaid 











Hcdiington Hoot 
819-95 postpcid in U.S.A. 


A new experience in versatile foot- 

wear. Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 

whether ‘‘roughing it’’ or plain relax- 

ing. Our most popular ‘‘all around’’ 

boot. 9” high. Uppers of glowing, full 

grain calf, legs of soft kid. 

Fully leather lined, leather soles. 

Available in all sizes and widths. 

Specify brown, black, size, 

width. Satisfaction and per- 

fect fit guaranteed, Order 

by mail only. Jim Richards 

Shoe Co., Dept. H-20. Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. Send 
fer free coler cataieg showing beot line fer entire 
family. 





surface 


tools and such around the house. 


your order right now. 


ou buy Conniver by mail 
you'll be glad you did! 


Who Spends Two Dollars 
For a Dust Cloth? AND WHY? 


Two dollars is a lot of money for a dust cloth. At that price, who buys them? Here’s a 
partial list of buyers of our Conniver, whose names may be familiar to you: 


Mrs. Ralph E. Flanders—wife of Vermont's embattled Senator 
HMS ‘Queen Elizabeth’’—best-known ocean liner afloat 

Cora Baird—Bil and Cora are the marionette folks 

Ilka Chase—if you read or watch TV you know her 

Mrs. Arthur Murray—dances through housework with Conniver 
Dr. Karl Menninger—internationally known psychiatrist 

Mrs. Robert E. Sherwood—her husband wrote “Abe Lincoln in Hlinois”’, 
The Mark Hopkins Hotel—San Francisco's finest 

Mrs. Ozzie Nelson—a busy homemaker, both on and off TV 
Emily Post—authority on social behavior 

Mrs. Charles MacArthur—you know her as Helen Hayes 

Mrs. Ben Hecht—he co-authored “The Front Page” 


Should you spend two dollars just because these buyers did? No, not necessarily. But 
you should know WHY they splurged so that you can decide for yourself. 


Here Is Why the Buyers Buy... 


People buy Conniver (and they buy it again!) because a touch with Conniver on any 
wood, glass, metal, porcelain, plastic or leather 
film of Silicone that shrugs off dust or dirt! The result is that anything wiped with 
Conniver is afterward beautifully cleaned and polished with just a flick of the cloth. That's 
because Silicone is one of the finest ‘‘release materials’’ known to science 
is loaded with it! The Silicone stays in the cloth, too. 

Use Conniver on woodwork, furniture, mirrors, porcelain and chrome kitchen appliances, 
windows—everywhere in your home. It won't hide or discolor any finish, but it will en- 
hance lustre. By the way, regular use of Conniver prevents the formation of both rust and 
tarnish. Nice to know that, if you own silverware, or if there are guns, golf clubs, garden 


You clean Conniver just by shaking it. Or, if you prefer, dunk it in a mild detergent 
solution. It will come up smiling, because the Silicone is there for keeps! 


We Guarantee It—to the Hilt! 


We just don’t know how to write a stronger Guarantee than the one we’ve put on Con- 
niver. We say that if Conniver doesn’t do everything we promised, we'll instantly refund 
your money—and you may keep the cloth! There are no strings on this. You are the judge. 

Conniver buyers know that every word we've said is true. You will know too 


We sell Conniver in two sizes. The standard 12x18-inch Conniver is $2.00 (or three for 
$5.00). And the double-size 18x24-inch Deluxe Conniver is $3.00 (or three for $8.00). We 


pay the postage, but we cannot accept C.O.D. orders. 
j only from us in all the country, And we Guarantee that 


Breck’s of Boston 
648 Breck Building—Boston 10, 


Breck’s has been a reliable company since 1818 





applies a tough but invisible 


and Conniver 


so mail us 











AMAZING NEW 
ASTRONO-SCOPE* & TRIPOD 
POWERFUL! ACCURATE! COMPLETE! 


Value at a 
Down-To-Earth Price! 
Amazing New Astrono 
Scope* Combination 
another Bi CRITE 
RION FIRST" A 
brilliant variable 20X, 
40X, 60X. power ad- 
justable eyepiece, 3 
foot telescope, brass 
bound, with 4 preci 
sion lenses that will 
bring distant ob 
jects, moon, stara, 
ships and people 60 
times closer. Can 
also be used as 
powerful com 
pound micro 
scope. All alumi 
hum tripod with 
non-slip rubber 
tipe Iniversal 
mount makes easy, 
smooth adjustment 
position 
LK 108-page 
“DISCOVER 
STARS.” A 
marvelous complete all-purpose 
Instrument ready to use, noth 
ing else to buy, all for the 
amazing price of 95. 


331 CHURCH ST. 
HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Sky High 





IDEAL FOR 


© Astronomers 

© Students 

© Hobbyists 

© Scouts 

© Sportsmen 

© Plane 
Spotters 

© Target 
Spotters 

© Mountain 
Climbers 

© Sea & Land 
Observers 





$9.95 


POST- 
PAID 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
Money Back Guarantee 
Send Check or 
Money Order 


DEPT. HBAS 


Criterion Co. 

















FLUME 
Oe OOCE e 


Only 

10 kt.—$15.95* 

14 kt.—$17.95* 
Postpaid *Fed 


Ma or Knights of Columbus 
insignia beautifully engraved and 
enameled on 5/16” wide heavy -weight 
gold wedding band. Custom made 
Send check, cash or money order 
with ring size, or measure with 
string. C.O.D. 50¢ extra. (Ohio res 
idents add 3 (,uar 
anteed to please or money 
diately refunded! 


BARONS 


DEPT. H-2, P.O. BOX 961, CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Tax included 


onic 


sales tax 
imme 
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TRY CORTINA’S sHort-cut TO 




















START SPEAKING 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


AIL coupon for two-sided, non-breakable rec- 
ord and sample lesson. BOTH FREE! Listen 
as native instructor speaks to you on record. Let 
your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before you realize it, you'll be “chatting” 
whole sentences in your new language—you gain 
@ perfect accent (that's all you hear!). You don’t 
learn grammar “the hard way’: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION 

MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no “strings” 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry ! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of special packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 

full Cortina course. No obligation, 


TINA ACADEMY 


Originators of Phonograph Method 
Dept. 3210, 136 W. 52nd St.. NW. Y. 19 


MAIL AT ONCE FOR Gaee RECORD 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept 3210 (Est. 1882) 
136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, W. Y. 
Please send me a FREE Sample 
lesson in (check one) 
SPANISH [) FRENCH rj russian | 

“) GERMAN P| ITALIAN \ JAPANESE 
] BRAZILIAN ~— and complete information ! 
about the full Cortina Course. Enclosed is 25¢ ! 
to help cover the cost of 
shipping 


Record and i 


(stamps or coin) 
special packaging, 
Name 

Address ‘ , 
City Zone State 


131 





(ruige to the Caribbean 
where legende come to life 


The Caribbean is like a mirror, reflecting the folklore of centuries long past. This 
Trinidad “‘stick dance’’, for instance, harks back to the quarter-staff bouts of 

Robin Hood and his merry crew—blended through generations with the rhythm that 
is the Caribbean’s heritage from Africa. The Caribbean—so rich in history—is a 
wondrous place to visit, and the delightful way to see it is on a 16-day Alcoa cruise. 
On board your Alcoa ship you'll find everything for your enjoyment: comfortable 
air conditioning, excellent cuisine and service, de luxe accommodations, an 

outdoor pool, smart lounges and an atmosphere of unregimented pleasure. 

These luxury ships sail from New Orleans every Saturday—visit six 

exciting ports in Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad and Curacao or 


the Dominican Republic. See your travel agent for details. 


Helpful cruise folders are yours for the asking. 
They describe Alcoa’s de luxe 16-day cruises from 
New Orleans; and Alcoa’s 10 to 42-day freighter 
cruises, on modern 12-passenger freighters, from 
New York, Montreal and New Orleans. Write 
today to Dept. H., at the addresses below. 


a A\ ae * A 


Aad he Cheilbcar 


WITH PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


¥ 


* 
{y 


AY 


Sales-minded executives will find the Caribbean an ideal market 
for expansion. This nearby area now buys over a billion doliars a year in 
goods from American manufacturers, and is growing every day. To learn how 


i 
e your products might fit into the picture, write on your company letterhead for 
the new edition of our “Export Market Opportunities”’ book. 


Bingham 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. of ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
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HOW TO GET 
THE BEST 
CHINESE FOOD 


Continued from Page 67 


Alexander Smith, and Lady Carl 
Berendsen. Since privacy was de- 
sired, I chose Nam-Yuen, at 740 
Washington Street, a restaurant not 
usually open for lunch. Many of the 
staff at Nam-Yuen are part owners, 
and therefore your waiter is likely to 
have an interest in giving you excel- 
lent service. Among the delicacies 
we enjoyed were: 

*Stuffed melon soup; cold roastduck, 
sliced, with lichee fruit; *whole 
rock cod with *sweet and sour 
sauce; prawns in lobster sauce; 
*hearts of Chinese chard with bar- 
becued sliced pork ; boneless chicken, 
spiced and wrapped in paper before 
deep frying; artificial sheep’s wool 
(lamb sauté topped with deep-fried 
vermicelli, which suggest the name). 

The cook and part owner, Chow 
Wing Tong, has been in his field for 
ten years. His recipe for the sweet 
and sour sauce that goes with the 
rock cod can be used for spareribs, 
chicken, and other dishes. 

Another restaurant popular among 
the San Francisco Chinese is Tao 
Lee Yon, at 816 Washington Street. 
It is proud of its ability to handle 
the largest banquets in Chinatown— 
up to 550 persons—and its kitchen 
ordinarily prepares 1000 to 2000 
meals daily. Chef Cheng Sing con- 
siders a banquet for 200 a very 
minor affair. When you dine there in 
one of the open booths, you usually 
see celebrities. 

Mr. Cheng wears the same uni- 
form as all Chinese chefs I have 
known: white shirt with open collar, 
rolled-up sleeves, and a blue denim 
apron. He is a tall, quiet person with 
jet black crew cut and equally black, 
penetrating eyes. At our first meet- 
ing we talked very formally until I 
discovered that he was from my fa- 
ther’s village of Fragrant Moun- 
tains in Canton, and had watched 
me make pottery in my shop win- 
dow. Hesitantly, I asked if he would 
give me a demonstration in cooking 
for his speed is legendary in China- 
town. He suggested, instead, that he 
tell me how it was done. 

“You have such great experi- 
ence,” I said, “that steps which are 
simple to you may be unfamiliar to 
me, and you may leave out impor- 
tant points. If I told you how to 
make this pottery dish on the table, 
it would not be as clear to you as 
watching me make it.”” Mr. Cheng 
objected no further. 

He hailed a passing tradesman: 
“Catch me a fat squab,” he said, 
“and open it at the tummy.” While 


the tradesman was gone I asked Mr. 
Cheng, why most of the cooks I was 
interviewing came from Fragrant 
Mountains. 

Mr. Cheng replied, “A few people 
who first came to San Francisco 
from our village became cooks, just 
as some from the Toi Shan district 
of Canton started grocery stores and 
laundries. When other villagers came, 
it was natural to ask relatives or 
friends for employment, and thus they 
followed the same occupations.” 

The tradesman returned and we 
proceeded to the kitchen, where Mr. 
Cheng demonstrated how to cook 
his *squab specialty. The same tech- 
nique is used for famed Peking duck. 

Mr. Cheng has been master chef 
for fifteen years. Under him at Tao 
Lee Yon are three assistant cooks, 
four choppers and assemblers, one 
barbecue cook, one rice cook, one 
dishwasher and two helpers for 
odds and ends. Even if the building 
is filled to banquet capacity, no ex- 
tra help is put on. While this is the 
largest Chinese cooking staff I 
found, the basic division of labor is 
the same in restaurants with half the 
kitchen force. 

The former Tai-Ping Restaurant, 
now remodeled and known as 
Kan’s, at Grant Avenue and Sacra- 
mento Street, is smaller, but is fa- 
vored for its intimate atmosphere. 
You go up a flight of old-fashioned 
marble steps to find a dining room 
in tasteful modern décor, with a 
suggestion of the Oriental. French 
doors opening onto a surrounding 
balcony give glimpses of the activi- 
ties on Chinatown’s main street as 
you dine. It boasts more light and 
fresh air than any other Chinatown 
restaurant. 

Last year, my husband and his 
seven brothers observed Mother’s 
Day in Chinese fashion. It is no 
simple matter for us to arrange a 
family party, since, with all the wives 
and nieces and nephews, the imme- 
diate family numbers two dozen. We 
took over the balcony at Kan’s, 
which suited us perfectly; we had 
privacy and our merrymaking did 
not disturb anyone. The children, 
from one to ten, ran about the 
balcony playing. 

For such an occasion, I consulted 
the cook, at that time Mr. Fong Kai 
Lee (now at Skipper Kent's), a 
pleasant person whose most distin- 
guished qualification is that he was 
accepted for apprenticeship under 
the greatest chef Chinatown ever 
knew, Mr. Do Chut. Mr. Fong 
learned many of the master’s tech- 
niques and is personally creative be- 
sides, serving dishes not usually found 
in any other restaurant. As I talked 
with him, we passed a drainboard 
piled with slabs of corned brisket of 


beef. Mystified, I asked for what 
Chinese dish the corned beef was ear- 
marked. Mr. Fong laughed. ‘“‘That 
will be cooked with cabbage, for 
those of us on the staff. We get so 
tired of Chinese food.” 

When my husband and I had Mr. 
Fong’s dinners, we were especially 
pleased with the *green vegetables. 

One last restaurant belongs on my 
list of favorite places to eat—Tao 
Yuen, at 823 Clay Street, oldest and 
best of those little basement estab- 
lishments. It is beloved by musicians 
who rendezvous here each time their 
concert tours bring them to San 
Francisco. Even a simple Chinese 
dish like sliced beef with fresh bean 
cakes is cooked here with a char- 
acter and excellence not found else- 
where. When our family celebrates a 
birthday at a restaurant, we go to 
Tao Yuen, where Daddy consults 
the cook—an old friend—about din- 
ner, and where my mother passes 
her box of birthday candy to the 
waiter. For here, not only the cook 
but all the waiters are from Fra- 
grant Mountains. Daddy is partic- 
ularly fond of their frog legs sauté, 
and their delicate soups. 

I arranged to meet Tao Yuen’s 
cook on a Thursday—his day ofl 
when the restaurant is closed. How- 
ever, the staff still had to eat, so Mr. 
You Tin Low obligingly returned to 
cook for them. He and an assistant 
were waiting for me. Unlike Mr. 
Cheng, who had to be persuaded, 
Mr. Low had his show prepared. 


STUFFED MELON Soup 


He began, “For Americans, our 
stuffed melon soup is a favorite.” 
He picked up a gray-green Chinese 
winter melon weighing eight pounds 
and cut a two-inch slice off the top. 
He then scooped out the seeds and 
placed the melon ina porcelain bowl. 

Out of the walk-in refrigerator 
came a fresh pork shoulder from 
which he sliced three quarters of a 
pound; this he cut into three-eighths- 
inch cubes. A drumstick and second 
joint of raw duck were boned and 
cubed, making about one and a half 
cups. He also cubed a cup of canned 
bamboo shoots and chopped three- 
quarters of a cup of canned French 
mushrooms. Then he washed one 
half cup dried Chinese lotus seeds, 
put them in water with a_ pinch 
of soda, and boiled them until 
the skins floated up. The skins were 
discarded and the seeds drained. 

a shallow, round- 
he put one 


Into his wauk 
bottom iron frying pan 
tablespoon of oil and one tablespoon 
of minced fresh ginger root. The flame 
was turned high and the pork and 
duck added. A few drops of Chinese 
white wine (dry gin can be substi- 
tuted) joined the ingredients. Mush- 
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Earth’s northernmost 
coal mines are in: 
[] Canada [] U.S.S.R. (0) Norway 


At Spitsbergen, Norway —800 miles 
from the North Pole—you'll find 
earth’s northernmost coal mines. In 
Spitsbergen or Spokane, you'll find 
a welcome reception for First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. They’re accepted every- 
where — all over the world. 


Which city 
is farthest west ? 
C) San Diego (] Los Angeles (] Reno 


Reno. It’s west of Los Angeles by 
1'4 degrees. A common mistake is 
to think of Reno as east of L.A. 
Another is to confuse denomina- 
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rooms and bamboo shoots were added 
next, with six cups of clear water. 
(Chicken stock may be substituted.) 
The boiled lotus seeds were added last. 
When the whole mixture came to a full, 
rolling boil, Mr. Low began skimming 
off the froth which rose to the surface. 
While the soup boiled, he took the melon 
and sprinkled one teaspoon salt on the 
top rim of its cut edge. This was his 


secret, for many cook melon soup with 
a salty stuffing but without flavor- 
ing added to the melon. 

After boiling five minutes, the fill- 
ing went into the melon. It was mi- 
raculous to find thatit came towithin one 
inch of the top—just right to allow the 
melon to secrete some of its own juices 
without overflowing. Mr. Low hadn’t 
measured with anything but instinct. 


For steaming, he raised the counter- 
weighted lid over another wauk, which 
was bubbling with boiling water. The 
melon in its bowl was placed on a rack 
above the water. “This will steam three 
hours,” he said. “* Watch your time. When 
it is cooked, skim again, and just before 
serving add a handful of green peas.” 

I marveled. “This whole proce- 
dure hasn’t taken you twenty min- 
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What’s the mysterious secret of Lady Baltimore? 


Even the Customs man (that jaded fellow) 
will raise an eyebrow at the matched mag- 
nificence of Lady Baltimore luggage. 

Bellhops hop a little faster. Doormen 
smile a little wider. For these lightweight, 
tailored beauties could only belong to a 
“first-class” traveler! 

There's strength under that beauty, too. 
Car jolts, ship rolls, plane bumps can’t 
hurt Lady Baltimore's sturdy, molded all- 
wood frame; can’t scuff or stain the lovely 
covering. And look at the solid, die-cast 
hardware! It gleams like gold. It’s tear- 
drop shaped. It’s beautiful! 

And on the inside, ladies (sighs of ap- 
preciation, please) . . . genuine Celanese 
Acetate linings in fashion colors, heavily- 
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padded quilted bottoms... plenty of room. 

But here’s the mysterious secret: (Come 
a little closer.) Lady Baltimore is the most 
expensive-looking luggage you can own. 
Every detail says “luxury.” Yet the price is 
amazingly, unbelievably low. 

Could you guess, for instance, that the 
matched set above bore price tags® like 
these? (Left to right) Lady Baltimore 
Train Case, $12.95. Wardrobe, $21.95. 21” 
Weekender, $14.95. 26” Pullman, $18.95. 
In fashion colors: Copper-Tone, Desert 
Tan, Emerald Green, Sapphire Blue, Dusk 
Gray, and Arctic White. Other sizes avail- 
able, too, for complete fashion ensembles. 
At leading department stores and luggage 
shops all over the country. 
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Let’s throw modesty to the winds! Let’s 
tell the truth! Ladies, this is the greatest 
luggage value in America! 

*Prices may vary slightly depending upon geo- 
graphic location. 


FASHION LUGGAGE 


America’s Greatest Luggage Value 


© 1955 The Baltimore Luggage Co.. Baltimore 23, Md 
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utes, and at home it takes me 
hours.” 

Hesaid :“*Muchwork trains hands” 

Stuffed melon soup is reaily spec- 
tacular as a first course, and almost 
a meal in itself. It is served by scoop- 
ing some of the melon into individ- 
ual bowls and adding some of the 
broth and filling—the pork, duck, 
mushrooms, peas and bamboo 
shoots. 

This recipe, and those following 
must be adjusted to your ownkitchen 
conditions and equipment. For in- 
stance, electric ranges mean cooking 
times different from the gas flames 
in Chinese kitchens. 


HAND-SHREDDED CHICKEN 
(Serves 6) 


This is especially good for a buf- 
fet, or warm-weather entertaining. 
Clean a four-pound young chicken. 
Salt inside. Marinate outside with 
soy sauce an hour or longer. Deep- 
fry whole in oil at 350°. If oil covers 
entire chicken, fry 15 to 20 minutes; 
otherwise, turn and fry 15 to 20 
minutes on each side, or until skin 
breaks at joints. Drain, cool, and 
take off meat. Shred meat with fin- 
gers or cut into strips with a sharp 
knife or scissors. (Skin may be in- 
cluded.) Just before serving, steam 
meat five or six minutes in the top of 
a double boiler. Add the following 
seasonings, to taste: One and a 
half tsp. salt, | tbs. sugar, | tsp. 
dry English mustard mixed with | 
tbs. water, 4 green onions shredded 
fine, 2 tbs. soy sauce, 2 tbs. boiled 
peanut oil, dash white pepper, 4% 
cup chopped coriander leaves (Chi- 
nese parsley. If unavailable, omit, as 
American parsley is not used in 
Chinese cooking). 

Mix together well and serve on 
shredded lettuce. 

Optional ingredients: % cup 
blanched peanuts or almonds, deep 
fried and chopped fine, % cup 
shredded cooked ham (Virginia 
ham is excellent), a sprinkle of fresh 
lemon juice. 


ALMOND COOKIES 


One Ib. flour, 4% Ib. sugar, 6 oz. lard, 
| egg, 2 tbs. water, 44 tsp. baking 
powder. 

Mix well. Roll small spoonfuls of 
dough into almond shape. Press in 
the center a peanut or piece of al- 
mond dipped in red coloring. Bake 
on ungreased pan 1I5 minutes in 
350° oven. 


SWEET AND Sour Rock Cop 


Salt a cleaned two- to five-pound 
rock cod to taste. (The Chinese in- 
clude the head, skin and bones, but 
you can use filet if preferred.) To 
serve 4, use a 3-pound whole fish or 
2 pounds filet. Mix 4% cup flour, 4 





cup cornstarch with | egg and thin 
with a little water to make a batter. 
Coat rock cod and fry in deep fat 
for about 10 minutes, if a whole fish, 
or proportionately less time for filet. 
Oil should be 350°. Make the follow- 
ing sweet and sour sauce, pour over 
fish, and garnish with chopped pea- 
nuts and shredded green onions: 


SWEET AND SOUR SAUCE 


(Equally good on duck or chicken or 
spareribs) 


One third to 4% cup white vine- 
gar, | cup cold water, 4 to 4% cup 
sugar, or to taste, 2 tbs. cornstarch 
dissolved in 4 tbs. cold water, 4 cup 
catsup, 14% tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce, *4 tsp. salt. 

Bring all ingredients except corn- 
starch to a boil. Then add a sufficient 
amount of the cornstarch solution to 
thicken to desired consistency. 


BARBECUED GLAZED SQUAB 
(One squab per person) 

For each large squab, stuff into 
its cavity the following ingredients: 
One tsp. salt, | whole clove garlic, | 
tbs. coriander leaves, | tsp. sugar, | 
whole green onion, folded, 1%” slice 
ginger root. 

Skewer opening with two tooth- 
picks. Insert a string through the 
neck for a handle. Have two quarts 
of boiling water ready in an open 
kettle. In another open kettle, have 
ready the glaze made from % cup 
white corn syrup, 2 cups boiling wa- 
ter, thickened to a smooth gravy 
consistency with cornstarch. This 
glaze should also be hot. Hold the 
squab over the boiling water and 
while rotating, baste three times 
around. Then hold it over the glaze 
and, rotating, baste three times 
around. The squab should then be 
hung in a cool place with circulating 
air, and allowed to drip-dry. In 
three hours to overnight, depending 
on climatic conditions, the squab 
will be stiff and dry. A duck will 
take longer. (Once this process is 
completed, the fowl can be stored 
in the refrigerator until ready to 
cook and serve.) 

Lay bird on oven rack without any 
pan, with temperature at 375°. Do 
not baste but turn over once. (You 
can put a pan underneath the rack to 
catch drippings, but have heat circu- 
lating continuously around the bird.) 
Ducks will take about an hour to 
roast, a squab about 40 minutes. 
The skin will turn a beautiful brown, 
and will be delicious. 


CHINESE GREENS 


Take a pound of broccoli or a 
pound of Chinese chard and cut in 
2-inch lengths. You may also use 
asparagus thinly cut on a long bias, 
or celery or string beans cut the 


same way. Shredded cabbage may also 
be used, but do not use anything watery 
like spinach. Heat heavy iron frying pan 
very hot and keep at high heat through- 
out. Add | tablespoon peanut oil, a 
small bit of fresh ginger root chopped, 
4 teaspoon salt, | teaspoon sugar, 4 
teaspoon soy sauce. Fry fora short min- 
ute until the mixture bubbles, but be 
careful not to burn. Add vegetables, mix 


well, and add 2 tablespoons water or 
chicken stock. Cover and leave cover on 
for about three minutes at highest heat. 
Do not open lid more than once. Once 
you lift off the lid, do not re-cover. This 
is the secret of keeping the greenness of 
greens. If vegetables are not done when 
lid is raised, continue cooking and stir- 
ring but leave cover off. It is the con- 
tinuous uncovering, peering in, and re- 


covering that ruins the cooking of 
green vegetables. 

When vegetables are done, you may 
add any leftover meat, or fresh meat like 
beef or pork, or shellfish which has al- 
ready been sautéed before the greens 
were cooked. Then add | teaspoon 
cornstarch mixed with 2 tablespoons 
water, to give the mixture a pleasing 
smooth texture. Serveatonce. THE END 
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four inches, or six, or—during the 
marble season—whose puree dodo 
would be heard longest as it rattled 
through the walls on its way to the 
vacuum system’s central dustbin. 

This gambling fever was not, of 
course, limited to the school build- 
ings or its grounds. Much of it—in- 
volving punchboards, poker decks, 
matching coins—took place on the 
way to and from school. This way 
appropriately enough involved the 
subway. Getting to Mosholu Park- 
way from the perimeter of Bronx 
Park was not unlike getting from, 
let us say, Miami to Tampico: it 
isn’t very far as the crow flies, but 
the crow was not popular in the 
Bronx as a means of transportation. 
We used what everybody else used, 
but it was a long, roundabout ride. 

Fortunately, from the standpoint 
of congestion, boys going to and 
from school in the Bronx moved in 
directions diametrically opposed to 
those used by breadwinners moving 
to and from work. The trains we 
rode were, therefore, almost exclu- 
sively full of schoolboys and school- 
girls. As a result, the long train rides 
were, in a way, extensions of school 
life, minus the supervision and re- 
strictions imposed by the presence 
of a faculty. The only law that pre- 
vailed was the law you yourself 
were able to impose, or the law you 
chose or were forced to obey; the 
subways, on the way to and from 
school, were ruled by gangs. 

Not all of them were bad. I recall 
one group, for instance, that was 
made up of Boy Scouts. It was their 
common interest in knots and first 
aid and Morse code and merit 
badges that held them together. The 
climate of the school subway hours 
was such, however, that they were 
forced into war with rougher ele- 
ments. These subway wars were 
fought in primitive but effective fash- 
ion. Shoulder to shoulder, the gangs 
moved through the cars in solid 
phalanx, looking for trouble. They 
usually found it, and then the fur— 
or, more accurately, the schoolbooks 
and lunch boxes—flew. Blood was 
spilled rarely, and then by accident. 

The most common form of pun- 
ishment was what we called a “‘sand- 
wich’’: two boys would close in on 
their victim from either side and— 
while he unsuspectingly munched 
the breakfast jelly doughnut he had 
not had time to finish at home, or 
read with scowling concentration 
through the chemistry lesson he 
should have prepared the night be- 
fore—his enemies placed their fists 
against the sides of his head, and 
squeezed toward one another. It is 
somewhat like being beaten with a 
rubber hose. No marks are left, but 
the pain is excruciating. 


For a quarter of a century now 
this word—excruciating—has been 
coupled in my mind with only one 
person: Miss Merle S. Marine, who 
taught English 7 and 8 in the De 
Witt Clinton High School. 

It has been stated, by contempo- 
raries who insist they saw her do it, 
that Sarah Bernhardt could wring 
tears from an audience by reciting 
the multiplication table. Miss Merle 
S. Marine, in the eyes of at least one 
of her students, could do better than 
that. She could use a word like 
excruciating and make you feel, even 
in the Bronx, that it was a perfectly 
normal part of the language. 

Miss Marine was, when I knew 
her, a small, slender, white-haired 
woman deep into her sixties. Only 
God, and perhaps the Board of Ed- 
ucation, knew how long she had 
been teaching English in New York 
City’s schools. Anybody, however, 
with even the most casual knowledge 
of the New York public-school sys- 
tem would have known at once that 
here was an unusual faculty mem- 
ber. Miss Marine did not teach her 
subject. She lived with it. 

To come to her class was not to 
enter a room in which a certain 
amount of homework would be re- 
gurgitated in exchange for a grade. 
To enter Miss Marine’s classroom 
was to join the company of her 
friends, the men and women with 
whom she lived on terms of daily in- 
timacy: Shakespeare, Kipling, Mil- 
ton, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Victor Hugo, Fielding, Rabelais, 
Shelley, the whole pantheon of liter- 
ary greats and their creations. 

Miss Marine talked about them, 
not as though they were statues, but 
as though they were flesh and blood. 
With the warmth of her personality 
she removed the plinths on which 
time and reverence had placed them. 
She brought them down to a level 
on which a boy of thirteen could 
face them without getting a cramp 
in the back of his neck. 

She discussed Hamlet as though 
he had just stepped out of the room, 
and it was important for all of us to 
understand his problem because, 
when he came back, he would be 
expecting us to advise him. She read 
from Jane Austen as though the de- 
lightful pages had just been written 
and she had borrowed the manu- 
script for a few minutes from her 
friend’s writing desk. When she came 
to the part in Vanity Fair where 
George Osborne lay dead on the 
field of Waterloo with a_ bullet 
through his heart, you dropped your 
glance so the other boys in the room 
would not see the tears in your eyes. 

She made literature exciting and 
immediate. She understood, and she 

Continued on Page 139 
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Canadian Pacific presents the luxurious new 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


The newest, streamlined member of 
the White Empress fleet sails from 
Montreal early May 1956. Plan your 
voyage to Europe via the historic 
“Landscape Route” now! 


Canadian Pacific scores again! 

Now the world’s largest travel system—with a 
half century of experience on the St. Lawrence 
River route—adds another symbol of service to an 
ever-expanding Canada. 

The Empress of Britain, newest of the world- 
famous fleet of White Empresses, with its 26,000 
tons of functional beauty offers you scores of luxury 
liner features... provides you with the comfortable 
spaciousness and gracious service seasoned travel- 
ers have long identified with White Empresses. 

Aboard the Empress of Britain you'll find indi- 
vidually controlled air conditioning for every public 
room and stateroom. First class or tourist, you'll 


enjoy the cinema, dancing, libraries, shops, cock- 
tail lounges and many other facilities offered for 
ocean-going recreation and relaxation. 


Be among the many to share the thrill of sail- 
ing the historic “Landscape Route” down the 
St. Lawrence to Europe. Enjoy a third less ocean 


travel, one thousand sheltered miles of romantic 
river scenery. 

Book passage from Montreal aboard the new 
Empress of Britain. Tourist and first class accom- 
modations. See your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 
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made us understand, the central fact 
about all art: that it is timeless, be- 
cause every great work was written 
or composed or painted only yester- 
day, for an audience of one: you. 

It was an electric discovery. To 
enlarge its dimensions, Miss Marine 
took us out of the classroom. She 
founded and ran a Playgoers Club, 
through which we discovered the liv- 
ing theater. How she managed to 
get us into the second balcony of 
every hit on Broadway for a mere 
fifty cents, I still don’t know. But I 
never take my seat in a theater with- 
out remembering the tiny, white- 
haired figure who taught me to think 
of it not merely as a place of enter- 
tainment but as a part of life. 

All young people are creative. It 
was only natural that, under such 
stimulation, we should begin to turn 
our creative energies into those chan- 
nels Miss Marine had opened for our 
examination. Those of us who con- 
tinued to develop the creative forces 
she unleashed, owe to the memory of 
Miss MerleS. Marine a debt that can- 
not be repaid. Thisisjust as well. Miss 
Marine would not have understood 
the principle of repayment. People 
who give, especially to the young, 
rarely do. My memory of her remains 
the finest thing I brought away from 
my childhood exile in the Bronx. 


The afternoons of childhood, the 
hours between the school-dismissal 
bell and the evening meal, are usu- 
ally the high points of the juvenile 
day. It was after school Tom Sawyer 
went fishing, and David Copperfield 
played with Agnes, and the Boy 
Scouts of Bob’s Hill built tepees. 

Even on the Lower East Side it 
was in the afternoons, after school, 
that we roamed the docks playing 
explorer, swam in the East River, 
and batted fungoes down Lewis 
Street. In my section of the Bronx, 
and in my day, of course, the em- 
phasis was somewhat different. 
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In our neighborhood we were all 
children of families that had moved 
to the Bronx because the family for- 
tunes had declined and for this rea- 
son we all tried to fill those hours 
between the school-dismissal bell 
and the time for the evening meal 
with some sort of job. 

The traditional job for schoolboys 
is selling newspapers. It is not a tra- 
dition in the Bronx. In a borough 
whose breadwinners spend three 
hours every day traveling to and 
from their jobs, all the newspapers 
are bought downtown, in Manhat- 
tan, and read on the trains. Boys in 
the Bronx contributed to the family 
exchequer by working after school 
for local tradespeople like Mr. From- 
kin, running errands, delivering or- 
ders, uncrating merchandise and 
stacking it on the shelves. 

Even among schoolboys, how- 
ever, unemployment is a condition 
of existence. There were a great 
many boys in the Bronx, and not 
enough Mr. Fromkins. It was dur- 
ing these periods of unemployment 
the hours between school and the 
evening meal were devoted to play. 

The classic plaything for a girl is a 
doll, and the classic plaything for a 
boy is a ball. Our most popular 
game was punch ball. It is played 
exactly like baseball, except that the 
diamond must be a hard surface, 
usually a pavement, the pitcher de- 
livers the ball with one bounce, and 
the batter uses his bare fist to take 
his cut. Our second most popular 
game wasstick ball, played like punch 
ball, except that the handle of an old 
broom is used for a bat. When no 
ball was available, we played leevio, 
a cops-and-robbers game that was 
rough and often savage. 

At night, the harsher aspects of life 
seemed to melt into the dark. When- 
ever the weather permitted, every- 
body made for the park. The older 
people always took into the dusk a 
sack of Indian nuts. These were 
passed freely from hand to hand 
along the park benches while the dis- 
cussion ranged from the long count 
in the Dempsey-Tunney fight and 
the crack-up of the Shenandoah, to 
the endurance of Balto in carrying 
the serum to Nome, and the price of 
bagels. The young people always 
took into the park what young peo- 
ple took into the dusk at Stonehenge 
and are, I have no doubt, taking 
into the dusk today in Canarsie and 
Inverness and Istanbul. There is, 
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keep the family close together 


One of the most satisfying things about a Long 
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park bench, to the sound of crack- 
ing Indian nuts, so I know that a 
man can never again expect to re- 
capture the moment of rapture he 
experienced at thirteen when he 
kissed his first girl in the shadow of 
the Smal! Primates House. 

It certainly cannot be recaptured 
by returning. Not to the Bronx. For 
years I have been making dates with 
myself to go over to Times Square, 
catch the 180th Street-Bronx Park 
Express, and run up to the Bronx. 
I’ve never kept those dates. Some- 
thing always turns up and gets in the 
way. I used to wonder why. People 
are constantly returning, if only in 
song or story or published memoir, 


to Brooklyn and Lambeth and their 
old Kentucky homes. Why is it that 
nobody ever returns to the Bronx? I 
never knew the answer until I asked 
my mother if she remembered one 
of the incidents I have used here. 
“Of course I remember!” she said 
with some asperity. ““Who can for- 
get anything that happened to them 
in the Bronx?” And then, after a 
troubled pause, she added eight 
words that lighted up for me at last 
the shadowy corners of my relation- 
ship to the place in which I had left 
a piece of my youth. Very quietly, 
and with a shrug of resignation, my 
mother said, “And who has the 
strength to go back?” THE END 
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bouquet and clean, clear ale flavor are created 
with Guinness yeast from Dublin and the 
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Guinness Brite Lager Beer has the distinc- 
tive character of the best imports. Its excep- 
tional smoothness and fine, delicate flavor 
come from the exclusive use of imported hops 
and a centuries-old yeast strain. 


Every step in the brewing of these two out- 
standing products is carefully controlled by 
Guinness brewing experts. Guinness Ale and 
Beer are brewed in the U.S.A. by the Goebel 
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Oakland, Calif. 
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Ashore as well as at sea, your Luxury Liner 
is your home on a 38-day Mooremack Cruise to 
South America. And such a convenient home! 
Whether you’re spending several days in a 


romantic Brasilian port or at sophisticated 


In Brasil’s oldest city, Bahia, you'll see 
fishing boats with“butterfly” sails. You'll bargain 
for souvenirs at a curb-side market. You'll mar- 
vel at Bahia’s many churches—among them a 


16th century masterpiece ablaze with gold. 
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Then, moments later, you'll sip cafézinhos in a 
magnificent, modern hotel. Ringed with purple 
mountains, green with palm trees, Bahia com- 
bines the charm of yesterday with a typically 


Brasilian enthusiasm for today. 
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38-day cruises to South America and return—from $1,110. The 


33,000-ton Luxury Liners, $8.8. Argentina and S.S. Braul, sail every three 
weeks from New York to Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos 


(Sao Paulo), Montevideo, Buenos Aires. See your travel agent. 
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